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•  HON.  R.  a  ANDERSON, 

TtUii/n/  SlaUt  Utniilerto  Dtnmuxrk,  Author  oj  "Noru  Mytttlo^ 
^'AmtrutntttHuntrtiby  Cotumim"  Mdotktr  Wor^ 

A  globe-trotter  is  by  no  n(ieans  a  rare  phencanenoii  in  oar 
;il»y.    Hundreds  of  Araeriqin*  and  Englishmen  ate  girdling 
the  earth  every  year. 

From  time  to  time  one  of  them  will  commit  hil  impression* 
'to  print,  swelling  the  number  of  books  of  travel. 
'  '  Still  this  kind  of  literature  is  by  no  means  jich,  considering 
;  the  literary  productiveness  of  our  age.  The  auflior  of  LIGHT  * 
|;1N  THE  DAftKNES.S,  for  instance,  was  greatly  surprised  to 
Ifind  so  little  readable  matter  of  this  particular  kind  upon  ran- 
laacking  some  of  the  leading  publishing  houses  in  the  world  /or 
^j1)^(s  of  travel,  to  be  used  by  himself  as  time-killer^  during  the 
Itoyage.       '  . 

Light  in  the  Darkness,  therefore,  is  a  contribution  t6  a 
'  branch  of  the  literature  of  the  world  which  is  comparatively 
meager.    This  fact  alone  would  seem,-to  justify  the  author  in  . 
^Offering  a  new  book  to  the  book-bidden,  literature-torrafcnted' s 
children  of  this  centtiry. 

Besides,  the  plan  of  this  book  is  most  original.    So  many  i 
^different  and  incongruous  subjects  are   discussed    that^  the-J 
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reader  atCtmes  i»  bewildered^  But  every  "move  is  inter««ting. 
Th^  bouk  as  a  whole  is  a  b^utiful  fanUsmagoria  in  which 
every  reader  Will  find  something  of  particular  interest  to  him. 

As  the  title  indicates.  Paganism  and  Christianity  are  con- 
trasted at  some  length,  and  whatever  reflections  the  author 
1. lakes  on  that  subject  are  based  on  personal  observations  or 
on  reliable  authorities. 

The  Santhals,  a  liighfy  interesting  people  of  unknown' 
ethnological  connections,  receive  particular  attention.  About 
two  hunilrcd  pages  are  devoted  to  their  traditions,  religion, 
Jaws  etc.,  as  recited  from  memory  by  an  old  sage.  This  in- 
formation hks  never  been  printed  in  any  Indo-European  Jan- 
guage  before,  jnd  to  scholarly  minds-  it  may  be  th^most" 
valuable  part  of  the  book.  '  '", 

Educators  will  read  with  great  eagerness  a  chapter  on 
two  schools  operated  at  ,a  mission  station  y\  the  heart  of 
Santhalistan. 

Every  Christian  will,  be  thankful  for  the  flood  of  light 
thrown  upon  the  actual  life  of  the  heathen  of  India.    Volumes 
have  been  written  on  the  workings  of   Hinduism  with  its 
caste  associations  ami  religious  practices;  but  fpr  all  that  tU*^., 
chapters  devoted  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Birkeland  are  most ; 
valu.ible  in  more  than  one  respect       '  4 

Though  the  book  is  characterized  by  diversity  it  has  one  ■" 
unifying  element:     The  sympathetic    heart    of    the    author 
throbs  throuJih  its  every  page.    Not  even  the  sins  of  Heathen- 
ism arc  treated  in  a  spirit  of  harshness,  but  rather  of  com- 
passion. . 

The  superiority  of  the  Christian  religion  is.  generally 
brought  out  by  a  simple  narration  of  facts;  but  occasion- 
all)  the  author  is  so  overwhelmed  that  he  bursts  out^  a  few 
exclamatory  sentences.  •  .  , 
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The  Theotophisti  and  Spiritualltu  are  in  the  habit  of  point- 
ing to  Hindu  devotees  and  fakirs  as  people  who  command 
unseen  and  unlkown  forces.  This  subject  is  treated  at  some 
icngtii,  "for  the  edification  of  the  Theoaophists  and  the  Spir-^ 
Ittialisfi,"  as  the  author  remarks. 

The  style  is  simplicity  itself.  Superfluous  iml>eUishnient8 
lire  avoided,  and  there  are  only  one  or  two' complicated  sen- 
tences in  the  whole  book.  The  language  has  a  directness  ai\d  ' 
a  charm  which  are  peculiar  to  the  author.  Moreover ,'~1hr  , 
work,  as  a  whole,  is  perxaded  by  an  unfeigned '  dignity 
which  does  not  wholly  break  down  even  in  the  most  laugh- 
able episodes.  , 

The  author  wields  a  facile  pen,  is  a  keen  observer  and  has 
indeed  given  us  an  interesting  and 'valuable  account  of  his  ' 
travels  in  the  Orient.    I  tiTist  he  will  be  ampty  rewarded  for 
his  labors,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  both  him  and  hi^ 
work  a  hearty  recommendation.  ,  .     ,'■ 

MUdison,  Wis.,  Sept.  nth,  1900.  , 

Rasmus  B.  Anderson. 
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Leaving  Home. -In  the  Steeragc-Our  Yoang  Mea'^Hom*  le 
Mother.— Diuppointmentt. 

Now-a-<lays  it  i»  no  great  acl>iev«nient  to  travel 
around  the  globe.  It  may  be  accfomplishea  by  any  bU>ck- 
Itead  having  money  with  which  to  buy  a  tickqt.     ' 

But  even  in  our  age  It  will  be  found  teeming  with  in- 
conveniences by  those  who  are  not  blessed  with  a  long 
purse.  H  you  have  money  to  Kti\^eT  broadcast  jfou  only 
need  tabe  on  hand  in  order  to  be  kept  moving  about 
wthout  friction.  But  if  yohr  purse  is  slim  you  may 
as  well  Be  prepared  to  let  your  physical  man  suffer  now 
and  then  without  wincing. 

A  person  cnn  travel  just  as  rapidly  in  a  second  c!a».s 
car  as  in  a  Pullmaji  palace  car,  and  the  pain  in  the  back 
and  the  limbs  which  is  caused  by  a  two  days'  confine- 
ment and  lack  of  motion  soon  passes  away  or  is  forgot- 
ten in  grappling  with,  other  adversities.  ■  This  has  been 
my  experience  in  this  country  on  former  oci:asions.  Ac- 
cordingly my  spirits  were  quite  buoyant  when  I  said 
good-by  to  my  family  and  left  Minneapolis  on  the  efeventh 
of  November,  i89iB,  and  started  for  the  Orient 
I"]        ■ 
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J'he  (liitance  between  Minneapolis  and  Chicago  was- 
covered  in  the  ni(;l\t,  and  I  saw  nothing  to  write  about 
My  observations  between  Chicago  and  New  York  were 
interesting  to  me;  but  enough  has  already  been  written 
on  that,  subject  by  others.         i 

In  I^ew  York  I  saw  many  sky-scrapers  and  great 
parks.  But  we  of  the  Northwest  may  justly  boast  of  such 
things,  top'  There  wi^s  any  amount  of  foul  air  and  high 
prices.  Bbt  if  I  write  about  these  Vhings  the  people  in 
the  North\<e8t  VmI  hardly  believe  rite. 

An  IrisWan^Btanding  at  a  comer  was  scolding  his 
wife,  who  l)tgBed  Vim  to  let  her  have  some  money  before 
he  spent  it,  for  drihk.    I  have  met  many  of  his  brothers 
|£(|ven  in  Minneapolis. 

There  ire  many  |i4rrow  streets  in  New  York,  and  that 
'.  city  is  behind  the  modem  cities  of  the  West  in  many  other 
jrespe'ftii.  But  you  must  riot  mention  that  to  the  bo)"* 
kdown  there,  or  you  may  get  yourself  into  trouble ;  for  to 
them^ere  is  nothing  in  the  wide,  wide  world  that  is  so 
great  and  so  perfect  as  Greater  New  York. 

iving  spent  two  days  of  rest  with  my  old  friends 

'fl'hd  school-mates,  the  Revs.   Hegge  and  Tollefsen,  of 

Brooklyn,  and  having*  accompanied  them  on  a  visit  to 

Rev.  Rue,  in  Staten  Island,  I  embarked  on  the  sixteenth 

-of  November  in  the  Majestic,  of  the  White  Star, Line. 

A  first  class  steamer,  an  able  crew,  blameless  stewanis 

K: '  and  edible  food — for  those  who  relish  it. 

^A       But  only  a  steerage  accomodation  I    Well,   my  berth 

K-r  ,■  '     ■    _  ■• 
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WM  passable.    It  would  be  S  pity  to  complain  of  h.    But 
dear  me,  what  jicoplel         • 

Far  be  it*  from  me,  however,  to  wrong  anybody.  Per- 
mit me  to  mak^  an  explanation.  The  emigrants  (I  flocked 
with  them,  though  I  did  not  emigrate),  upon  embarking, 
are  divided  up  into'"three  classes,  namely:  '■0,.-' 

1.    Family  people,  ,,       ■    ^ '^  r. '  ' .'     ■ '  ;  ^   *^^: 
3.    Single  men,  and  '.,  '       '  v* 

3.  Unmarried  worfien.  'j'  ,'•.  1  •'"■"■ 
Each  of  these  classes  has  a  certain  part  of  the  ship 
assigned  to  it.  The  families  are  located  amidships,  where 
everything  looks  neat  and  comfortable  and  where  the 
children  arc  rapidly  blending  into  one  great  family.  The 
single  men,  of  which  cl^ss  my  humble  person  was  made 
a  member,  were  directed  to  the  aft  part  of  the  steamer. 

Here  people  could  live  comfortably  if  they  only  wanted 
to.  To  be  .sure,  the  bed  is  hard,  and  at  times  the  food  is 
indigestible.  Rut  if  you  are  kind  to  the  stewards  and  slip 
a  dollar-piece  into  the  hand  of  one  of  them  he  will  gladly 
find  an  exceptional^  good  hair  mattress  for  you,  and  a 
trifling,  investment  will  also  bring  better  food. 

But  an  tpitoward  fate  willed  that  we  should  have  as 
companions  a^  few  people' whose  sum  total  of  sub^nar 
happiness  seemed  to  be  to  indulge  in  coarse,  obscene  lan- 
guage and  abominable,gesture3.  These  are  the  ones  who 
make  a  ^fe  of  travel  sp  disagreeable  to  the  most  of  va 
who  are  doomed  tabe  together  wiHi  them. 

The  meal-times  are  the  most  trying.    Even  if  the  fare 
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were  of  the  choicest  kind  it  could  not  be  relished  on  ac- 
count of'the  vile  talk  to  Which  the  ears  are  exposed. 

And  yet  some  of  my  companions  tell  mt  that  this  is 
nothing  compared  with' what  they  have  heard  and  seen, 
and  they  add,  "But  we  are  so  accustomed  to  such  things 
that  we  no  longer  pay  any  attention  to  them." 

•'Accustomed  to  such  things!"  How  much  must  a 
man  pass  through  in  order  to  reach  that  stage?  What 
changes  must  take  place  in  the  character  of  a  young  man 
who  has  come  from  a  pure  home  before  he  can  enjtoy 
such  company  as  this? 

Merciful  God,  what  our  sons  inust  face  when  they 
5.  go  out  into  the,  world !  •    ' 

*  '  We  often  grumble  when  they  fail  to  behave  according 
to  our  notions.  .But  how  many  of  us  realize  what  they 
must  pass  through? . 

If  we  knew  ot  the  storm  and  stress  in  the  young  man's  M 
bosom,  if  we  knew  how  earnestly  he  fights  the  battle  of 
conscience  we  would  surely,  »s  a  rule,  reserve  our  grumb- 
ling,    • 

The  young  man  has  not  made  the  world  what  it  is.  ^1^ 
He  finds  the  surroundings  as  theyjiave  been  fashioned  ! 
by  his  predecessors,     .^nd"  he  knows  it.    When  we  fuss 
and  fret  because  he  does  not  .behave  properly  he  is  grind- 
ing his  teeth  aiid  cursing  the  conditions  which  robbed  him 
of  his  greatest  boon.  V- 

He  looses  faith  in  himself  because  no'one  seems  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  what  odds  he  has  to  contend  against 
and  what  struggles  he  has  to  pass  through,  and  because 
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h^  thus  receive!  no  en^duragement  or  advice.  He  pve« 
up  everything  and  pcrmJO  hii^lt  to  be  urried  along 
by  the  current. 

Then  he  soon  becomes  go/^accustomed  to  it  that  he 
no  longer  pays  any  attention./ 

I  sympathire'AWi-the  young  man.     It  is  the  result 

't   of  our  sins  that  meets  him  in  life.    He  must  wade  through 

\  tht  mire  or  rentain  floundering  in  it.         ' 

\      But  shame  on  lu'm  that  berates  a  young  man  who  is 

struggling  as  best  he  can  t 

\  Rather  speak  a  worti  o{  cheer  to  him.'  To  make  a 

.  .  /akc  step  is  bad  indeed."  But  do  not  break  down  his  cour- 

'[     agft    Do  not  try  to  conceal  your  own  sin  and  your  own 

responsibility  for  the  present  conditions. 
".         Bat  let  him  .see  aAd  hear  that  there  is  hope  fOT  Vou 
,"    and  hope  for  him.  ,.;;■■ 

-  H  it\j8  necessary  to  struggle  in  order  to  reach  the  goal 
there  is^lso  something  worth  struggling  for,  and  if  the 
young  nkin  perceives  that  his  seniors  understand  him 
and  tijist  him,  no  one  is  more  jeager  than  he  to  strike  a 
blow  and  suflfer  for  a  good  cause.  But  if  he  does  not  feel 
this  hacking  >he  is  dl.scouraged ;  he  thinks  there  is  nothing 
to  win,  and  he  gives  up  everything. 

Among  mi(u  fellow-travelers  were  several  young  Nor- 
wegians who  w'ere  going  to  visit  their  birthplace  and  to 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  their  old  mother. 
Most  of  them  had  not  been  in  good  company,  at  least  for 
some  time  past.  TJ'hey  coulcfttrt  keep  up  with  a  number 
ittt  Irishmen  in  telling  horrible  stories  and  singing  lewd 
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songs,  but  a  couple  o(  them  had  made  great  headway  in 
driuking  whiskey  and  swearing  in  English. 

But  old  mother  had  a  place  in  their  memories.  Some- 
thing was  still  beating  in  those  bosoms.  There  was  still 
a  tie  whicli  was,not  severed,  a  writing  which  was  not  blot- 
ted out.  When  the  prodigal  son  found  himself  lonely 
and  forsakcin,  without  a  (riend,  without  money,  without 
.  food,  the  memories  of  home  rose  in  his  mind.  This  be- 
came hi&  salvation.  Where  the  thoughts  of  father,  mother, 
relatives  and  fatherland  fail  to  arouse  t^der  feelings 
the  last  redeeming  vestige  of  good  is  blotted  out. 

Affection  for  father,  mother,  relatives  and  fatherland 

is  the  best  trait  which  natui'e  has  implanted  in  man.  When 

this  natural  g^ft  is  spoiled  or  roofed  out  there  is  no  longrt' 

any  moral  foundation  to  build  on.    Hence  it  will  be  found 

that  a  man  who  is  ashamed  of  his-nationality  ^nd  of  the 

¥f.'  tongue  in  which  his  mother  spoke  while  he  sat  in  her  lap. 

xarely  advances  to  any  prominent  position  of  trust  or  itv- 

fluence  wherever  he  goes,  and  lie  can  never  be  a  father 

^''  in  a  happy  home — the  foundation  of  a  nation's  greatness 

^  and  progress.  ♦ 

Do  not  tear  with  a  rude  hand  this  affection  for  the  old 
hoiYie  and  the  esteen^  for  the  mother  tongue  out  pf  the 
breasit  of  the  young  immigrant  I  They  are  his  noblest  her- 
itage. Rather  cultivate  them,  and  heWlrthQve  the  better  _ 
in  the  new  soil,  and  in  the  course  of  time  youWiJl^d  in 
him  a  man  with  a  large  heart  and  a  i)owerful  arm. 

There  is  hope  for  the  young  man  who  in  his  defeats 
^d  victories  is  still  thinking  of  his  people  and  his  kins- 
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men  >n  the  old  country,  who  tiig»  and  toils  through  the 
hot  summer  'day  and  through  the  fall  season  that  he  may 
be  able  to  visit  them  during  Christmas.  He  is  Jull  ol 
longing.  Maybe  the  triviality  of  his  surroundings,  the 
emptiness  and  wretchedness  of  the  life  which  he  is  leading, 
has  aroused  this  longing.  Maybe  he  has  misunderstood 
himself  in  supposing  that  a  (rip  to  his  native  land  will 
serve  as  a  remedy.  Maybe  he  ought  to  look  higher  up 
in  order  to  get  broader  v^e\vs,  in  order  to  comprehend 
his  own  existence  and  .^jj^rasp  its  central  idea.  May- 
be his  soul,  though  he  has  not  understood'.it,.is  troubling 
him  for  better  food  and  purer  air.  Be  that  as  it  may/  his 
soul  is  yearning,  and  he  believes  •that  a  Qiristrnas  eve  Hr 
the  cosy  home  of  the  old  folk?  will  help  him.  May  God 
bless  him  whose  soul  U  yearning.  And  pity  on  liim  whp 
has  no  yearning.  _ 

For  this  time  of  the  year  the  weather  was  pleasant 
and  the  sea  was  rough  for  a  couple  of  days  onljK^ 

Toward  dusk  on  the  twenty-third  of  November  wc 
cspie  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  pas- ' 
'•sengers  for'  Qucenstown  made  every  preparatipn  for  dis»- 
embarking. 

What  rejoicing  among  our  Irish  fellow-passengers  I 
And  the  joy  increased  as  we  passed  one  lighthouse  after 
another;  for  within  this  or  that  length  of  time — jtt  first 
in  .so  many  hours,  afterwards  in  so  many  minutes-^their 
feet  would  be  on  dry  land ;  and  several  of  them  mentioned 
the  particular  public  house  in  which  they  would  meet  in 
the  evening,  the  general  understanding  being  that  they 

.v.,;f,'<v..    ■ ,    ;,'■•■...,■.■.     .,..■■ 
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must  have  some  of  the  geiTuine  old  country  beverage  after 
tuch  a  long  aliKiice. 

Btit  our  calctilationi  are  often  upset  in  this  world.  He 
that  rules  over  winds  and  waves  often  seems  to  work  on 
a  sort  of  haphazard  principle^  thereby  disturbing  our  little 
plans.  This  was  the  case  now.  The  Irishmen  rejoiced 
in  the  thought  of  leaving  us  and  our  narrow,  f>uny  world, 
and  we  who  were'  to  remain  did  not  take  unkindly  to  the 
idea  of  getting  rid  of  them  and  their  intolerable  singing 
in  the  night.-  But  to  our  mutual  disappointment  no  land- 
ing was  effected  that  evening. 

As  we  were  trying  to  find  the  way  to  Queenstown  a 
violent  storm  arose,  and  when  we  dropped  anchor  the 
sea  was  so  high  and  the  wind  so  strong  that  it  was  not 
possible  even  to  reach  the  shore  with  the  mails.  There  was 
no  alternative  but  to  raise  anchor,  face  the  wind  up 
through  the  Trish  Sea  and  take  the  sons  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  to  Liverpool,  compelling  them  to. wait  for  anptber  , 

'!,«h«nce  to  reach  (heir  homes.  '  "m  J 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  sleep  that  night,  for  tbose  * 

^who  had  figfured  on  landing  gave  vent  to  their  disappoint- 
ment -and  stiite  by  keepipg  up  a  general  racket  as  long  as 
they  could,  and  the  storm  ^ook  care  of  the*  rest. 
.At  times  the  wind  made  such  assaults  that  we  felt  as 

though  the  ship  would  be  shaken  to.  pieces!*  '  ' 

■.'.-■  * 

^yhen  we  came  on  deck  next  morning  we  noticed  a 
brigljt  streak  of  ehe  English  coast,  while  the"  Irish 
Sea  was  whippe«l  into  foal)!  by  the  storm.  Bu^  the  ship 
steadily  plowed  her  way  aj^rainst  the  furies  of  air  and  sea, 
an(J^I>y  /I'oAn  we  lay  at  the  quay  it\  I.ivegpobl. 
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Liverpool  hMWuhed  tuelf.-The   SUve-Tride  aod  SmaggliDf 

f  *ve  the  City  a  Surt Bue-Kouted  in  tb«  Snow.—  In  the  Railway  Car.— 

Tlia  Sight!  of   London.— Baked  Foutoea.— Ugly   Vcbiciea.— Lack  of 
*Artittic  T»ate  in  the  Show  Wiodowv— lo  the  Public  Houaet.— At  the 
Meet-Shopa.— The  Engliah  poUceniaiL— Loodoo'i  Sanctuary.— In  An- 
y..4lllwr  Church. 

That  Liverpool  is  the  next  largest  city  in  England 
and  one  of  the  chief  commercial  marts  of  the  world,  is  a  '' 
:  -fcct  which  is  known  to  every  school  boy  who  has  learnt 
geography ;  and  thousands  of  emigrants  from  northwest- 
em  Europe  remember — often  with  regret, — the  city  with 
the  uncomforikble  boarding  houses  and  the  divers  tempta- 
tions which  they  come  in  contact  with  while  waiting  Jor 
thetiext  steamer  bound  for  America. 

But  a  city  like  Liverpool  does  not  remain  stationary, 
What  we  knew  of  this  great  city  many  years  ago  no  longer 
holds  good.  It  has,  washed  itself  once  in  the  course  of 
the  past  few  years.  I  do  not  know  exactly  when  this 
happened;  for  it  is  based  on  second  f^nnf  information. 
■  Indeed,  I  wpuld  not  even  vouch  for  its  truth.  But  my 
exceedingly  amiable  host  assured  me  that  the  new.  man- 
agement— cannot  recall  how  new  it  was — had  cleaned 

•       '[«1 
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the  itable,  and  that  the  eatablishment  now  was  really  ex- 
emplary in  point  o(  cleanliness.  I  mentioned  the  saloons 
nt  every  comer.  "Oh,  the  public  houses?  Well,  they  are 
all  right."  He  made  me  ihink  of  the  woman  who  turned 
her  skirt  inside  out  on  Christmas  eve  because  "cleanliness 
is  a  good  thing."  Ma>  be  my  host  was  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. 

'  But  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  Liverpool  has 
made  magnificent  progress.  It  is  an  old  city.  For  a  long 
time  its  growth  was^slow.  Originally  it  was  only  a  fisher- 
men's hamlet,  which  in  ii  73  received  a  charter  as  a  mar- 
ket tq,wn  from  Henry  II.  But  four  hundred  years  later 
it  had  only  138  hotise  owners  and  twelve  ships.  The 
qrigin  and  basis  of  the  real  greatness  of  Liverpool  was 
its  slave  trade  and  its 'smuggling  trade  with  Spanish 
America  <luring  the  War  of  Succession.  With  this  back- 
ing and  the  experiences  made  at  that  time,  Liverpool  has 
enjoyed  a  steady  growth  until  its  exchange  has  become 
the  center  of  the  world's  trade  in  wheat  and  cotton.  Here 
the  price  of  the  chief  products  of  the  globe  is  fixed,  here 
it  is  decided  how  much  the  western  farmers  are  to  receive 
for  their  wheat.  Liverpool  lias  actually  controlled  the 
American  trade  for  many  years,  and  from  its  present  van- 
tage-groun<l  it  may  remain  in  the  lead  for  a  great  length 
of  lime. 

It  was  not  the  ovenvhelming  evidence  of  wealth,  how- 
ever, which  captivated  me  most  strongly  updh  my  arrival 
at  Liverpool. _  The  s;iow  storm  which  rag?d  during  the 
previous  night  had  spread  a  white,  thick  sheet  over  the 
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city  and  its  vicinity.    jTliis  wu  now  .soalced  in.raini  and 
1  had  to  wade  tliroiigb  tlie  streets.     Tlie  flrst  incident 

.  which  made  a  deep  im))ccssion  upon  me  after  landing 
wat  the  sight  of  poorly  dressed,  bare-footed  little  children 
^  who  were  walking  in  the  snow.  Maybe  the  late  Father 
•Kneipp  would  li^e  found  this  proper,  for  according  to 
his  notions  it  is  healthy  to  walk  barefoot  in  the  snow. 
BiK  it  is  one  {hing'to  run  bareftiot  for  the  sake  of  health, 
and  an  entirely  difTcrent  thing  to  "Kneipp  it"  because 
there  is  no  honest  way  of  procuring  a  pair  of  shoes.    In 

'  America,  I  thought  to  myself,  such  a  thing  would  go  to 
the  hearts  of  people  of  means,  ^nd  they  woukl  not  allow 
themselves  to  sec  it  without  extending  the  hand  of  charity. . 
But  it  would,  perhaps,  savor  of  self-prai.se»  to  say  so,  and, 
moreover,  the  kind-hearted  Englishman  might  not  like 
it ,  for  as  to  kind-heartedness  he  has  long  Claimed  to  be 
superior  to  the  restless,  money-raakinjj  American. 

Between  Liverpool  and  London  I  traveled  in  lord- 
like fashion.  Indeed,  I  had  only  a.  third  class  ticket,  and 
my  car  wore  the  same  label.  But  it  was 'bran  new  and 
luxuriously  furnished.  The  seats  were  soft,  there  was  a 
sni^ll  closet  where  I  found  water  for  drinking  and 
washing,  and  all  other  conveniences,  and  I  was  the  sole 
occupant  of  my  compartmcih. 

^  This  struck  me  as  a  fine  thins;  and  a  great  thing.    Just 
thiftk  of  it,  such  accommodations  for  a  third-class  ticket! 

'  This  was  somclhing  differeirt  from  what  we  are  used  to 
in  America!     ,        . 

But  Mhere  is  the  heating  apparatus'    Whence  is  the 
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heat  to  come'    It  is  Wticr  coUl.     I  looked  under  the 

"benches,  up  l^  the- roof,  1  looked  up  and  down  and  all 
around ;  but  nothing  was  »een  which  indicated  i^t.    This 

-,  was  a  desperate  pinch.    Am  I  doomed  to  sit  here  in  the 
cold  and  get  sick  or  even  freeze  to  death  because  John 
"    Bull  has  not  yet  \ieen  able  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
l)est  place  (or  a  heating  stove  in  a  railway  car? 

I  went  out  on  the  plalform  anti  sounded  the  alarm.    I 

-  would  not  permit  myself  to  b<*'treated  like  a  dog,  not  even 
in  England.  . 

'  "How  is  this,  Mr.  Con<luctor,  have  you  no  warm  car 
In  let  nic  ride  in?  It  is  allojfether  too  cold  here.  1  come 
fruni  Anieriqa,  and  I  am  not  accustomedjto  freeze  on  the 
railroafi  cars."  I 

'       "All  right.    They  are  bringing  the  tanks  now." 

The  tanks?     V'es,  he  \v!»s  right.     Immediately  there 

■  came  a  wagon  loaded  witli  narrow,  two  foot  long  irpn  , 
cases,  filled  with  hot  water.  Two  such  tanks  were  thrown 
into  each  car  for  the  pa.ssengers  to  put  their  feet  on.  NoWj^ 
i  had  two  all  to  myself;  and  off  we  started. 

But  that  day  I  shall  not  forget.     It  Was  not  eventful.  :'^ 

_I  was  sitting,  ticket  in  hand,  waiting  for  the  conductor  'ri 
■    to  come  and  call  for  it  so  that  I  might  have  a  chance  tft  i 
give  him  a  piece  of  my,  mind  on  the  subject  of  thf.terfipe- 
riturc  in  the  Knglisli  railroad  cars.    But  no,  sir,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  keep  my  ticket  until,  hungry  and  benumbe^  ] 
with  qpld,  I  finally  reached  l4)ndon.   My  gymnastic  per- 
formances, I  think,  contributed  more  than  those  tank*.? 
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n(  lukewarm  w»tcr  lo  keep  my  Wood  in  circulation  on 
that  trying  trip.  j 

London,  o(  courie,  ofTeri  many-^ghts  to'thcicurioua 
traveler.  It  is  said  to  \h  the  bijjgMt "town  in  thaAworld — 
(uiir  times  as  lar^e  as  Chicago  and  more  than  twenty 
timet  aa  large  ai  Minneapolij.  This  is  a  little  too  much 
to  take  in  <hiring  two  day*,  therefore  I  must  inake  a'selec-  ■ 

,  tion.  Thcr*  are  the  Royal  Falaces,  the  Hojiae  of  Parlia- 
ment, St.  James  Palace,  Mai^b^rough  House,  the  Co'»tal 
Palace,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Bi^itish  Museum  and  the 

;.■  many  magnificent  parks.  B^t  any' cyclopedia  Will  tell 
you  about  such  things.  Tlie  one  Wat  I  have  lying  before 
nie  states  that  beer-brewing- and  sugar-refining  arethe 
leading;  industries  of  London — beer  and  sugar.    There  are 

■    many  people  who  have  spent  atl*" their  lives  in  London 
,  but  who  still  are  not  aware  of  these  facts.    There  are  even 

':'  thousands  of  people  in  this  cosmopolis  who  never  heard 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Crystal  Palace  etc.  The 
hand-books  tell  you  .ibout  this,  and  the  traveler  must  read 
the  hand-books,  the  result  of  which  is  that  he  is  fooled 

'  to  trot  fsoni  one  curiosity  to  another,  and  by  the  time 
he  has  to  leave  the  city   he  knows  neither  more  nor  less 

i,  than  he  did  Iwfore  al>out  the  "doings  and  drivingsii  and 

general  condition  of  its  teeming  millions  of  human  beingst 

I  wonder  whether  any  traveler  has  paid  mUch  atten- 

i;  tion  to  1  man  who  tramps  about  with  a  hot  oven,  selling 

',  baked  iKJtatoes.     At  any  i-nte,  I  can  find  nothing  about 

'*him  in  Johnson's  cyclopedia.  But  to  me  he  was  an  in- 
teresting specimen,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  five-year  old 
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chiUlinLondon  that  iloci  pot  know  of  him.  He  i«  usually 
to  be  seen  at  the  railway  stations,  and  the  in(Hcations  are 
thRt  Iiis  busineu  it  in  a  most  flourisbinK  condition. 

When  some  one  gives  him  a  penny  or  a  hal(-penny, 
•ccording  to  the  size  of  the  potato  involved  in  th«  deal, 
he  takes  a  potato  out  of  the  oven,  opens  it  lengthwise, 
;;       puts  a-  little  salt  into  it,  presses  it  together  again  and 
f-     hands  it  to  hi*  customer  who  consumes  it  thenand  there. 
.*J  saw  one  man  gobble  three  pUnnp  potatoes  in  rapid  suc- 
•  ■   cession.    This  customer  was  no  beggar,  either:  when  he 
was  to  pay  he  carelessly  pulled  out  a  gold  piece,  which  the 
,   potato  pedttler  found  no  diflficulty  in  changing.   ^  "* 

I  was  told  that  only  Irishmen  enjoyed  this  tit-bit. 
Maybe  that  is  true ;  J)ut  in  thai  case  there  must  be  many 
Irishmen  in  Ix»Vidon.  ^._ 

rf  They  are  no  slouches,  these  potajo  peddlers,    histoid 

irt    •  that  the  Priiicef  of  Wales  once*  thought  he  would  .sample 
this  kind  of  dainty  and,  disguised  as  a  private  ])erson, 
lie  bought  a  well-baked,  salted  potato  ;tfid  ate  it,  believittgv . 
that  no  one  present  knew  him.    But  the  next  day '{he  po-  : 
tato  peddler  showed  up  with  a  big  sign  wliich  he  had    , 
!  '^^laced  above  his  oveit  and  on  which  could    be  -read: 
"Patrick,  O'Donncll,  Purveyor  to  the  Court  of  His  Royal 
Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales."    He  was  reported  and' 
charged  with  lese-majesty,    ^ut  being  able  to  prove  that 
;,      he  was  entitled,  to  the  honor,  the  humble  potato  peddler 
' '  V  w?  "released  from  office,"  with  assurances  of  royal  favor, 
|«, .  antl  A#as  given  a  pension  for  life.  \  » 

,",  We  are  now  coming  to  the  Lond6ii  street  cats.    They 
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are  two  ttories  high  aAd  have  winding-stairs  at  either  end. 
They  are;  covered  with  advertisements  inside  and  outside,' 
on  the  roof  and  along  the  stajrs,  at^d  everything  so,  clum- 
iiiy  done  that  it  is  df^gnsting  t,o  the  eyes  of  thoSe  who 
are  not  acatstomed  to  see  ugly  traveling  acconmnodations. 
Aiid  only  two  horses  to  pull  thi$.load !  Think  of  a  large 
street  car  crowded  with  people  inside,  on  the  platfonn, 
in  the  stairs  and  on  the  roof,  and  finally  rigged  out  with 
placards  and  inscriptions  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  t 
If  this  is  not  a  sight,  then  I  am  really  afraid  I  don't  know 
what  is.  .And;  excepting  the  railroads  and  the  cabs,  this 
is  the  best  conveyanite  to  be  had  on,  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. To  be  entirely  fair,  I  must  mention  th^  three  electric 
^f,^  trartiways  in  London,  but  they^'a^e  all  under  the  ground 
gV  You  may  slip  down  through  a  hole  Tn  the  street,  sit  down 
r**-^  In  thCfCar  and  ride  until  you  decide  to  return  to  yoiir  fel- 
lows who  are  yet  above  the  ground. 

The  exhibits  in  the  windows  are  also  worth   men- 

fof.'.  tioning.    The  goods  are  lying  around  in  the  wildest  con- 

K?  fusion,  they  arc  dusty  and  sun-broft'ned  or  covered  with 

If;;  8  thick  layej  of  cob-web.    Behind  them  it  is  all  dark,  every 

inch  of  the  windows  being  filled  up  with  the-  exhibited 

goods.     I  entered  several  shops,  and  when  I. asked  for 

tomething   the  salesman  wouM  light  a  candle  and  show 

me  how  the  goods  looked.    There  are  exceptions,  but  only 

til  exceptions,  to  the  general  rule.  *A  few  streets 'look  a 

tfii  little -more  inviting;  but  even  in  such  there  is  a  marked 

"  lack  of  taste. 

Salooi^s?    Indeed  1    They  are  called  public  houses  in 
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England.  We  complain  about  the  condition  in  America. 
But  come  to  London !  Not  only  the  men  are  drinking, 
but  the.  women  also  enter  the  saloons  without  the  least 
shame,  and  sit  down  to  drink  witli  the  men.  In  several 
instances  I  saw,  mothers  sitting  in  nqrrow  grog  shops 
wfth  baties  oil  their  knees.  Young  giris'very  often  served  ' 
as  bartenders  behin^l  the  counter.  They  talked  and 
laXghed  and  made  themselves  sweet  to  their  more  or  less 
tipsy  customers.  ^j.,     V-., 

Nearly  all  of  these  institutions  present  an  attractive    ; 
.  exterior,  and  the  more  "respectable"  places  are  luxur-    ; 
iiiftsly  furnished  inside.    But  the  most  of  tho.se  I  passed 
iSked  like  dreary  stalls  inside.  'Strange  to  say,  however, 
'this  class  sefmed  to  draw  the  greatest  number  of  cus- 
tomers. * 

.At  the  bazars,  where  the  people  buy  their  provisioas. 
it  is  an>  easy  matter  to-  stud/  the  genera)  condition  of 
the  common  people.  There  is  a  striking  diflference  bie- 
tween  such  places  in  London  and  the  markets  in  the  Am*' 
eric^  cities.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the  meat  bazar 
iti  a  certain  street.  -For  a  trifle  one  may  buy  the  neck, 
head  and  legs  of  a  goo*  tifcd  together  with  hemp  twine,  » 
five  sbeef*'  taijs  in  a  bunch,  shinned  and  nnskinned 
goats'  heads,  taits  of  cattle  of  different  ages  and  sb  forth 
to  suit  anytody's  fancy.  The  manner  in  which  the  people 
would  sneak  around  Saturday  evening  to  procure  a  little 
food  for  th?  Sunday,  turning  and  squeezing  the  meat- 
lumps  and  expressing  their  feelings  by  unmistakable 
grimaco  when  the,  prices  were  beyond  their  mean.<,  this 
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convinced  me  thnt  the  American  has  nothing  to  begrudge 
the  common  man  in  London.  '  •*•    . 

The  English  policeiqaii  is  an  interesting  tigtxrt.'  Tall 
and  straight,  '><=  standv  at  the  comer  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  .street,  turning  his  head  in  every  direction,  bat  see- 
ing and  hearing  nothing  except  what  concerns.his  special 
calling.  In  his  uniform  he  looks  dread-inspirin§,  and  one 
may  shrink  from  speaking  to  him.  But  if  you  make  a> 
'  venture*  you  wilf  find  him  to  be  kindness  personified.  It 
seems  to  afford  hirif  great  pleasure  to  give  some  one  a 
pointer,  and  he  is  apt  to  accompany  you  to  the  next 
comer  to  ascertain  that  you  follow  his  directions.  The 
impression  you  receive  from  him  is  that  he  is  a  faithful 
functionary.  In  one  respect  it  may  be  said  of  the  patrol- 
yntn  of  Londoii,  however,  that  hearin'^  they  hear  not, 'and 
seeFng  they  see  not :  they  seem  to  have  received  instruc- 
tions from  their  superiors  to  shut  their  eyes  and  ears  to" 
^'' that,  which  is  London's  greatest  shame.      ' 

Sunday  foreaoon  I  attended  mass  in  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral.   This' great  and  venerable  edifice  constitutes  the 
centre  of  Jx)ndon.  ,k.Iiv  pving  distangesKSt.  Paul's  Ca- 
:'  thcdral  is  mentioned  as  the  starting-point  in  thc.mtM 
;5     manner  as  Grand  Opera  is  referred  to  in  Parjs.  ;'•■'. 

fe'>       I  shall  not  attempt  to  write  an  iccount  of  this  struc- 
K^^— ture  and  of  all  the  great  men  whose  remains  are  gathered 

there:  I  am  dealing  only  in  trifles.  ,,    , 
W^:,      Jut  the  high  mass!  _Thos?  who  despise  the  Lutheran 
-»  ~'  Church  because  some  of  its  congregations  tolerate  mass 
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and  sacerdotal  robes^ught  to  pay  a  visit^the  "Evangel- 
ical Clu]rch,il  England."         '  • 

It  goes  witliout  saying  that  the  church  was  not  filled. 
Vyhy  should  it  be  filled?  It  was  not  built  for  tJie  purpose 
of  gathering  a  congregation  of  livyig  men  and  women 
who  desire.mutual  edification  by  way  of  "speaking  one  to 
another  in  psalms  and  .hymns  and  spiritual  songs."  On 
the  contrary  it  seems  to  .serve  as  a  repository  for  the  dead 
bodies  6t  heroes  and  famous  men;  for  of  such  there. are 
many.  Besides,  the  words  of 'the 'preacher  die  sways  be- 
fore they  reach  half  way  across  the  immense  roora.^       .-.I^ 

.  Though  it  was  eleven  o'clock  by  the  time  I  entered, 
there  were  yet^empty^^eats  in  the  front.  The  ministrah.t " 
boys,  dressed  in  white  garments,  and  unnumliered  priests 
and  deans — or  whatever  tlicy  are  called — had  been  chant- 
ting  to  each  other  I  do  not'know  how  long,  and  thty  k^t 
8^*^  ton  for  the  next  forty-five  minutes.  'i 

^^^>-  Then  came  the  sermon.  It  was  the  delivery  of  a  well 
^t  written  discourse  on  the  solvent  of  the  Lojd.  The  preacher 
?  remained  in  the  pulpit  exactly  fifteen'jninutes.  No  prayer 
«t  whatsoever,  for  in  the  Chiirch  of  England  no  prayers  are 
t^  i.    offered  but  those  found  in  the  book.  \    f 

pv        Then  the  others  resutped  thei?  chanting  and  continued 
^.    {qr  fully  an  hour,  closing   at   one   o'clock  bymafching 
m  a  splendid  procession  into  a  side-rooih.  •  Not  a  siii^ie 
,     hymn  was  sung  by  the  congregation.    Why  shoulrf^hoae^ 
^,  peopfi  sing?    They  could  not 'hav»  done  half /to  well  as 
'     ihfc  trfiined  mini^'trant  Ivys,  and  I  suppose  the  Lord  wouhP 
not  have  enjoyed  their  singing  so  well.    The  congregation  " 
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'  may  4i9ten  to  the  priests  -and  kneel  When  they  are  chant- 
ing. That  will  do  them  good.  SuA  at  least  is  the  view 
held  at  some  places  wliere  no  missionary  ever  put  his 
foQf^d  where  the  New  TcJtani^nt  is  not  known.  Now, 
why  should  not  the^  metropolis  of  Evang-elical  England 
be  just  as  far-advanced?  « 

It  was  a  magnificent    performance^   and    that    th( 

music  was  inspiring  cannot  be  denied.    But  I  was  unable 

to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  New  X^stament  christ- 

'    ianity  in  it.    There  is"  also  many  a  good  mian  in  the  Church 

■    of  England-  who  has  commenced  to  prdtest  against  the 

;  modem  tendency  toward  paganization. 

There  are  surely  lunidreds  upon  hundreds  of  regular 
'attendanti  at  t-ondon's  vast  sanctuary  wlio  are  yearning 
for  deliverance.  Oh,  if  a  word  of  deliverance  could,  be 
spoken  to" them!  Oli,  if  the  Lord  were  permitted  to  come 
in  the  Tinmble  garb  and  form  of  a  servant  «s  Himself 

"and  His  immediate  messengers  came!     Oh,  then  there 

'would  b'e  a  different  slraiii  and  a  different  spirit  witmn 
those  mighty  walls,  and  it  would  be  defightful  in  that  space 
wliich  now  is  so  gloomy ! ,  FOr  then  the  h«aiVs  woiild 
meet,  and  wlici'e  the  hearts  meet  'there  is' God's  dWeHing- 
place. 

In  the  evening  I  attended  another  church.  This  was 
large  too,  but  packed  to  the  last  pew.  There  was  sing- 
ing.' Those  who  had  no  J>ook.s  could  borrow  books. 
There  was  no  restraint.     The  organ  did  not  drown  the 

*«inging.  It  only  elicited  and  guided  the  strains,  and  they 
did  come  forth.    People  like  to  sing  if  the#  only  dare  and 
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are  permitted  to  do  so,  and  the  n^ost  of  them,  nay,  prac- 
tically all,  can  sing  if  there  is  somf  one  to  take  the  lead 
— iiot  to  teach  others,  but  only  to  interpret  the  craving  of 
the  heart.  There  is  warmth  in  this,  it  thaws  out  the  most 
stolid,"  making  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  singing;  and 
before'you  are  aware  of  it  you  are  singing  as  never  before. 
Oh,  how  easy  it  must  be  to  preach  after  such  inspiring 
singing  from  every  mouth  I  I  do  not  think  the  Lord 
has  anything  againh  congregational  singing  in  church. 

Perhaps  the  curiosities  of  Londof)  do  not  properly 
include  the  fact  that  it  rained  as  long  as  I  remained 
there,  and  that  upon  entering  the  street  I  was  immediately 
sprinkled  with  the  mud  that  sputtered  and  spattered*  in 
^11  directions.  But  in  those  days  nothing  intruded  itself 
more  persistently  upon  the  attentioi^of  the  traveler  than 
this  very  fact.  For  this  reason  it  must  be  mentioned  m 
the  summing  up  of  my  impressions  of  the  giant  city, 
and  it  may  also  serve  to  explain  why  my  descnption  of 
it  is  so  gl6omy.  t  "* 
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THIRD  CHAPTER.' 


In  Parif.— The  French  Cife.— The  G»bb«iha  o(  France.- Place  de 
■     la    rtutille.— Maraeillca.— The     French    Soldier.— An   Acrobat    in   a 
Flourishing  Trade. 

;*  Paris  is  in  many  respects  a  contrast  toiondon.    The 

main  streets  are  immensely  wide  and  planted  with  trees 
along  the  middle  or  on  both  sides.  Everywhere  ^titey  3re 
paved  with  stone,  brick  or  asphalt,  and  they  are  smooth 
and  clean  even  in  rough  weather.  -      , 

The  buildings  along  these  streets  are  exceedingly  art'' 

f '  istic,  not  very  tall,  and  generally  built  in  the  g^e  style. 
The  ground  floor  is  used  for  shops,  the  upper  floors  are 
iitted  up  as  elegant  family  acca«)modations.  The  stores 
are  neat  and  light,  and  the  exhibits  in  the  windows  are 
simply  fascinating.  One  does  not  receive  the  impression 
that  the  goods  arc  exposed  for  sale,  but  only  for  the  sake 
of  decoration.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  large  stores,  . 
but  the  same  wonderful  taste  and  sense  «f.  beauty  is  con-  , 
spicuous  on  every  hand. 

The  French  cafe  isjenowned  throughout  the  world, 

and  a  person  coming  from  America  cannot  avoid  paiying 

■    attention  to  it  upon  entering  Pari*    Every  Parisian  has 

1^  -  '     ^         ""  {  . 
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his  {avorite  cafe  where  he  spends  at  least  Jialf  aa  hour 
h  tvery  day.  tn  summer  he  is' seated  at  a' little  table  out  on 
*'tlie  sidewalk,  smokingliis  cigar  and  taking  an  occasionaT" 
lip  from  his  glass  or  from  Jiis  cup  of  coffee.  In  winter 
'  he  keeps  liimself  inside,  pTaying  cards,  domitioes  or  vbil- 
;  Hards.  „From  this  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  multitude 
^of  caf»s,  and  along  in  th/ afternoon  there  are  customer*;  •: 
in  ^very  one  of  thenf.    (  ,  ' 

Everything  going  on  inside  may  be  seen 'from  the'  v- 
street,  for  in  Paris  it  is  no  disgrace  to  drink,  provided'the 
drinking  is  done  "in  beauty."    And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  though  the  Parisian  consumes  immense  quantities  of    ' 
wine,  he  does  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  all  of  its 
unsightly  features  wholly  in  the  b.ickground.  ' 

Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  hold  that  the  French 
I^J  cafe  is  better  than  the  American  saloon.    It  may  be  even 
ii'",inore  dangerous  because  it  is  more  attractive.'  but  if  the 
Jfpeople  int  America  drank  so  "artistically"  as  the  Freftch  M 
'our  usual  arguments  in  favor  of  total  abstinence  woutd^not 
be  applicable :  it  would  at  least  be  necessary  to  irecast 
them  into  a  different  form.  •    ' 

Besides  the  cafes,  Paris  has  a  multitude  uf  other  public  ^ 
places,'  chief  of  which  are  the  parks  and  the  public  halls 
and  the  theaters,  and  the  Parisians  spare  no  pains  Jio 
make  these  attractive.  There  is  Grand  Opera,  the  grand- 
est and  most  expensive  theater  in  the  world.  It  is  ah  im- 
posing structure  indeed.  Its  foundation  was  laid  in  1861. 
The  sfte  cost  over  t\*io  inillion  dollars,  and' almost  five 
hundred  houses  had  to  be  torn  down  to  give  place  (or  the 
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building.  Thirteen  years  later  it  *»s  finished,  and  then- 
it  had  cost  about  -seven  million  dollar^  This  is  men- 
tioned only  as  an  insUnce  of  th>  liberality  of  the  Paris- 
iant  in  tlw  interest  of^musement  and  art. 

Having  only  a  day  and  a  half  at  tpji  disposal,  Icpuld 
visit  only  a  fcvr  of  the  most  famous  places?  '  •■  v^ 

There  is  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre  with  its  rich  archse-    y' 
o'logical  and  art  collections.    Close  by,  or  rather  in  con-  • 
nection  with  the  Louvre  are  the  Tuileries,  which 'jtjJice 
served  as* a  royal  palace  but  which  was  largely  destroyed' 
during  the  regime  of  the  commune.    Only  a  few  pavilidtis 
remain.    The  magnificent  garden  between  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Place  de  (a  Concorde  must  be  seem  in  fine  sum-  \ 
mer  weather  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 

Place  de  la  Concorde  is  the  place  where  the  guil-    ■ 
lotine  was  located.    This  place    has    a    terrible  history. - 
There  is  scarcely  another  .spot  on  tha  face  of  the  earth 
where  so  much  human  blood  has  been  shed  and  so  many 
cfuel  'de.eds  perpetrated.     It  is  the  Gabbatha  of  France. 
On  May  30th,  1770,  the  wedding  ©f  the  Prince  of  Dau- 

*  phin,  afterwards  Louis'XVL,  and^arie  Antoinette  was  to 
be  celebrated  with  magnificent  'tireworks.  '  From  some   ,' 
unknown  cause  a  panic  arqse,  and  1,200  peopl'e  wej-e  killed 

^  and  2,000  injured.'"  The  guillotine  was  erected  here  in 

'793-        '  ,  • 

The  f)|f t  head  to  drop  was  that  of  Louis  XVL  Nor 
was  the  queen  spared.  She  was  accused  of  having  led 
her  young  son  astray  and  was  sentenced  to  death 
without  proof. .  "I  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all  mothers 
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■I" 
•  preient,"  were  her  last  words.    But.they  could  not  hear, 
for  the  women  were,  if  possible,  even  more  bloodtjjirsty 
than  the  men.  MiratMBU  said  at  the  bepnning  of  the  revo- 
lution :''Lll  the  women  do  not  join  us  nothing^w^U  happen." 
But  thoy  did  join.y  They  were  prominent  in  the  riots. 
They  were  the  firm  Xo  put  the  heads  of  the  victims  on 
stakes  and  carry  them  in  triumph  through  the  city.  Some 
.'    ,  of  them  took  a  pleasure  in  scoffing  at  those  who  were" 
^;    sentenced' to  death,  calmly  plying  their  knitting-needles 
£<i'  while  waiting  for  the  execution.     The- intention  was  to 
^:     have  the  queen  executed  together  with  two  harlots.    But 
«i;      when  they  heard<jpf  it  they  said  they  would  throw  them- 
l^'-''  selves  on  their  kfees  before  her,  and  that  had  to  be 
h       avoided.  , . 

f/>  In  the  course  of  two  years  about  two  thousand  heads 

^  ■      dropped  from  this  terrible  engine.  ,    ' 

>?;,  On  three  occasions  foreign  armies  have  camped  on 

Saf'     this  open  ground  in  the  centre  of  Paris — the  Allied  Fbrces 
in  1814,  a  part  of  the  rfritish  jkrmy  in  1815  and  the  Prus- 
sians in -1871.  '        * 
*-           A  knowledge  of  these  historical  facts  makes  ^he  Place 
J  '    -de  la  Concorde  peculiarly  interesting  to  »he  traveler.  Ohe 
f,  •      who  never  has  thought  of  this  spot  without  dread  must, 
*"   ,    upon  facing  the  scene,  admit  that  i^thing  so  magiiificent, 
j^,,  ■  nothfng  so  charmingly  beautiful  can  oe  found  etwwhere 
h'A     in  Europe.  "                  ■*-  » 
k'           Exactly  on  the  spot  where  the  guillotine  once  stood 
may  now  be  seen  the  obelisk  of  Luxor.    It  is  a  seventy- 
'■^     six  foot  shaft  of  stone  which  weighs  two  hundred  and 
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forty  tons.  It  stands  on  a  solid  block  o(  grranite  weighing ' 
ninety-six  tons.  Eight  statues  surround  it,  and  they  sym- 
bolize the  eight  leading  cities  outside  of  Parts:  Lyon, 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Rouen,  Brest,  LHle  and 
Strassburg,  the  last  mentioned  of  which  now  bttongs  to 
Geniiany.  .*  «   '- 

'  Place  de  nCCrfncorde  affords  a  view  of  the  Tri- 
umphal Arch,  the  finest  and  most  exjynsiye  of  its  kind. 
It  Was  begun  by  tlie  first  Napoleon  and  completed  by 
Louis  Philippe,4s  one  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  wide  and 
.    one  liundred  and  sixty  feet  high  and  has  cost  two  million 
<     dollars.*  .      ^ 

From  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  extends  the  splendid 
paVkway,  Champs  Elysees,  .with  Palais  Elyse,  where  the 
president  of. France  resides. 
'  Place  de  la  Bastille  is  the  present  name  of  the  place 
where  the  notorious  palace  Bastille  St.  Antonie  once 
stood.  It  was  built  by  Charles  V.  and  Charles  VI.  and 
afterwards  used  as  a  state  prison.  At  the  beginning  of  tUe 
French  'Revqlotion  it  was  "leveleJ  with' the  ground"  by 
the  maddened  mob.  The  governor  ^nd  his  garrison  made 
a  desperate  resistance;  but  when  he  saw  that  he  could 
not  keep  his  ground  against  the  axes  and  lances  of  the , 
•aging  multitude  hi  surrendered  on  condition  that  he 
and  his  soldiers  should  be  spared  It  waS  only  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  the  soldiers  were  conveyed  to  a 
place  of  safety.  But  the  governor  and  his  oflficers  were 
killed  and  their  heads  raised  on  poles  and  carried  around 
^\  iBmidst  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  crowd.        _  '    \ 

4,  .    •  '  •         •  • 
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'  ,  The  site  of  the  Bastille  is  now  an  open  square.  In 
Ijiemory  of  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  a  one-hundred, 

-<1»nd  fifty  -foot  column  has  been  erected  on  a'sqtlare  foot- 

,<■.  piece  of  marble.    On  the  fop  "of  this  column  toiSfers  the 

p''  goddess  oi  liberty,  holding  a  bird  on  one  hand  and  a 
broken  chain  in  the  other.  ■> 

But  I  must  ndt  tire  my  readers  any  more  with  my  ad- 
tmratioii  of  Paris.    I  must  continue  my  journey.         , 

In  the  afternoon  of  November  thirtieth  I  sped  south- 
ward, and  the  next  morning  I  was  in  Marseilles.   , 

'  This  is  the  most  flourishing  commercial  city  of  France. 

.   A  confusion  Jj  narrow  streets  and  old  buildjngs  indicates 

that  the  city  was  not  planned  in  modem  times.     But  in 

.':'  the  main  streets  there  is  much  which  is  not  inferior  to  Pa- 
ris. The  motley  crowd,  the  surging  nfe  is  highly  charac* 
teristic.  One  cannot  escape  the  idea  that  this  is  the  di- 
viding line  between  civilization  and  barbarism. 

Upon  traveling  through  France,  the  great  Eiifopean 
republic,  where  kingdoms  and  empires  have  been  doomed  . 
to  destruction  one  after  another,  where  "liberty,  equality 

.'  and  fraternity"  has  been  the  great  watchword  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  numer- 
ous uniformed  tnen  who  are  met  with  in  highways  and 
byways  almost  everywhere,  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 
^Vhether  they  be  privates  or  officers  they  are  stately 
figures,  and  ,the  mere  sight  of  them  is  enou^  to  make 

;  ■    common  people  tremble  from  respect.    I  actually  felt  a 
chill  running  do*n  my  back  as  I  was  walking  from  the 
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steamer  to  the  custom-house  at  Calais  between  two  solid 
columns  of  soldiers  who  .were  armed  to  the  teeth. 

Is  this  the  way  a  liberty-loving  people  receive*  a  stran- 
ger? I  asked  myself.  Soldiers  here  and  soldiers  there, 
everyone  of  them  looking  like  Goliath  of  Gath  I  ','   . 

.  But  a  little  closei'  observation  pf  the  movements  of 
the  French  soldier  will  soon  convince  you  that  he  is  not 
'I  an  invincible  ^altit.  He  is  stubborn  and  stulid,  his  uni- 
Irformis  too  heavy,  there  arc  too  many  belts,  and  the  whole 
^,  figure  conveys  the  impression  of  clumsiness  and  uncouth- 
ness.  He  may  strike  a' hard  blow  if  he  only  hits.  But 
compared"  wjth  the  American,  volunteer  he  is  too  slow,  i 
and  by  the  tinie  his  nfle  is  raised  the  battle  is  over.  . 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  soldiers  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers  arc  no  better  than  those  of  France.  This 
throws  an  instnictive  light  on  the  fact  that  the  Spaniard 
was  so  easily  done  up  by  the  American.  He  had  to  shoot 
before  he  had  time  to  aim,  making  the  war  a  chance- 
game  on  his  part.      ^  ^ 

U  is  elasticity  of  body  and  mind  that  the'drafted  sol- 
dier of  France  is  lacjfing,  and  this  defect  canncft  be  remed--' 
ied  Jinder  the  old  system.  To  lop  off  the  heads  of  kings 
and  princes  or  send  political  opponents  to  Devil's  Island 
does  not  necessarily  usher  in  that  "liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity"  which  produces  .energetic  and  dauntless  sol- 
diers. 

The  French  aristocracy  must  be  profoundly  huraih'-" 
1^  ated,  and  a  thorough  rejuvenation  must  take  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  people  before  the  French^  youth  can  attain 
I 
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that  cotnbinatiM  of  skill  and  promptness  and  impetuosity 
which  distinguishes  the  American  and  which,  above  every- 
thing else,  cpried  the  day  at  Manila  and  Santiago. 

But  the  French  have  much  to  suffer  and  mqch  to  leani 
biffore  they  reach  that  point.   ,       .   ' 

We  finci  that  the  natural  bent  and  bias  of  men  is  in- 
litely  differentiated.  Whoever  was  cut  out  for  a  black- 
smith will  not  feel  at  home  in  a  tailor  shop.  Everyone 
'  should  try  to  find  the  niche  for  which  he  was  made,  and 
he  that  finds  none  should  start  on  an  exploring  expedition. 
Itwill  not  do  to  relapse  intp  idleness.  One^cannot  make 
a  iWing  in  that  way.  -But  If  one  finds  Out  to  a  ccrtaint\i 
v/hm  he  is  fit  for,  he  then  asks,  Will  it  pay?  And  here 
we  find  that  some  people  enter  upon  business  for  which 
they  are  not  suited,  but  which  nevertheless  is  profitable 
and  brings  handsome  returns.  ■ 

In  Marseilles  J  saw  such  a  man.  He  was  a  genius  in 
his  way.  He  had  made  the  discovery- that  travelers  are 
big  children  who  may  easily  be  -fooled  to  part  \vith  their 
money,  and  in  a  girl  he  had  found  certain  capacities  which 
he  knew  how  to  utilize. 

He  evidently  had  no  talent  as  an  acrobat.  Yet  he 
attempted  to  do  something  in  this  line,  and  maybe  it 
was  his  clumsiness  and  helplessness  that  attracted  atten- 
tion and  created  the  greatest  merriment  among  the  pas- 
sengers who  were  watching  him. 

This  man  reminded  me  of  a  penniless  and  friendless 
tramp  who  came  to  a  certain  town  in  Nonvay  and  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  that  he  soon  became  a  wealthy  and  in- 
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fluential  citizen.  He  pretended  to  be  an  opera  singer  and 
draw  a  full  ho^se  though  the  admission  (ee  was  rather  high. 
He  could  not  sing.  But  the  people  got  fun  for  their, 
■money  anyway,  and  he  raised  sufficient  funds  to  begin 
» flourishing  business.  '  j 

But  our  friend  in  Marseilles  has  new  customers  every 
day  and  often  several  times  a  day,  enabling  him  to  run  his 
business  the  year  around.  He  does  not  receive  his  pay 
in  advance ;  but  the  travelers  are  generous  people  who  do 
not  want  a  hearty  laugh  for  nothing,  and  they  are  very 
apt  toHhrow  a  coin  each  upon. the  quay  as  the  ship  is 
about  to  depart.  This  makes  him  so  madly  happy  that 
he  attempts  a  new-experiment  whicl)  turns  out  still  more 
disastrously,  and  there  is  always  some  one  .on  hand  to 
Ipay  him  for  repeating  it.  But  he  is  plainly  going  from 
bad  to  worse  until  orders  are  given' to  untie  tjie  line  and 
jjutpff.        * 

Then  he  seizes  a  ladder,  and  as  he  raises  it  a  ten-year 
|bld  girl  climbs  up  past  him.    By  the  time  she  reaches  the 
SS:  top  of  the  ladder  he  has  raised  the  lower  end  of  it  above 
his  head,  and,  standing  erect  on  the  topmost  rung  of 
the  ladder,  she  kisses  her  hand  and  shouts  to  us  in  Eng- 
lish as  we  are  departing,  "Happy  voyage !" 
fe    .  Tl]e  effect  was  instantaneous.     A  storm  of  applause 
^greeted  her  from  the  steamer,  and  the  coins  rang  and 
fiKtatfled  along  the  quayi 

This  man,  you  ise,  was  persistent    I   s%id  to  myself 
^ihat  he  was  a  fool,  but  1  take  it  all  back.    He  had  made 
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the  (litcovcry  that  tnivelen  are  good-natured  people 
whose  pufK-strings '  are  slack,  and  when  he  counts  his 
money  in  the  evening  1ie,  may  justly  flatter  himself  that 
there  Are  biggtr  fools  in  thii  world  than  he. 


.■      --■■»). 


FOURTH  CHAPTER. 


Through  the  Mediteirineao.— Ai  Port  8«id.  -AnOld  JugRler.— Like 
■  Womi  in  an  Ant-Hill.— Blind  Men.— The  Canal.— the  Red  Sea,— 
Xtlen.— Divera, 

■  We  left  Marseilles  in  the  afternoon  of  December  first. 
1  he  next  morning  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
,  were  in  sight. 

The  Strait  of  Bonifacio  between  these  islands  is  not 
,  very  witje,  .and  by  means  of  field  glasses  we  could  easily 
see  thejeople  moving  on  either  side  of  the  strait. 

The  coiintry  looks  very  barren  and  uninviting  from 
the  sen.  But  in  Corsica,  which  is  a  mountainous  country, 
there  are  extensive  forests,  and  the  climate  is.iaid  t6  b<; 
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very  pIciMint.  On  the  contrary,  the  interior  of  Sardinia 
is  sail!  to  be  unhealthy,  yet  very  fertile.  In  anciei^t  times 
the  Rgmans  used  to  send  their  worst  criminals  to  this 
place. 

The  next  day  we  passed  the  Lipary  Islands.  One  ol 
these  is  Stromboli,  which  we  passed  close  by.  It  looked 
like  a  huge  coal-pit  in  tV  process  of  brisk  charring.  At 
first  there  was  a  strong  wind,  and  the  smoke  was  swept  in 
a  northwesterly  direction  without  being  detache<l  from- 
he  summit  of  the  mountain.  Later  nn  the  wind  abated, 
nd  the  smoke  was  formed  into  a  column  which  spread 
out  at  the  top  and  finally  assumeil  the  shape  of  a  stu- 
pendous mushroom.  There  nuist  be  a  pretty  big  fire  some- 
where in  the  bowels  of  this  island  since  it  keeps  on  smok- 
ing from  century  to  century.  ^ 

Later  in  the  day  Italy  and  Sicily  ♦love  in  sight.  The 
Strait  of  Messina,  which  separates  Sicily  from  Italy,  is 
very  narrow  and  shallow,  and  our  speed  haa  to  be  reduced 
le-half.    'the  beauty  of  this  place  Tsj!;reat. 

The  city  of  Messina  is  located  on  \  slope  on  the  Si- 
cilian coast,  as  if  gazing  at  its  own  imagbsn  the  sea;    It 
is  a  good-sized  town,  having  some  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.    It  has  a  fine  harbor,  a  university  smCLniaiix^ 
large  buildings. 

Farther,  to  the  south  rises  Mount  j^tna,  the  volcano.  i| 
It  is  generally  quiet,  and  its  sides  were  covered  with  spow. 'n 
History  tells  us  that  great  eruptions  have  taken  place  in 
this  volcano  at  great  intervals  for  more  than  two  thous*  : 
and  years  past.     The  most  violent  eruption  was  that  of  ' 
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1669.     On  that  occaiion  the  'lava  current  reached  the 
ocean. 

On  TucMlay  afternoon,  December  sixth,  we  were  in 

Port  Said.    This  city  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Sum 

■  canal,  on  a  naiyow  strip  of  land  extending  into  the  Medi- 

*   terranean  Sea.  •  ■  W  Vv 

;■    '      Here  we  had  a  fcretaste  of  Oriental  life. 

^f        We  had  to  stop  for  coaling.    Two  or  three  barges, 

|>;  'atrung  together,  loaded  to  the  gunwales  and  crowded  with 
people  on  tdp'of  the  coal,  were  towed  tip  to  either  side 
of  our  steamer.  And  how  those  people  did  yell  I  Every- 
one used  his  mouth  as  though  his  living  depended  upon 
that  organ  alone*. 

'i;        What  in  the  world  are  all  these  people  goV>g  to  do, 

.:      dirty  and  repulsive  as, they  look?         . 

Carry  c<«il!  ; 

!  ■.  Two  planks  were  place<l  from  the  barge  to  the  steamer, 
one  for  carrying  coal,  the  other  lor  retummg  to  the  barge, 
A  rope  was  stretched  from  the  gunwale  of  our  steamer  and 
simply  tied  to  a  man  standing  on  the  barge.  It  was 
used  as  a  hand-rail  by.the  coal-carriers  when  they  entered 
the  steamer  with  baskets  of  coal  on  their  heads.  -There 
wev  always  about  twenty  roU^B  men  walking  up  the 
plank,  all  of  them  using  the  rope^  steady  their  gait,  and 
the  one  man  down  at  the  barge  had  to  keep  it  tight.  Thif 
was  cheaper  than  to  put  up  a  post  of  wood  or  iron. 

?;;'•;        It  was  also  cheaper  to  hire  hundreds  of  men  to  carry    } 

' '  the  coal  than  to  keep  macnines  for  hoisting  the  coal  on 
board  the  steamer 

:"     ■  ■      ■    -...^..-.rt 
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The  Arabs  havf  discovered  where  the  Europctm 
have.'ttteir  weakest  point,  and  they  also  know  Jiow  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  CUir  steamer  soon  swarmed  with  mer- 
chants, and  all  imaginable  kinds  of  goods  seemed  to  be 
represeiittd.  Those  who  had  mon<y  bought  something 
either  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  or  because  they  took  pity 
on  the  poor  creatures. 

None  of  them,  however,  was  mo4-e  -successful  than  a 
good  old  «oul  of  a  juggler  and  his  young>  son.  They 
both  knew  their  business,  but  the  old-fellow  carried  off 
the  pastry.  '  " 

Indeed,  he  was  a  man  of  many  tricks.  Without  any 
apparent  effort  he  w6uld  pqll  a  big  hen's  egg  out  of  the 
nose  of  one  of  the  pas.sen^ers  and  recover  a  lost  coin  in 
the  mouth  of  another.  To  make  a  little  chick  lay  two  big 
eggs  was  ito  trick  at  all,  he  assured  us.  But  if  we  would 
give  him  a  Bttle  more  money — English  or  French,  it  made 
no  dilTerencc  to  liim — he  would  show  us  a  sight^^worfh 
seeing.  Tlie  hiotjcy  was  forthcoming,  of  course.  He 
borrowed  two  silver  coins  and  let  one  o^he  company 
hold  them  in  his  hand.  The  latter  double^P^MHist  and 
held  the  monev  tightly.  .  , 

"If  you  lose  them,"  said  the  juggler;  "yon  must  pay 
mt  a  pound.    OlC  no,  don't  get  scared,  I'll  spare  you." 

Tlien,  cutting  a  few  capers  along  the  floor  and  whist- 
ling, he  asked  for  the  coins. 

"I  have  them."  - 

A  few  more  capers..  ' 

•  "Hare  you  the  coins  yet'?" 
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"Y«." 
<     WhistlniK  and  blowing. 
"Do  voti  atill  keep  them?" 
"Vc" 

"I  (Ibn't  believe  it.    Opci)»yoiir  hand  and  let  me  tee." 
^Uah  I    There  were  two  copper  coins  in  his  hand., 

"IJid  1  not  tell  you  that  yon  would  lose  them?  What 
has  become  of  them?  Cannot  find  them?  Well,  then, 
IJIl  eat  the  copper  coins." 

L  And  down  liis'ihroat  they  went,  apparently.  'But  they 
got  stuck  on  one  side  of  his  throat,  and-  he  could  not 
force  them  any  farther  down.  They  were  there,  sure 
enough.  Kvery  one  could  hear  them  rattle  when  he  struck 
the  siMJt.  N'otliini.;  remained  hut  to  gulp  them  up,  and 
now  they  liaif  been  turned  into  silver  again. 

Tliese  and  many  other  tricks  hpperfonned. 

I  forgot  iiTa-sk  him  how  he  managed  to  do  it,  hence 
I  cannot  explain. 

The  traveler,  ui>on  landing  in  Port  Said,  is  treated 
like  a  worm  in  an  anthill.  From  the  stores,  which  gener- 
ally arc  well  furnished,  the  Arabic  merchants  rush  out  to 
meet  us  with  open  arms,  urging  us  Jo  come  in  and  look 
at  their  goods.  One  is  bringing  a  sHeep-skin  with  snow- 
white  wool  and  wishes  to  sell  it  at  an  unheard-of  reduc- 
tion. .Vnpther  comes  trotting  with  a  piece  of  needle- 
work in  his  hand  artd  protests  that  money  cannot  buy  a 
duplicate  of  it  in  the  whole  world.  The  little  boys  point 
this  way  and  that  way  and  ask  only  the  merest  trifle  for 
conducting  you  to  the  best  public  house  or  the  finest  ho- 
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tcl  in  town.  Arabs  wearinK  long,  white  skirti  come  in 
couple*,  each  one  leading  a  donkey  and  offering  the  trav- 
eler a  cheap  ride.  >\'hen  a  traveler  mounti  a  donkey  iti 
owner  runs  behind,  jerking  the  animal's  tail  or  goading  it 
with  a  sharp  stake  to  make  it  walk  fast. 

Here  comes  a  boy  leading  a  human  specimen  which, 
he  claimi  to  be  blind  and  which  puts  up  a,  horrid-looking  - 
face.  He  wants  money.  \Of  course  r  That's  what  evriy- 
IxKly  does.  And  who  is  callous  enough  to  say  no  in  a  case 
like  this?  It  would  be  a  pity  to  send  one  like  him  away 
empty-handed.    There  goes  ^he  sixpence  I 

Lo,  there  comes  another  I    Stx|)ence  again  I 

"Mistcf,  mister,  poor  blind  man!"  .shouts  a  third  one 
who  thinks  he  is  almost  too  late  to  reap  a  harvest  for  his 
blind  man  who,  by  the  way,  looks  even  more  miserable 
than  the  others.  Well,  this  time  only  a  copper  coin  is 
forthcoming.  Such  a  rushing  business  as  this  compels 
a  reduction  of  the  inve.stmcnts. 

"Here,  here!"  yells  itill  another,  who  almost  drags 
his  blind  man  along.  "Well,  here'Sa^Jcnny  for  you  too." 
It  is  written:  "Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee."  Bu»  ask  • 
yourself,  my  dear  reajqr,  when  you  are  at  Port  Said, 
whether  you  don't  wish  you  were  on  board  again  before 
you  are  besieged  by  too  many  blind  men.  I  wotiM  also 
add4hat  the  blindness  of  these  men  presents  a  debatable  ' 
question.     Many  o.f  them  may  see  as  well  as  you  Or  I. 

It  took  us  a  day  and  a  hi\i  to  pass  through  the  .' 
Suez  canal.  This  watenvay  between  the  Mediterranean  r 
and  the  Red  Sea  is  so  narrow  that  when  two  ships  meet, '  '. 
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om  of  them  nuist  be  stopped  tnd  crowde<l  up  to  one  »ide 
while  the  other  glides  by.  The  nort|iK;oing  ships  having 
the  right  of  way,  we  had  to  stop  several  times  Aid  wrere 
thus  somewhat  delayed.  We  usually  made  aboil  five 
miles  an  hour  while  on  the  move. 

In  ancient  times  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on 
between  Europe  and  the  rich  Indies  across  the  neck  of 
land  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  by 
building  a  canal  either  directly  from  oc&n  to  ocean  or 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  latter  plan  was  put 
into  execution  by  Sesostris  and  Necho,  but  Darius  Hys- 
taspis  completed  the  work.  This  canal  was  reopened  J»y 
the  Ptolemies,  but  the  trade  along  this  route  was  not 
active.  The  canal  was  repaired  in  640,  A.  D.,  but  soon 
decayed  again.  Traces  of  it  may  yet  be  seen.  Several 
Turkish  sultans  thought  of  building  a  new  canal  along 
the  same  route.  Napoleon  I.  advocated  the  plan.  But 
the  English,  supposing  that  ft  would  inju»»  their  East 
India  trade,  were  against  it.  In  1843  Mehemed  Ali  or- 
dered surveys  to  be  made,  and  it  was  demonstrated  that 
the  level  of  the  Red  Sea  was  not,  as  formerly  supposed, 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  idea 
of  cuttini;  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Suez  from  sea 
to  sea  was  at  last  takpn  up  in  all  seriousness  by  Ferdi- 
nand de  I^sseps,  the  famous  French  engineer,  in  the  year 
1854,  and  he  was  supported  by  Said  Pascha,  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt 

An  international  committee  of  prominent  engineers 
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from  the  different  countries  o<  Europe  wu  ap^inted 
Thii  committee  convened  in'Varii  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Egypt.  The  immediate  result  was  the  organization  o( 
•  stock  company  having  a  capital  stock  of  two  h)in<ired 
million  francs,  and  the  work  was  begun  in  the  spring  of 
1859. 

It  was  a  stii|H-ti(loiis  undegaking.  No  less  than  twen- 
ty-four hundred  n\iMion  cubic  feet  of  earth  had  to  be  re- 
moved. Imagine  what  a  large  force  of  laborers  it  re- 
quired and  under  what  singularly  difficult  circumstances  . 
the  work  had  to  be  done  —  in  the  middle  of  a  desert, 
far  away  from  places  where  provisions  and  water  could  be 
procured.  Until  a  canal  was  dug  from  the  Nile  to  the 
place  of  operations  no  less  than  sixteen  hundred  camels 
were  used  every  day  for  supplying  men  and  beasts  with 
water.  ^ 

Several  large  camps  were  built,  and  these  soon  as- 
sumed the  appearance  uf  towns,  having  hospitals,  post 
offices,  telegraph  offices  etc. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fresh-water  canal  from  the  Nile  to  Suez  for 
supplying,  water  and  for  transporting  provisions,  tools 
and  other  necessaries.  This  canal  was  completed  through- 
out its  whole  lengtK  in  1863.  '^t  Lakt  Timsah,  where  it 
is  connefted  with  the  mam  canal  by  means  of  two  locks, 
the  town  of  Ismaili  was  established.  The  main  depots, 
shops  and  offices  were  located  at  this  place. 

Many  difficulties  were  met  with.  England  persisted 
in  antagonizing  the  work.     The  laborers  were  greatly 
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htrUMd  by  fcvcri.  But  woric  than  anything  else  wera 
the  ravage)  of  the  cholera  in  1K65.  In  tpite  of  all  dif- 
'  flcalties  and  dinapixiinlnients,  however,  the  perseverance 
of  de  Lesseps  was  crowned  with  success,  and  in  the  fall 
.  ol  1869  he  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  canal  for  pub- 
lic tnifficr 

These  plains,  dreary,  ash-gray,  devoid  of  the  slightest 
trace  of  vcKct.ition,  present  a  most  disheartening  appear- 
ance., Sand,  sand,  and  nothing  but  sand  as  far  a* 'the 
eye  can  sec. 

Sottiewhere  in  this  region  .^braham  was  once  travel- 
ing back  and  forth  with  his  wife  Sarah.  The  brothers 
of  Joseph  made  two  strips  across  this  waste  between  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  and  Canaan,  laden  with  bags  of 
grain,  and  Joseph  and  Mary  with  their  chilil  Jesus  fled 
the  same  way  from  the  <ruel  liaml  of  llerml.  It  can 
not  be  so  very  far,  since  the  ancients  were  able  to  cover 
the  whole  distance  on  foot.  Now  it  takes  less  than  a 
day  to  traveMrom  Port  Said  to  Jerusalem,  the  distance 
between  Pprt  Said  and  Jaffa  by  steamer  and  the  balance 
by  rail. 

But  I  wonder  whether  the  country  really  was  so  bar- 
ren in  ancient  times.  It  is  claimed  <hat  traces  of  cities' 
have  been  found  here  and  there  throughout  (his  desert, 
indicatinj;  that  the  ground  must  have  been  tiUable;  btit 
that  points  to  prehistoric  times. 

The  small  stations  along  the  canal  were  surrounded 
by  luxuriant  palm  trees,  presenting  a  refreshing  contrast 
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to  the  eye,  which  grew  tired  of  Glaring  at  those  endleis 
Miul-plaini. 

Here  and  tliere  were  imali  huts  which  served  M  homes 
(or  human  beings.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  they  make 
■f  living.  But  they  seemed  to  realize  the  value  o( 
money:  their  liOle  boys  —  some  of  them  were  big 
too,  for  that  matter  —  came  running  after  "ui  along  the 
canal  with  open  mouths  and  outstretched  hands,  groan- 
ing and  moaning  as  though  their  lives  were  at  stake. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it,  they  wanted  money. 
When  something,  was  thrown  upon  the  shore  they  did 
not  take  time  to  pick  it  up,  but  placed  a  mark  in  the 
sand  and  kept  cm  trotting  alongside  our  steamer.  Some 
of  them  would  follow'  us  for  miles  until  they  were  ex- 
hausted, whereupon  they  slowly  returned,  hunting  for  the 
coins  thrown  to  them.  -"    / 

At  one  place  wc  noticed  about  fifty  camels  engaged 
in  carrying  sand  up  from  the  canal  out  on  the  plain. 
Instead  of  panniers,  two  big  boxes  wer*  strung  together 
and  placed  on  either  sl#lc  of  the  back  of  the  animal.  When 
the  boxes  were  to  be  filled,  the  animal  lay  down  care- 
fully and  remained  quiet  until  the  men  had  loaded  up. 
At  a  given  signal  the  camel  rose  and  faithfully  carried 
its  burden  out  upon  the  plain. 

The  monotony  of  the  scene  was  pleaSantly  relieved 
by  an  occasional  railway  train  rushing  past. 

The  Red  Seal  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
origin  of  the  name.  To  my  eye  it  looked  light  blue* 
But  colors  must  not  be  discussed.     I  Know  a  printer 
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who  cannot  dittinruiih  between  white,  yellow  .and  blue.  . 
It  if  all  one  color  to  him.     When  the  common  run  of 
people  ha\'e  agreed  to  call  it  red  I  yield  my  point  and 
join  the  majority.    That't  the  eatieat  way.  ,    '    .^. 

As  long:  at,  we  could  see  the  land  after  leaving  Suet  !% 
everything  was  dreary  and  gloomy.  li  the  Bible  did  not  *'^ 
tell  us  that  Motes  conducted  the  children  of  Israel  dry-  '-.Ij 
•ho<l  across  this 'body  of  water  as  they  were  emignrtin^  |k 
from  Rgypi  to  the  Arabian  dc«ert,  and  if  Mount^Sinai' :>fj 
were  not  located  so  clow  by  that  one  who  ia  well  posted  «|j 
can  point  it  out,  there  wptlld  be  nothing  to  look  for.  -^M 
Inhere  are  both  lofty  mountains  and  broad  plains;  but  it  ".v; 
is  all  ash-colored.  I  really  wonder  whether  it  looked  ■  j 
ao  forl|rn  when  the  Israelites  were  tramping  around  in.'f-'-^^ 
this  vicmity?  Well,  then  I  can  easily  tell  why  they  com-  J 
plained,  and  how  it  came  al>oflt  that  they  were  so'de-'''^ 
pendent  upon  the  manna  which  they  obtained  from  day  i^'t 
to  day.  '.jij 

We  left  Suez  Thursday  morning  and  arrived  at  Aden  -^is 
early  the  ne.\t   Monday      Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  ,jS 


i^      took  ua  four  days  and  nights  to  plow  through  the  Red 
Sea.     We  faced  a  brisk  wirtd,  tliruugliout  this  stretch, 


and  for  two  days  the  sea  was  lashed  into  foam,  tlje  steamer*  «i 
pitching'  and  hewing  its  way,  as  it  were,  through  wave  ^M 
upon  wave,  mile  upon  mile.  The  Red  Sea  is  usually  calm  '"'^ 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  cause  of  this  unusual  storm,  :'{^ 
according  to  an  explanation  volunteered  by  the  stewards,  ,'f!:J 
was  the  presence  of  so  many  "sky  pilots"  on  bdard.    (A  "^M 

•ky  pilot,  is  oi\(  who  tries  to  point  out  a  safe  passage  to  tf^ 
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heaven.)    Well,  it  did  happen  once  liefqre  that  a  Morm   , 
•role  hrcauie  there  w(i  a  missionary  on  board.     But 
on  that  occasion  the  upshot  was  that  he  only  traveled 
so  much  more  rapidly.  an<l  although  Jie  did  not  land 
.  exactly  where  he  intended  to  go;  he  turned  up  whert  ^ 
the  Lord  wanted  him. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  cause  of  our  storm. 
Yet  I  know  that  hut  (or,the  briskM^ind  the  heat  would 
have  l)een  well-nigh  intolerable.. 

Aden  is  situated  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Arabian 
-  peninsula.  It^s  sin  English  possession  and  is  surrounded 
by  strep  mountains,  making  it  an  almost  in^pregnable 
military  stron(;hold.  It  is  an  important  commercial  mart. 
About  three  hundred  thousand  camels  bring  merchandise  * 
to  this  city  every  year. 

Drinking  water  is  obtained  partly  through  mains  lead- 
ing irom  wells  dug  in  ttje  valleys  among  the  lofty  moun- 
fains,  partly  from  distilled  sea  water. 

Arabian  merchants,  who  are  always  on  the  qui  viv«, 
of  cours«  did  not  fail  to  hoard  oar  ship  With  their  goods, 
their  main  article  being  .ostrich  feathers.  It  struck  me 
that  tlieir  goo<ls  \(iere  expen.sive;  but  connoisseurs  as- 
sured mc  that  the  feathers  were  fabulously'  cheap,  §nd 
many  passengers  purcliased  a  goodly  supply. 

The  boys  of  this  place  have  an  interesting  way  df 
making  monry.  They  swarm  in  small  boats  around  thr 
steamers,  proposing  to  dive  and  fetch  up  coins  thrown 
down  into  the  water.  But  they  refuse  to  dive  ^r  cop- 
per coins,  presumably  becau^  these  cannot  so  easily  be 
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seen  in  the  water.    Thejt  will  siflg  a  song  (or  acbppeir 
coin  if  it  is  thrown  d^wninto  t^e;boat  to  them;  but  if  it 
is  thrown  into  the  water  they  simply  let  it  sink  to  the 
^'-bottom.    Tlwy  want  an  English  shilling  for  a  dive,  and 
1;  tor.  two  sixpence  you 'may- make  them  dive  twice.    For 
1;  the  fun  of  the  thing  I'threw  down  amAmerican  ten  cent 
piece.    Like  an  arrow  one  of  the  boys  shot  down  through 
the  briny  liquid  and  fetched  the  coin.    This  coin  created 
great  excitement  and  wonder,  and  the  whole  crow(^had 
.  to  see  it.    They  seemed  to  discuss  the  matter  quijje  ex- 
baiustively:    I  have  no  idea  as  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at ; 
but  tliey  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  and  concluded  by  sing- 
ing a  joll^  song  to  us. 
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FIFTH    CHAPTER.        .        < 
(Written  during  the  voyage.)^ 

Good  Conpany.— An  American  HiMknuy.— A  l%>v«Bieot  »aoa% 
SMdeiMt.— Death  and  Funeral.— Dancing, 

How  we  are  getting  along  on  board  otir  steamer? 

'  Well;  I  have  no .  particular  reason  for  con^laining.     I 

:  know  nothing  about  the  fifst  class.  But  the~  second  class 
passengers  are  well  provided  for.  Good  board  and  ac- 
commodating stewards.  '  -  "  "S^ 
Our  fellow  passengers?  They  are  a  fin?  lot  To  mh-"'^ 
gin,  four  of  us  occupied  one  state  room.  One  of  them  is 
a  garrison  chaplain,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  may  boast  of  being  a  living  link  in  the  Apostolic 
succession.  One  is  a  traveling  merchant,  and  a  pleasant 
ifellow  he  is.    But  he  has  no  use  for  the  representative  of 

"^the  Apostolic  succession.  The  third  one  is  a  young  Mo- 
hammedan from  Agra,  India.  His  complexion  is  dark, 
almost  black.  He  walks  about  with  his  shirt  dangling  out- 
side  his  trousers  and  with  a  huge  turban  on  his  head. 
But  you  would  better  pay  your  respects  to  this  man,  my 
worthy  reader^  for  he  is  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  staff  of 

'  domestics  at  Windsor  castle,  London  I  This  position  is 
sibove .  everything  that  you  or  I  Caii  ever  aspire  to  in 
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this  world.  I  wi»h  you  cotJld  get  a  peep  at  the  unifomt 
and  medals  which  he  pre»erye$  'as  sacred  relic*.  One 
evening  when  he  complained  that  the'  sea  rushed  in 
through  the  porthole  and  sprinkled  Iris  bed,'  and  the  stew- 
ard told  him  that  he  knew  of  no  reniedy,  our  good  friend 
hinted  that  he  would  report  this  outrage  to  the  queen 
upon  his  return  to  London.  lystrikes  me  that  life  ought 
to  l)e  swett  to  a  man  who  is'in  a  position  to  complain 
of  lii5.  troubles  to  snch  a  personage  as  that.     But^the^ 

P  etewanrdid  jiot  seem  to  be  very  much  alarmed  _at  the 
threat,  and  the  water  wai  as  persistent  as  ever  in  squirting 
througli  the,  porthole. 

I       Amoflg  the  passengers  are  several  missionaries,  one 
of  whom  is  a  young  American  named  Max  Moorhead. 

kl  took  a  liking  to  this  man  for  sev^  reasons:  he  had  a. 
fiery  temper;  he  was  an  Anie^caii  —  I  Uke  Americans 
wherever  I  meet  them  —  and,  finally,  he^had  been  in 
Norway  twice.  —  I  have  43ecn  there  too,  but  gnly  once.  ■ 
On  his  second  visit  to  Norway  his  chtjm  fell  in  love  with    ,  ,=,, 
a  Nortsegian  lady  to  the  extent  of  marrying  her,  the 

if  happy  rites. taking  place  in  Christiania. 

"''•  fh^  last  mentioned  episode  acted  upon  me  like  a 
fairy  tale.  I  was  anxious  to  know  more  about  .that  friend 
of  his,  whose  name  was  Robert  P.  Wilder,  and  since  I 
have  reasons  for  believiog  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
reader  I  reproduce  Mr.  Moorhead's  account  in  full.  Here 
it  is!        _, 

"In  the  summer  of  1886,  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  invited 
to  Mount  Hermon,  Mass.,  numbers  of  college  men  to 
study  the  Bible.    Two  hundr<!d  and  fifty  accepted  the  in- 
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,vitalion.    Amongst  others  to  go  was  Robert  P.  Wilder, 
.  ■  who  had  just  gfaduateil  (rom  Princeton  Ccjlege-     Mr. 
,  Wilcler's  father  and  mother  had    been    missionaries  in 
western  India.    Mr.  Wilder  has  often  told  how  h^left 
his  Princeton  home  to  go  tjo  Moody's  summer  school, 
hit  sister's  words  ringing  in  his  ears:  'Robert,  I  am  pray- 
ing for  a  great  jnissionary  awakening  lunongit  the  stu- 
*      dents  at  Mount  Hemion;*         ■   '.   ^^•jl^.   :     '  ' 
^,       "Kindled  by  rnissioifcry  zeal,  Mr.'  Wifder  etfrly  in  the 
^.,  session  approached  Mr.  Moody  o»  the  plan  of  a  series  of 
pj  platform  addresses  and  Bible  readings  on  Missions.    But 
^l  the  great  evangelist  'decfined  to  fall  in  with  the  plan  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  called  the  young  men  together 
S.i  for  a  different  object,  namely,  Bible  study.     And    so, 
Ji  quietly,  Mr.  Wilder  assembled  a  few  to  pray  daily  for 
??  the  awakening  which  God  had  laid  upon  his  heart.  After 
ij^t  tome  (lays  a  meeting  was  called  which  afterwards  became 
P?   known  as  the  metfting  of  the  Ten  Nations.    Three  minute 
addresses  were '  given  by  a  representative     from  India, 
China,  Siam,  Japan,  Turkey  and  other  countries.    Each  • 
one  of  the  ten  speakers  closed  his  appeal  to  the  studetiU 
to  evangelize  the  country  whose  needs  had  been  freely 
depicted,  with  the  words   'God  is  Love,'    in  his  native 
tongue.     About  eighty  to  one  hundred  students  were 
.  ,.     present.    It  was  a  meeting  of  great  power.    Men  filed  out 
^l^jilently :  many  spent  sleepless  hours  that  night     The 
^'    ,  personal  question,     'Shall  I  go?'   was  beginning  to  be 
J  pressed  home  by  the  resistless  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
''^liM^f      "From  the  date  of  the  evening  of  this  'meeting  of  the  - 
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Ten  Nations,  the  subject  of  the  claims  of  foreign  missions 
upon  the  students  was  in  the  air  as  uppermost  If  one 
toolc  a  walk  in  the  woods  a  group  of  men  would  be  found, 
on  their  knees  praying  about  this  niatter  of  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  heathen.  If  one  walked  to  the  river, 
young  men  in  twos  and  >threes  might  be  found  in  earnest 
cdnversation  upon  this  all-absorbing  topic 

"Mr.  Moody  took  the  cue:  he  saw  God  was  in  the 
movement ;  and  he  called  meetings  where  experienced 
missionaries  expounded  God's  Word  an  what  constitutes 

1:  »  missionary  call,  while  others  pleaded'  for  the  heathen. 

'i  At  the  end  of  the  summer  school  one  hundred  young  men 
had  signified  their  intention  A  become  foreign  mission- 
aries. And  thus  the  students'  volunteer  movement  for 
foreign  missions  had  its  origpn.  __  '   .       .^ 

"These  one  hundred  young  men  were  so  fired  with 
enthusiasm  for  evangelizing  the  heathen  that  they  decided 
to  SencUa  deputation  of  four  to  present  the  claims  of  for- 

.    eign  missions  to  students    in    educational   institutions 

I.'  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Out  of  the 
four-.chosen  only  one  could  go.  And  Mr.  Robert  VVildir 
selected"  Mr.    John    Forman,    now  a  nussiona'ry   in  the 

t  Ptmjab,  India;  to  accompany  him'  on  his  tour. .  Wo*nen's 
colleges  as  well  as  men's  were  visited.  God  honored  the 
message  of  fliese  young  men,  and  several  hundred  were 
added  to  the  list  of  stu(^(it  missionary  candidates. 

"In  due  time  the  movement  was  organized  with  ita 

^f  ^e.-cecutive  committee  and  advisory  committee.    The  ex-  '■ 
ecutive  committeetwas  formed  by  a  representative  of  the  • 
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'■ '  • 
y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  VV.  C.  A.  and  the  Jnter-Seminary 
Missionary  Alliance. 

"The  movement  has  ftr  its  object  the  threefold  work 
Df  (i)  inducing  students  to  become  foreign  missionaries, 
(2)  bringing  student  missionary  candidates  in  contact 
with  denominational  mission  boards  and  (j)  strengthen- 
mg  the  pilVposes  of  students  already  pledged  while  they 
are  being  educated. 

"Among  other  results  accomplished  might  be  men- 
tioned :  The  preparation  of  missionary  tracts  and  books 
and  their  dissemination  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  the 
fact  that  many  churches,  colWes  and  individuals  support 
a  representative  on  the  foreign  field. 

"The  movement  is  inter-denominational.  It  does  not 
send  missionaries  to  the  field.  It  numbdrii  thousand) 
Several  hundred  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
lalwring  to  extend  the  Matter's  kingdom.  May  our  mer- 
ciful Father,  who  began  this  move;inent  and  who  has 
guided  its  leaders  in  days  past,  keep  them  humtile  and 
true  to  His  Word,  is  the  prayer  of  oiie  who  owes  much 
blessing  to  its  instrjunentalify." 

J*  the  early  part  of  the  nineties  Max  Moprhead  and 
Robert  Wilder  took  a  notion  to  spend  their  vacation  in 
Norway.  They  became  so  fond  of  the  coimtry  tkat  they 
returned  the  next  year,  and  it  was  during  this  last  stay  in 
Nor>vay  that  Mr.  Wilder  foun^  a  wife,  who  afterwards 
accompanied  him  to  India.  At  present  he  is  carrying  on 
revival  work  in  America,  his  chief  aim  being  to  arouse 
the  students  in  the  interest  of  missionary  work. 
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If  I  am  asked  whether  the  passengers  became  weary 
of  staying  so  long  on  \>oarA  —  at  this  writing  we  have  en- 
tered the  third  week  isince  our  departure  from   Mar- 
seilles, and  we  may  count  on  at  least  three  days  more  — 
I  may  safely  answer  that  the  days  have  glided  rapidly 
by,  and  no  one  has  complained  of  being  bored. 
ff*:.       There,  is  the  pack  of  cards  for  those  who  like  that 
'J   kind  of  amusement,  as  well  as  divers  other  games,  and  ; 
these  are  used  with  assiduity.    Some  of  tiie  evenings  liatfi  .^ 
been  devoted  to  entertainmepts,  the  program  ciftisiting; 
of  singing,  declamation,   music  and   story-tellins-     An 
English  physician,  who  left  us  at  .\den,    was  '  in    the 
habit  of  getting  up  something  funny,  treating  us  to  a 
refreshing  laughter  far  a  change. 

Death  has  pat^^us  a  visit  since  we  lost  sight  of  land. 
One  of  our  fellow  passengers  is  no  more.  He  was  an 
Indian  laborer  who  emtiarkcd  at  Aden  for  home.     But  4 

he  (licil  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  two  hours 
later  his    remains    were    consigned    to  the    sea.     Most  ,.^ 

of  ui  knew  nothing  about  it  unfcl  the  engine  stopped  and  ] 

o«r  speed  was  reduced.    Then  tAp  word  "fftheral !"  passed  J 

among  us  like  wild-fire.     Ai-gro  was  opened,  and  the  ■* 

corpse  was  Iowjere<i  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  \ 

these  lines. 

The  engine  began  to  heat  again,  and  the  people 
breathed  more  freely.  "It  was  only  a  native."  Is  it  worth 
while  to  make  any  fuss  about  the  death  of  a  native  of 
India?  There  are  still  three  hundred  millions  of  theni. 
And  )^et  this  "native"  was  as  important  to  Him  wlio  holds 
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life  and  dedh  in^His  hand  as  the  viceroy  of  India  or  the 
queen  of  England. 

Oh,  world,  how  cold  thou  art  I  "Only  a  native  I" 
Shortly  afterwards  we  had  a  dance.  That  i*,  the 
others.  I  did  not  dance,  have  never  learnt  that  art,  tior 
have  the  missionaries,  as  far  as  I  know.  But  that  is  a 
different  subject. 
i^  The  dancing  took  place  on  the  second  caSin  floor  the 
first  evening,  and  on  the  first  cabin  floor  the  next.  Only 
fine  people,  of  course,  took  part  in  the  dance  —  "cul- 
tured" people  I  ought  to  have  said;  for  no  others  had 
dress  suits  along.  A  woman  —  lafly,  I  mean;  who  wore 
a  decidedly  low-necked  Paris  dress,  was  at  an  awful  pinch : 
(he  had  a  little  baby.  NVell,  why  not  make  hpr  husband 
tend  to  the  baby  while  she  attends  the  ball?  But  here  is  a 
new  snag.  He  fooiiwds  figuring  on  a  social  hop.  Never- 
theless, she  had  dressed  and  made  every  preparation  for 
any  emergfcncy  that  might  present  itself.  She  walked 
about  in  a  tow-necked  dress,  shaliing  the  baby,  until  one 
of  the  lady  missionaries  relieved  her  so  that  she  could 
step  out  on  the  Jleck,  where  the  dance  was  already  in 
full  swin^i  But  then  my  comrade,  the  traveling  merchant, 
swore  a  stiff  oath  —  he  had  learnt  this  art,  but  used 
It  only  on  this  occasion  during  the  voyage  — ^.that  if. this 
lady  had  been  his  wife  he  would  have  sued  for  divorce 
as  soon  as  he  landed. 
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SIXT^,   CHAPTER. 

In  Bombay. — HelpiAg  Hands. — A  Poor  Selection. — A  NewCmde  — 
Nuiiilxr  One  Returned.— The  Bill  uf  Fare,  WuMr,  Wind-Maker  etc  - 
Tbi  Fani».-A  Modem  School.  •■ 

And  this  is  India  t  What  a  motley  and  multitudinous 
hfel  '      ;  ■    - 

Contrasts,  nothing  but  contrasts,  it  seeftiSk  to  me 

The  l\arbor  of  Botnoay  is  literally  covered  with  ves- 
sels Here  we  sec  battleships  with  their  murderous  out- 
fit surrounded  by  the  most  innocent  lisliing  smacks  One 
steamer  towered  higher  and  bulkier  than-  the  other 
among  a  swarm  of  craft  of  the  most  laughable  appear- 
ance, some  c)fHhem  u.sing  crazy  patchwork  as  sails,  others 
bemg  covered  with  thatched  roofs  as  decks, 'and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  indicating;  a  seaworthiness  which  was 
at  bcJt  debatable. 

IVopIt?  liless  your  sold!  Think  of  an  anthdl  A 
restless,  swaniiiug,  seething  multitude.  But  of  the  mon- 
otony of  the  anthill  there  is  none,  nor  of  its  Icverish  activ- 
ity It  IS  a  mixture.  Here  you  see  Uie  pale  or  fair  European 
who  IS  traveling  for  recreation,  by  the  side  of  the  bronzed 
■  and  red-nosed  seaman,  the  well-fed  and  well-dressed  Par- 
si,  followed  by  the  lean  and  half-naked  coolie.  But  all 
.  of  them  have  plenty  of  tinie.    No  one  is  in  a  hurry     In- 
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deed,  tlicse  fjcople  do  move,  and  their  movements  are 
uiiiform  and  deliherate,  but  niiractilously  slow.  "" 

Upon  facing  land,  you  look  in  vain  for  the  city  of 
thatched  nindhuts.  On  tlic  contrary  tlje  eye  is  attracted 
by  inodcHi  (ortifications.  carrying  the  most  terrible  en- 
gines of  murder,  and  l)eyoi\d  these  rises  one  edifice  alwve 
another  in  Gothic  and  Saracenic  stylcv  This  is  called  the- 
European  section  tjf  the  city,  whilc'the  city  of  the  natives  ' 
lies  coiftealed  behind  it.  .  ' 

\Vc  did  not  have  time  to  >ake  a  good  view  even  of  the 
European  section,  only  a  few  hours  being  allotted  to  us 
for  making  preparations  to  continue  the  journey.     But  •; 
these  hours  were  both  interesting  and  busy.     Our  bag-  "' 
gage  had  to  be  tnicen  to  the  custom-chouse,  but'  mine  was- 
not  opened.    Nor  was  if  neces.sary  to  oixin  it ;,  for  I  had 
prepared  a  complete  list  of  tlie  contents,  and  ttm  wa«   , 
accepted;  as  it  surely  ought  to  be,  b'ecausd*  it  was  cor- 
rect. •  ^      ,  .  ■'■^■,. 

I  do  not  know  whetjicr  there  are  many  preachers 
*     among  my  readers;  and  it  makes  little  difference  so  that    . 
my  work  is  read  by  so  many  more  of  tlieir  parishioners. 
But  sometimes  the  preacher  is  in  an  embarrassing  position  ^ 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  helping  hands.    ' 
There  t)iay  be  no  lack  of  people  who  want  to  work  — Jor    ; 
pay.   But  they  seem  to  tl)ink  that  it  is  improper  to  charge 
the  minister  the  regular  rates.    It  might  be  looked  upon 
'S>as  discreditable.     Nor  do  they  like  to  assist  him  for  no- 
thing, provided  they  caft  put  their  hands  to  something 
ebe.    They  may  make  an  excuse  like  .this,  for  instance,: 
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"I  would  gladly  do  it,  but  today  1  have  no  time  to  spare. 
1  am  bound  to  go  to  town."  Or :  VXTy  horse  is  not  shod, 
(0  I  cannot  take  him  out  on  the  road,  otherwise!  would 
have  been  pleased  to  help  you  out."  Thu.i  it  will  he  seen 
that  the  preacher  is  left  in  a  Qi^ahdary  though  he  may  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  money  and  good  words.  I  admit  that 
my  experience  is  not  very  extensive  on  that  score;  but  I 
have  seen  enough  (o  sympathize  with  tliose  who  com- 
plain that  assistance  cannot  bf  had  on  any  terms.* 

But  come  to  Bombay,  ah<l  you  will  find  plenty  of 
help.      At  least    two    hundretl    men    crowded    around 
me  to  help  me  carry  the  few  trifles  that  I  could  e^ily  , ' 
carry  with  my  own  hands.     As  I  have  already  hinted. 
I  have  occasionally  been  embarrassed,  though  I  have  found^ 
helping  and  a9,commodating  hands  everywhere,  and.-I" 
can  properly  appreciate  a  good  opportunity  to  hire'sei^ 
vants,wIiCn  I  need  them.    But  this  Was  too  much  for'me.    ► 
Why  slioifid  they  select  me  in  particular?     Dal  look"' 
io  nuich  more  helpless  than  the  rest.'or  did  they^take  ttic 
to  be^more  stupid?    Well,  they  doubtless  perceived  that 
I  \yfis  green.    I  had  never  been  in  "their  country  before, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  to  me  it  looked  like  a  new  world. 

Their  jargon  I  could  not  understand.    But  their  gest- 
ures plainly  indicated  what  they,  were  after.^    A  g^uide—*    : 
I  would  not  use  the  word  scrvarjt — might  come  handy  in 
such  a  strange  place.     Butjit  must  needs  be  one  that 
could  speak  with  me.  / 

Could  they -speak  English?    "Yes,  me  know,  sahebT' 
th^-  all  shouted  in-chonis.  This  left  my  difficulty  as  grezi 
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as  ever.    How  could  I  make  a  good  se.ectioo  out  of  this 

;   *  ■      A  nev  idea  struck -me.  , 

"Does  any  one  know  the  way  to  Cook's  tourist  of- 
fice?" 

"Yes,  me  know,  saheb!"  yelled  the  whole  company 
^j  as  before.-  face<l_  about  and  started  up  hill.  By  means 
',  of  grunting  and  gesticulating  and  cutting  faces  they  tried 
f\  >to  induce  me  to  folJoW  them.  But  now  I  considered  it 
^j  most  advisable  to  wait  fbr  a  new  idea.  It  came,  and  jt  u-as 
ft  '  better  th?n  the  others.  Alh  of«^  sudden  I  scooted  past 
g!;  "the  whole  'army  up  hill  as  though  I  knew  the  way.^  This 
t!-'  ,  was  a  lucky  move.  After  a  little  whjJ^J  looked  back, 
}\  and  then  I  found  only  twent/-one  men  ckjse  upon  my 
heels.  ,  '     '. 

"Me.know,;saheb,  me  know  Cook!"  All  of  them  knew 
*•  It,  but  by  this  time  I  had  fewer  to  choose  among,  and  I 
J>  pointed  out  the  one  that  struck  me  as  the  most  loqua- 
y  cions  in  ^  the  gang,  whereupon  we  two  started  ofif  to- 
&"    gether. 

£  As  soon  as  we  had  distanced  the  others  I  began  to 

^]r  test  his  oratorical  powers.'    But  whether  I  failed  to  un- 
'"'     derstand  him  or  he  me,  that  question  I  shall  leave  un- 
^'      answered.     It  soon  dawned  upon    my    mind,    however, 
%,     that  he  and  I  did  not  hitch  very  well. 
^  In  a  hand-book  I  had  read  thdt  the  tourist  office-WM" 

By,   dh-e/ttly  above  the  landing-place.     But  my  guide  made 
^■^  the  way  as  long  as  from  Christmas  to  Easter  Sunday 
%"    Afterwards  I  fqund  qut  that  he  wanted  me  to  pay  him 
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by  the  hour.    The  tourist  agent  at  once  told  me  how' 
much  the  senrices  of  my  guide  were  wtjrth  in  the  money 

of  the  country,  and  1  settled  witli  him.    He  did  not  fail  . 
to  express  his  opinion  in  regard  to  myself;  and  the  coin*^i|fg 

which  I  gave  him  and  which  the  agent  said  was  more  Ai 

ij,,;-j^than  large  enough  seemed  to  be  so  unsatisfactory  to  him  '  j| 

'- ^' as  to  justify  him  in  throwing  it  baclrto  me.    I  too  made  •■% 

V'  TOBtrenuous  exertions  to  let  him  know  that  it  hurt  my  feel-  '"•% 

ings  to  dispense  with  his  services  so  abruptly.     But  it  '.'.^ 

proved  to  be  quite  im^ssibie  to^arrive  at  a  mutual  un-  .' ■'& 

„derstanding.  l^ 

^^■'  A  new  guide>  had  to  be  i^^ured,  tor  without,  this  'i^ 
equipment  no  one  can  get  along.    Tlys  time  I  struck  h  '   j^ 

Brahmin, — according  to  his  own  story,  at  least.    He  had'  X^ 

a  big  book  full  of  recommendations    from    .\merican3  '<'^ 

'  wlrom  he  had  taken  care  of  and  conducted  to  all  parts  or  .  p 

the  country.                                                              "  ,:''| 

'^e  know  abery  thing  ober  whole  India,  saheb,"  he  l|j 

assurei]  me  time  and  agaia    I  asked  him  if  he  could  read  ■M 

the  recommendations  himself.     Ah,  no,  but  the  sahebs  -^^ 

could  read  them.  ^:a 

"But  none  of  them  are  very  good,"  I  told  him.  v-^i 

"How?"                                                                      /  J 

Then  I  explained  to  him  that  tliey  were  too  long  to  '•M 

read  when  a  traveler  is. in  a  hurry.    If  hg  would  do  satis-  vS 

factory  work  I  would  write  a  recommendation  of  only  "^ 
two  inches.    Then  people  could  see  at  a  glance  jvhat  a 
Si.       good  fellow  he  was.    This  idea  seemed  to  pipase  hiiQ. 

"Yes,  yes,  me  know  abery  thing,  Saheb."         '  -'      '^i     v- 
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^2<         VVe  became  good  friends  at  once,  and  a  few  minutes 
'^     later  we,  were  riding  in  a  cab  toward  the  custom-house. 
But  I  soon  found  that  I  knew  very  little  about  man- 
ners yet.    My  intention  was  that  he  should  carry  one  of 
my  valises — I  had  two  of  them — from  the  custom-house. 
*      Not  mncli  I     It  was  at  this  juncture  he  told  me  that 
he  claimed  io  be  a  Brahmin.    He  was  no  carrier.    Such 
work  wouM  call  the  wrath  of  the  gods  <lown  upon  him 
y„    and  exclude  him  from  his  high  caste.     Then  I  thought 
■"'     to  myself,  Respect  for  a  man's  religion,  though  he  be 
D  Hindu!    It  is  not  advisable  even  for  him  to  act  against 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience.     Besides,  I  could  easily^ 
carry  my  baggagf  alone,  as  is  customary  ainong  com-    r 
mon  people  in  Amirica.  ,  ,'"':;^| 

In  America!  How  different  everything  is  in  InAa.  * 
A  tourist  carry  his  own  baggage  f  What  a  sifeht  in  cul- 
tured India,  the  ^cradle  and  home  of  aristocracy!  No, 
"^  sir,  that  would  never"  do.  Two  robust  men  simply  seized 
my  valises  and  asked  me  to  follow  them.  One  wanted 
to  carry  my  light  over-coat,  and  if  1  remember  rightly 
another  offered  to  carry  my  cane. — This  treatment  was 
ratlicr  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Ihad  to  pay  for  every  little  attention  paid 
to  me.  y 

I  felt  relieved  upon  returning  to  my  .cab  and  my  dear 
Biahmin.  Here  I  settled  with  ray  carriers,  and  after- 
wards with  another  who  had  followed  me  all  the  time  in 
the  custom-house  and  who  claimed  that  he  was  entitled 
to  rcifeive  pay  because  he  had  shown  me  where  my  bag- 
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gage  was.  The  truth  is  that  I  found  my  baggage  my- 
s«l{  without  asking  any  human  being  for  it.  But  the  man 
received  hi«  pay  anyway,  and  I  hope  he  has  made  good 
use  of  it 
K^;  Now  we  started  for  the  railway  station  at  a  full  trot 
p,  On  the  way  we  met  the  first  gtiide,  of  whom  I  had  taken 
such  9a<l  leave  oiily  a  short  time  before.  He  seemed  to 
be  deliglUcil  to  see  me  again  and  jumped  into  our  cab 
at  once.  This  was  well  done,  but  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  joy  was  mutual. — Was  the  man  il.ilt?  He  made 
a  fearful  jacket,  and  by  tlje  aid  "of  my  aimiable  Brahmin 
he  made  me  comprehesid  that  he  lad  a  serious  charge 
against  me.  He  had  served  mc  faithfully  half  a  day  and 
had  received  no  pay. 

What  occurred  in  my  mind  on  this  occasion  would 
not  be  flattering  to  me  if  it  appeared 'in  print.  But  our 
horse  had  to  be  stopped,  and  the  man  was  assisted  out 
of  the  cab  as  decently  as  flie  circumstances  would  permit. 
It  made  little  difference  to  him,  however,  for  by  the  time 
we  reached  the  depot  he  too  was  there.  This,  was  so 
•well  done  on  his  part  that  I  involuntarily  .saluted  him 
and,  in  order  to  convince  him  that  I  was  not  joking,  I 
hatyled  him  a  coin.  The  result  «[as  what  I  had  ex|)ected. 
With  a  profound  bow  he  expressed  his  gratitude.  The 
coolies  ^^ho  stepped  up  to  carry  my  baggage  into  the 
station  were  chased  away  by  him,  and  he  carried  it  him- 
self, following  close  upon  our  heels.  But  he  had  to  stop 
iat  the  gate,  for  here  a  corps  of  uniformed  carriers  were  , 
stationed,  ^nd  they  had  a  monopoly  of  the  work  and  the  ^ 
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earnings  inside  the  gate.    I  let  one  of  them  relieve  him 

.     <  and  thanked  him  for  his  services.    This  again  put  qn  end 

to  our  mutual  imderstandjn^  and  friendship.    He  wanted 

his  pay  for  the  five  steps  he  toolf  witff  me,  and  he  got  it;  . 

hut  \vc  never  arrived  at  a  perfect  agrfement,  though'  a 

)  sober  afterthought  must  have  convinced  the  man  .that 

j_      he  v/ns  well  paid; 

pj  ':      There  was  yitt  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  train  was 
to  l£a#e.    This  tinie  was  employed  to  good  'advantage 
the  shape  of  instructive  experiences.     Many    things 
ha^  to  be  learned  that  I  might  avoid  an  unreasonable 
P'  "  amount  of  discredit  as  well  as  pecuniary  loss.    So  much  , 
;';     was  bran  new  to  me,' all  I)uddied>  together,  in- confusion,    - 
|i"^  without  system,  without  harmony.    This  was  my  impres- 
'      mon  at  any  rate.     A  mongrel  mixture  of  human  typts* 
which  indicated  9' difference  in  origin  and  each  of  which 
had  its  peculiar  customs  and  manners.    To  move  among 
these  people  and  get  along  with  them  Mthout  offending 
^i^,  this  man  and  that  man,  without  making  a  fool  of  oneself 
^>;  or  being  ridiculed  as  one  who  has  not  acquired  even 
ij.   "the  rudiments  of  good  manners,  this  is  n6t  an  easy  mat- 
1 4  .  ter  for  people  who  are  slow  to  learn. 
I"'  \Vc  enter  the  large  dining  hall.  ■  It  is  likely  that  you 

H.;.  never  saw  one  that -was  ntore  elegantly  furnished  in  an 
American  railway  station.  Behind  each  guest  stands  a 
man  holding  an  immense  palm  leaf.  He  supports  the 
stem  on  the  floor  and  moves  the  leaf  vigorously  back  and 
forth.  In  this  manner  he  produces  a  breeze  which  keeps 
down  the  temperature  of  the  gues).  '        » 
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If  I  only  krtew  the  meaning  of  all  these  inviting  names 

,  on  the  bSl  of  fare !    "Frild  chicken."    Yes,  I  unilerstaml 

I,'    "Co«!e^'  I  nnderstenti  too.    "Whiskey?"  Well.  I. 

•*wlU  not  protest  that  I  am  utterly  ignorant  o(  its  qualities. 

But  my  contact  with  it  occurred  long,  long  ago,  and  even 

then  I  mlly  had  no  taste  Tor  it.    These  'were  the  ontjr 
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items  I  could  master.    Let  me  take  chicken  with  bread, 
potatoes  etc.  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  • 

One  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  if  Ije  orders  a  meal  in  a 
restaurant  in  India.  The. waiter  takes  his  own  time. 
But  he  performs  his  work  with  the  greatest*  conscien- 
tiousness.   If  he  brings  you  meat  and  no  knife  he  returns 

£•'  to  {etch  one,  but,  of  course,  forgets  to  bring  you  a  fork. 

|(  But  you  need  not  become  discouraged.     He'  will  bow 
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profoundly  and  say  "all  right"  or  something  which  re- 
motely reminds  yott  of  tliat  expression,  and  in  ten  minutes 
he  will  bring  you  a  fork^If  you^ave  hired  a  servant 
lie  will  wait  on  you  at  the  table  without  extra  pay.  /I 
was  not  aware  of  this  at  the  time,  and  my'  good  Braii- 
min  remained  standing  by  my  side  tp  see  that  everything 
was  done-ip  a  proper  way.  At  last  the  bill  was  presented 
t<)  me  on  a  dish,  nn<\  when  it  was  paid  I  naively  Isiarined  - 
that  my  way  was  clear.  The  reader  can  easily  imagine 
my  feelings  when  the  waiter  demanded  pay  for  his  trou- 
ble. Well;  I  concloded  .that  this  was  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  to  this  power  everybody  must  submit.  Hav- 
nig  dispatched  the  waiter,  I  was  immediately  tackled  by 
the  wind-maker  who  had  been  fanning  me  from  behind 
during  the  whole  performance.  To  take  artificial  wind 
with  ttie  food  may  be  pleasant  at  times,  and  in  Indiay 
It  practically  amounts  to  a  necessity.  But  this'was  the 
first  time  In  a  life  of  ups  and  downs  and  tos  ^nd  fros 
tmH  I  had  to  pay  for  wind.  I  asked  my  Brahmin  whether 
there  were  any  otfiers  who  were  entitled  to  remuneration^ 
^  and  a  sigh  of  relief  escaped  me  upon  my  receiving  a 
Tfegativc  aiwwer. 

According  to  the  figtires  of  my  good  guide  the  city 
of  Bombay  has  about  one  million  inhabitants.  But  Pin- 
dar's hand-book,  which  was  printed  several  years  ago, 
puts  it  at  "821,000  souls.".  There  are  about  orte  hundred 
cotton-mills,  which  employ  seventy  thousand  persons. 
There  are  several  silk-mills,  numerous  iron  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  employing  thousands  of  workingmeti. 
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Bombay  is  controlled  by  Europeans.  There  can  be 
no  mistake  on  that  score,  ^nd  they*'  live  like  kings  and 
princes,  the  EiirQpean  quarter  of  the  city  beijpg  one  of 
the  finest  to  be  seeh  on  a  trip  around  the  globe. 

•  There  are  also  many  prosperous  natives.  Particular 
mention  must  be  made  oi^iht  J'arsis,  or  the  Jews  of  In*  ' 
dia,  as  they  are  called.  The  Parsis  constitutt  a  t^ct  which 
Is  I'lharacterized  by  a  fair-  complexion  anti  a  symmetrical 
'  fofni'  of  the.  face.  The  Parsis  are  said  to  number  about 
one  hundred  thousand,       '        ■* 

Thty  were  originally  Persian  slavei'  who  were  perse- 
cuted ai\d  driven  away  by  the  Mohammedans;  but  of 
late  they  have  advanced,  to  a  position  of  considerable 
esteem,  anl  as  a  class  they  are  prosperous. 

Ill  Ekimliay  they  are  quite  numerous.  Several  of  them 
met  us  on  board  the  steamer  with  their  money-bags  to 
accommodate,  us  with  change. 

These  people  are  presumably  best  known  from  the 
manner  in  Which  they  bury  their  dead.  In<fact  they^on't 
bury  them  at  all.  They  place  the  corpse  in  a  little  court 
•urrougded  by  a  high  wall,  which  looks  like  a  low  tower. 
Ot?  the  walls  are  a  flock  of  hungry  vultures  waiting  for 
the  departure  of  those  who  brought  the  corpse,  and  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  they  pounce  upon  the  corpse 
,and  devour  it  in  a  fo\v  minutes.  Only  the  bones  remain. 
'.These  are  afterwards  thrown  down  into  a  deep  well. 

The  Parsis  arq;  fairly  well  educated,  and  they  operatd 
good  schools  for  their  children. 

The  Mohammedans  of  Bombay  are  courageously  and 
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successfully  struggling  to  Improve  their  condition.     In 
1893  they  opened  the  ^^unian-i-Islam  School  for  the  pur- 
pose <jf  giving  their  young  people  an  education  which 
f  will  put  them  on  a  level  witii  the  Europeans. 

The  more  intelligent  Mohammedans  gradually  per- 
!  "beived  that  an  educational  system  liased  mainly  upon  the 
-'  European  plan,  U  one  of  the  chief  mettns  o(.  saving  the 
;"  natives  from  being  hopelessly  beaten  in  the  struggle  for- 
,'  supremacy  In  India.    As  it  is,  the  English  have  assumed 
control  of  the  comtnerce  of  the  country  and  have  man- 
aged to  conduct  the  industrial  enterprises  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  English  interests  are*  particularly  favored.    The 
natives  Hive  gradually  discovere<l  the  secrets  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  have  imitated  them 'on  a  modest  scale;  and 
along    with    this    progress    they    have  ■  discovered    the 
only  soUitionof  the  allahsorhin'j;    problem:    how    can 
the  while  man  be  made  to  respect  the  native?       And 
simultaneouslyuljpy  felt  the  necessity  of  a  thoroughly 
niodem  institution  of  learning. 

It  might  havXbccn  expected  thai  the  English,  who 
arc  rather  inclined  to  boast  of  their  Christianity  and  their 
dear  wards,  wotiUn  have  taken  the  lead  in  building 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  natives,  especially  in  a 
country  where  the  English  have  acquired  such  great 
Wealth  as  in  Iiulii.  But  my  knowledge  on  that  subject 
is  highly  meager.  An  educated  Mohanvuedan  with  whom 
I  afterwards  bccanie  acquainted  on  a  journey  in  northern 
;  India  assured  nie  most  positively  that  the  English  are 
^  heartily  "ppo=ed  to  t''e  c'-'citicii  pf  the  natives  along 
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the  lines  indicated  above.  The  English  foresee  what  it 
will  lead  to.  If  the  native  acquires  a  ^uropean  edutation 
which  is  adapts  to  the  sQccial  needs  of  India  he  will 
be  able  to  assume  control  of  the  industrial  enterprises 
and  establish  contmerciaT  connections  abroad;  the  white 
,  man  will  be  beaten  in  the  race;  and  England's  commercial 
interests  in  India  wiU  be  at  an  end. 

Indeed,  this  is  nothing  but  conjectures.  Yet  it  re- 
mains a  fact  that  the  natives  were  the  prime  movers  in 
establishing  said  scho6l.  The  Mohammedans  of  Boml^y 
collected  over  one  million  rupees  among  then\sefves.  They 
applied  for  and  rleeived  an  annual  contribution  from  the 
government,  ano^  means  of  thi.i  and  their  own  subscrip- 
tions they  have  gradually  improved  the 'school  until  it 
has  become  one  of  the  most  noted  in  India. 

My  guide  in  Bombay — I  mean  number  two  of  them— 
spoke  English  fairly  well  for  a  native  of  India.  He  had  at- 
tended an  English  school  for  some  time  and  could  read 
short  sentences  if  they  were  plainly  written.  But  he  com- 
plained that  most'  Europeans  write  a  bad  hand.  Then  he 
pulled  oHt  his  l)ook.  .It  was  soon  time  to  take  leave  of  him, 
for  I  could  not  afford  to  keep  him  any  longer.  Then 
came  thci^recommendation  which  I  hail  promised  him. 

''He  is  the  boy,"  I  wrote'  in  his  book.  He  pondered 
a  long  while,  and  a  little  assistance  enabled  him  to  make 
out  the  meaning.  Then  he  laughed  and  thanked  n)e  again 
and  again.  Would  I  kindly  add  his  n^me?  He  repeated 
it  three  of  four  times  to  me  as  distinctly  as  he  could.  But 
before  he  reached  the  middle  of  it  I  forgot  t]it  beginning. 
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It  wu  conMitutiohallyimpoasible  (or  A^  and  all  buunesi 
'  purposes,  and  I  flatly  told  him  so.  It  must  be  tut  down 
(nini  its  original  to  an  inch  or  two  before  it  can  be  altetnpt- 
ed  with  any  degree  of  success  by  people  having  such  poor 
memoriek  as  the  average  tySvWtr  enjoys.  I  gjve  it 
up.  But  I  jianded  hkn  a  rupee  (or  his  services,  and  we 
said  good-by  to  each  mfacr  as  the  best  of  friends.  May'' 
he  get  al<tmjKell  all  his  days.! 
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SEVKI^TH  CHAPTER. 

An  Annoying  Night— frccauiiim  tgainil   Ihe   Bubonic  Plagu*.— 
ARnicome  Incident. -Wild  Bcutt     rniioniituSnaliei.— In  the  Villcjr 
o<lhe  Oangct.-The  Same  ai  in  Day*  o(  Old.— Big  Tobacco  Pipe*.—  . 
Moootonoui  Village*.— Artificial    Irrigation. 

The  old  story  again  I  tiere  I  am  in  the  midit  of  (reah 
tribulation.4  on  accotint  of  my  ignorance.  It  was  no  fault 
of  mine  that  the  two  lower  sofas  were  occupied  when  I 
came.  Kirst  come  first  served,  is  a  practical  rule  in  India 
too.  You  need  no  special  sleeping  car  ticket  on  the  rail- 
.ways  of  India.  In  each  car  is  a  vtfa  on  either  side,  and 
above  each  of  these  is  a  shelf  which  may  be  turned  up 
in  the  day;  but  it  is  so  far  up  that  a  person  may  sit  on 
th<!  .sofa  beneath  eveVi  if  it  is  turned  down.  If  you  ent^r 
the  car  in  time  you  simply  plaice  your  baggage  on  one 
of  the  sofas  and  direct  your  servant  to  see  to  it  that  no  one 
else 'takes  your  place.  But  if  another  comes  before  you 
nothing  remains  for  you  but  to  mount  the  shelf. 

There  were  only  two  ahead  of  me,  so  I  had  my  choice 
between  the  two  upper  beds.  The  bench  in  the  middle 
escaped  my  attention  for  the  time  being.  When  the  train 
started  we  were  five  passengers  in  the  car,  all  Europeans. 
G>nsequently  one  had  to  sleep  on  the  middle  bench.    The 
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bit  arrival  "suppoiod  that  thi«  properly  belonged  to  me, 
and  he  was  willing  to  lie  on  the  ihelf  if  I  choie  the  middle 
bench  below. 

Hi»  offer  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  liberal,  and  I 
accepted  it  without  licsitation. 

Bill  that  man  knew  what  lie  was  doing.  He  evidently 
,liad  been  away  from,  his  family  hearth-stone  before.  That 
bench  was  not  made  to  sleep  Sn.  Mine  was  a  sad  ex- 
perience. But  my  polite  and  accommodating  fellow  pas- 
senger has  no  reason  to  complam  that  I  kept  him  awake 
reproaching  him.  Not  a  harsh  word  passed  my  lips.  Such 
things  musfbe  submitted  to  with  resignation,  or  else  a 
person  would  fly  oHH  at  a  tangent  t»o  often. 

The  heat  was  oppressive,  and  I  failed  to  see  why  my 
companions,'  instead  of  wide,  light  night-shirts,  put  on 
clothes  that  fitted  tightly  from  head  to  foot.  Such  a 
garb  a^  tliis  might  do  very  well  for  a  morning  suit  or  to 
wear  in  case  of  a  general  smash-up  which  would  compel 
each  one  to  run  for  dear  life  irrespective  of  toilet  or  no 
toilet.  But  the  idea  of  going  to  bed  in  such  a  garment 
as  this,  and  in  such  heat  I  But  it  was  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar progpMif  1  "followed  the  example  set  before  me,  doff- 
ing wy  night-shirt  for  a  suit  like  those  worn  by  my  corn- 
rules.  But  it  felt  like  going  to  b^d  in  one's  usual  wearing 
apparel,  and  I  gave  it  up. 

The  others  were  well  supplied  with  blankets  and 
sheets,  in  which  they  carefully  wrapped  themselves  when 
they  retired.    What  sense  is  there  in  this  precaution?    In 
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a  temperature  of  ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit     1     surely 

wniiUt  not  miss  my  hedclothes.     Or  what  do  you  think? 

By  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  h»d  put  0^  all  the 

clothC!!  I  could  scrape  together,  and  yet  I  suffered  almost 
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as  much  from  cold  as  I  did  on  my  way  from  Liverpool 
to  I,on<lou.     This  was  an  eye-opener,  indeed. 

What's  that?  Train  robbers?  Or  am  I  only  dream-> 
mg?  I  started,  ndibed  my  eyes  and  saw  a  veritable  man 
standing  in  our  car  and  babbling  something  to  the  effect 
that  all  of  us  had  to  be  examined.  I  thought  of  "hands 
up  I"  But  this  was  not  the  exact  language  he  used.     He 
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.  wore  a  ilecidcdiy  peaceful  i^ipect,  and  a*  the  otheri 
seemed  to  take  the  niatler  quite  coolly,  simply  CKtciidini; 
*  one  o(  their  arms  to  him,  I  gradually  overcame  my  first 
~  terror  an^  confidingly  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  bleed  ut 
III  the  literal  sense  of  that  expression.  No,  that  was  not 
his  aim ;  but  all  precautionary  measures  had  tu  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  ptague. 

The  plague?  What  plague?  Do  you  mean  the  in- 
fluenza? No ;  it  was  the  buboriic  plague,  the  Black  Death, 
or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it. 

Is  it  not  a  y^ar  or  two  since  the  bubonic  plague  raged 
here?  "Since  it  commenced  to  rage,  yes,"  .said  the  man, 
feeling  my  pulse.  "All  right,"  was  the  judgment  pro- 
nounce<l  upon  the  condition  of  my  health  as  he  slipped 
out  of  the  car. 

I  tried  to  indulge  m  another  nap.  But  this  newt 
about  the  plague,  the  unpardonably  narrow,  convex  bench 
•  and  the  ever  sinking  temperature  were  more  than  suf-  , 
ficient  to  banish  sleep  from  my  eyes  for  the  balance  of 
the  night.  .Am  I  to  be  thrown  into  the  very  jaws  of  the 
black  plague,  too?  What  will  my  wife  and  children  say 
if  titty  hear  of  it?  ^^aybe  they  have  aljcady  heard  tliat 
the  plague  ha.s  broken  out  afresh  and"  art  moumipg  be- 
cause they  think  lliey  may  never  see  me  again! 

A  couple  of  .)iours  later  our  sanitary  condition  was 
!     tested  a  second^tinie,  and  a  third  time,  arid  then  again  and 
again. 

Oh,  a  plague  upon  this  plague! 

It  was  a  great  treat  to  get  out  next  momitig  and 
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"stretch  the  liitibi  while  the  train  stopped  about  half  an 
H/'.  hour.  Anil  there  were  a  gjeat' many  ' Strang*  things  to 
*••'  aee.  The  clotlflng  of  tlie  peoj)!*  seemeil  to  represent  all  the 
>'"^  costumes  in  the  worlil  and  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
}'  •■  There  were  hall-naked  and  well-dressed,  cleanly  and' filthy, 
t  ugly  and  beautiful  ((eople,  mi.xetl  up  most  democratically. 
':  '    There  stands  an  elderiy  man  as  if  chained  to  the  six>t. 

I»  he  siclt  or  is  he  freezing?     His  artns  hung  loosely, 
h,      his  iHxIy  began  to  shake,  and  in  a  little  while  he  fell  for- 
^-,(      ward,  his  face  striking  the  hard  pavement  with  a  loud 
k:'      clap.    Not  a  limb  stirred,  there  was  no  sign  of  life. 
\'         'The  si(^al  for  starting  was  given.    I  jumped  aboard 

the  train,  and  it  was  a  positive  relief  to  get  away  from  this 

'   disoMil  place.    Was  it  the  plague?    I  do  not  know.' 

^i.  Where  are  the  wilds  of  India. with  their  fierce  t!gcr« 

[         and  roaring  lions?    ,Where  are  the  iniperictrable  jungles, 

tjvherc  is  the  home  of  the  beasts  of  prey  and  the  terrible 

python? 

While  a  boy  I  r^ad  al>oiit  a  party  of  German  tourists 
■'  who  went  to  Norway  to  hunt  bears.  They  were  dressed 
?  as  though  they  were  going  to  spend  a  winter  in  Si- 
;  beri^  Upon  landing  in  Christiania  they  were  greatly 
;'  f  disappointed  to  find  that  very  few  if  any  bears  had  shown 
•.~  theni.selves  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  one  thousand 
|v,  •  years  past.  They  had  reail  about  liear-hunting  in  Norway, 
>^;,  and  wis  not  this  Norway?  What  foreign(?r  can  think  of 
,'.'  Norway  without  the  idea  of  ice  and  snow  and  bears!  Thou- 
;?  •  sands  of  men,  however,  have  traversed  the  country  from 
UF.'      end  to  end  without  seeing  a  bear-track. 
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India  hat  an  prca  of  atraut.  two  milliun  M|uare  ;nil«a 
and  n  population  of  almost  three  hu/i(lre<l  millions.  Even 
if  there  are  forcats  anil  tigers  aiid  pythons  in  India  you 
may  have  to  Karch  both  long  and  carefully  before  you 
find  any  of  them.  It  dcpfniU  wholly  upon  yotir  choice  of 
'  a  landirig-place  and  nl  n  field  lor  your  further  operations. 
Where  three  hundred  million  people  are  scattered  over 
a  territory  of  no  greater  extent  than  this,  and  where  their 
ancestors  have'liveil  for  threr  or  four  thousand  years,  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  large  forests  nor  beasts  of  prey 
Jn  great  numlierg.  And  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  country 
on  the  globe  where  the  forests  are  wilder,  the  beasts  fiercer" 
and  the  serpents  inoj,c  daiigerou.s! 

The  statistics  tell  us  that  the  number  of  tigers  killed 
annually  in  Indians  9.51x1,  that  of  leopards  3,000,  that  of 
wolves  5,000    anil  that  of  hears  i,,t(XW 

An<l  still  there  remain  enough  of  those  wild  beasts 
to  kill  over  j.ooo  people  and  50,000  head  of  cattle  evety 
year. 

But  this  is  nothing  compared  with  the  poisonous 
snakes.  N^)  less  than  i7,ix«)  deaths  a  year  are  charged 
to  this  account.  ■  The  snakes  are  most  dangerous  be- 
cause they  live  not  only  in  the  forests  an<l  mountains  but  ■ 
wind  their  way  everywhere  so  that  a  iktsou'  is  not  wholly 
secure  against  their  treacherous  attacks  anywhere  when  ■ 
the  weather  is  wany  enough  to  permit  them  to  keep 
themselves  alu'e  the  ground.  "^  , 

■v     Rut  now  It  was  winter,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
tne  snakes  arc  so  drowsy  /hat  we  could  safely  put  our 
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tttt  on  the  ifroumi  when  the  train  itnppc<l.  Alon^  our 
route  there  were  no  bsckWood*  with  tiger't,  leopards, 
bean  »ud  eleptjants  Jo  he  seen  (%i  the  contrary,  recently 
towed  patches  of  wheat,  carefully  cultivated  fields,  palm- 
^. '-  trees  pf  difTerent  size*  ami  slia4ly  fruit-tre«s,  villages  and 
'',  herds  of  cattle  met  our  eyes  wherever  wc  turne<l.  Only 
'Z;  (t  long  intervals  a  range  o(  mountains  or  hills  was  KCn 
t',    in  the  distance.     < 

1^  .  Although  India  has  become  famous  as  an  exceedingly 
\t^  rich  country  it  is  one  of  the  poorest  on  the  globe.  The 
['.'.  aoil  seems  to  he  rich  in  most  places,  but  it  is  a  matter 
^11  of  record  that  it  is  not  able  to  produce  a  good  crop  if 
the  rain  fails.  For  this  reason  failures  of  the  crops  and 
their  attendant,  famine,  are  »>  frequent  in  India. 
;.  ^n  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  where  we  are  at'the  pres- 

r.  ent  moment,  the  soil  is  very  rich,  and  j^ovided  it  receives 
enough  moisture  it  easily  produces  two  crops  annually. 
In  winter  the  wheat  does  well  here,  and  oats  and  rye 
also,  may  be  raised.  Besides  these  cereals,  even  barley 
and  con  thrive  in  northern  Indiy.  But  rice  is  raised 
^  wherever  there  is  sufficient  rain.  Cotton,  indigo,  jute, 
hemp  and  flax  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities  in 
different  parts  of  the  country, 
•  The  Ganges  valley  looks  like  an  immense  farm.    The 

occupation  of  the  people  h  tilling  of  the  soil.  That  fact 
is  undeniable.  And  this  has  been  the  occupation  of  the 
people  in  this  locality  from  time  immemorial,  for  they 
have  made  no  innovations  of  late.  It  is  a  part  of  their  relig- 
ion ^o  make  a  living  in  the  same  fashion  as  their  fore- 
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fathers  cHd.  Thuuiands  of  yeart  a|;o  they  plowed  their 
fields  by  means  of  oxen.  Their  plow  is  of  the  same  style  as 
that  us«l  one  thousand  yearn  bffure  Christ.  Seeding  and/ 
reaping  are  pcrfornied  in  th«  sa^e  way  as  in  the  days  of 
Solomon.  Theyy^o  the  threshinjf  wjth  dxen  that  are 
nH  muzzled,  tV'y  clean  the  grain  with  a  hand  f»n,  tfnd 
two  women  grirkl  witii  one  mill,  just  as  described  in  the 
Bible.  .'  '    <  ' 

■  People  are  seen  at  work  everywhere,  women  as  well 
M  men.  But  ttiey  take  their  time.  The  man  that  has 
his  hand  on  the  plow  looks  straight  ahead,  and  this  is 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  furrow  straight.  The 
oxen  are  in  no  hurry,  and  the  rlriver  does  not  urge  them 
on.  There  seems  to  he  a  mutual  understanding  that  what- 
ever cannot  b^one  tod.iy  may  safely  f)e  put  off  till  to- 
morrow. The'sowcr  must  conclude  that  he  can  easily 
keep  up  with  the  plowman  and  that.it  makes  but  little 
difTcrence  whether  the  grain  is  put  intQ  the  ground  a 
week  earlier  or  a  week  later;  and  he  calmly  squats  by  the  . 
roadside  and  lights  his  pipe. 

While  he  is  smoking  he  can  do  nothing  else,  for  his    ' 
tobacco-pipe  differs  very  much  from  ours.     His  gipe  it 
really  a  sort  of  dimiivutive  brick-kiln,  a  tube  which  is  from 
six  to  ten  inches  long  and  ha^  a  fire-box  at  the  top.  Into  t 
this  l>ox  he  first  puts  a  dough  of  tobacco  and  divers  spi-    ' 
ces.    On  the  top  of  this  he  places  a  thick  layer  of  burn- 
ing eoals  and  folds  his  hands  around  the  lower  end  of 
the  tube.    Between  his  thumbs  he  adroitly  forms  an  aper- 
ture through  which  he  draws  the  smoke.    This  apparatus 
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«xcuici  him  from  work  M  long  M  he  it  imoklng.  If  he 
on  afford  it  he  uics  a  far  more  complicated  affair.  He 
connect*  the  tube  with  an  earthen  jar  containing  about 
half  a  n^allon  of  water,  and  he  nms  the  tube  down  to  the 
bottom  i)(  the  water.  A  flexilile  u\ht  in  connected  with  the 
top  of  the  jar,  and  thrcnigh  this'hc  draw*  the  imoke.  The 
^fflokc  iH  thii!t  washe<l  and  cooled  by  being  forced  /hrpugb 
the  water  before  it  enters  the  mouth.  It  /ever  ^et  a  no- 
tion to  while  away  my  nwiry  moments  by  smoking  to- 
bacco I  Hhall  employ  the  iecnnd  method,  thereby  enjoy- 
ing the  smoke  after  it 'is  mcII  cleansed  ami  cooled.  It 
is  not  M)  handy  as  t<>  walk  jImM  witb  a  pipe  ur  a  cigar 
i»  the  mouth:  but.  I  protest  most  emphatically  that  it  is 
better  for  the  health 

The  peasants  do  not  live  scattered  here  and  there 
on  the  patches  of  ground  owned  by  each.  They  live  in 
villages,  some  of  ^*hicll  have  thousamls  of  inhabitants. 
In  these  villages  eac\man  has  hi.s  own  compound,  which 
is  the  abode  of  man  and  ben.st  alike.  The-animalsi  seem 
'  t-)  enjoy  more  extensive  privileges  than  the  people.  Be- 
tween the  comp<iunds  arc  narrow  passages,  and  through 
the  middle  of  the  village  runs  a  wider  pas&age  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  street. 

All  the  villages  that  we  pass  look  so  much  aKke  that 
even  a  stranger  may  get  weary  of  the  monotonous  repe- 
tition, and  all  of  them  bear  the  sianip  of  old  age.  The 
houses  are  built  of  clay  and  are  thatched  with  straw. 
One  wall  seems  to  have  been  repaired  last  year,  while  the 
liousc  is  about  to  luinble  down  on  the  opposite  side. 
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But1t  i*  to  be  hoped  that  Ihii  portion  will  b«  r«pwf«d 
next  yelr.  After  thli  fkthion  thingi  liavc  been  drag|[inK' 
aioiiK  from  generation  to  generation. 

There  rarely  muit  have  been  a  time  when  the  Indian 
peasant  had  nome  ^hought  of  the  future.  *  ThN  it  evident 
from  the-ntimcroui 'water  reservoirs  from  nhich  \t%t  fields 
can  be  watered,  either  for  winter  crops  thiring  the  dry 
scaRon  or  iluring  dry  spells  in  the  rainy  season.  If  these 
ponds  are  located  on  elevated  ground  it  is  very  easy  to 
condirct  the  water  from  them  to  the  fiehls;  but  when  they 
are  locnted  on  low  ground  the  operation  requires  much 
labor.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  highly  Interesting  to 
notice  the  different  methods  of  raising  the  water  and 
sprea<ling  it  over  the  fields.  One  man  would  dip  the 
water  from  a  river  or  a  pond  up  into  a  smaller  pond, 
front  u'liicb  another  man  dipped  it  up  into  the  next  one. 
It  was  !'low  work.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  time  • 
is  no  object  in  India.  Sometimes  the  trunk  of  a  whole 
tree  is  used.  In  the  butt  end  is  ctit  a  trough-like  reser- 
voir, and  from  this  a  gutter  leads  to  the  top  of  the  tree.' 
The  tree  is  lialanced  on  a  fulcrum.  The  top  end  is  raised 
anfl  the  butt  end  is  ilippe<l  into  the  water.  When  the 
trough  in  the  butt  end  has  been  filled  that  end  is  again 
raised-  until  the  water  flows  along  the  tree  to  the 
(ielil  which  is  to  be  irrigate<|.  If  there  is  a  fall  in  the 
river  a  wheel  is  u.sed  for  raising  the  water.  Sometimes 
water  is  raised  frotn  deep  wells  by  means  of  a  horizontal 
capstan.  A  rope  is  wound  around  the  capstan  a  few  times, 
a  bucket  is  tied  to  one  end  of  the  rope,  a  yoke  of  oxen  l« 
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hitched  to  the  other  end,  and  everything  is  ready  for 
work. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  capable  of  passing  judgment 
on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  difTerent 
systems  of  irrigation  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  But  i( 
that  which  has-  been  long  and  carefully  tried  must  mva- 
riably  be  practical  and  profitable,  then  there  can  be  but 
One  side  to  this  question. 
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Where  I  am  Going.— One  Day  Alone  in  a  Hinda  Village,  —In  th*  '<f'M 
Waabing- Pond.— Shaving.— Tradmg-Bootht.—  Jewelry.  —  Cleanlineu.—  wM 
A  Soothaayer.  &^ 

(, ;  'Now  I  have  already  written  several  chapters  about  'r% 
my  journey  without  telling  where  I  am  going.  Some  ;'m 
■people  travel  without  any  aim.  They  simply  travel,  and  ''i'i 
do  not  know  where ;  nor  by  what  route  they  are  to  return  '  ' 
home.  Others  travel  continually  and  never  get  home  1 
because  they  neither  have  a  home  nor  care  to  have  one. "  C-'j 
They  are  called  tramps.  Their  necessaries  are  few  and  ^;'-ift 
insignificant,,  and  they  travel  very  cheaply.  Still  others  "S^ 
travel  only  for  pleasure,  Uiey  take  their  time  and  spend  ^^| 
money  liberally,  Busine^piiten  serves  as  a  good  excuse  'i^S 
for  traveling  long  distances.  What  excuses  one  may  i.iM 
trump  up  when  he  is  at  a  pinch!  Deaths,  weddings,  £-0 
relatives,  enemies,  friends  I  And  yet  I  have  not  men- 
tioned plagues,  gout,  pain  in  the  back,  nervousness,  con- 
sumption and  other  social  and  individual  ailments.  But  .!0i 
when  one  is  neither  a  tramp,  nor  is  rich,  nor  poor,  nor  "f^ 
going  to  a  sick-bed.  wedding  or  funeral,  nor  has  a  yery 
dear  friend  or  relative  to  visit  or  an  enemy  to  do  Up,  -^ 
no  war,  pest,  gout,  or  other  abomination  to  flee  from. 
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when  one  is  not  recently  married  or  has"  any  very  ur- 
gent business  on  han<l — when  a  person  is  so  hopelessly  at 
sea,  what  explanation  is  he  to  concoct  (or  the  gratification 
of  the  curious  questioner? 

Write  a  book  I  Well,  yes,  I  had  an  idea  of  writing  a 
book,  but  not  one  like  this.  This  work  is  an  accident. 
I  did  liot  travel  for  the  sake  of  this  book  at  alt,  I  went 
for  the  sake  of  another  book  which  was  already  written. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  I  read  an  account  of  a 
Christian  mission  among-  the  Santhals  of  India.  It  was 
a  lecture  given  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  in  1874,  by, 
1,.  O.  Skrefsrud,  a  missionary.  This  lecture  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  me,  and  since  that  time  I  have 
studied  this  mission  with  ever  increasing  interest.  In 
1881  I  met  Mr.  Skrcfsnid  in  Norway,  and  during  his 
tour  of  America,  in  r894,  I  became  still  better  acquainted 
'with  him.  For  years  I  kept  on  collectfTig  all  obtainable 
literature  on  his  mission,  and  in  the  fall  of  1897  I  pub- 
lished a  good-sized  volume  on  his  work  among  the  San- 
thals. In  my  reply  to  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  mission-r 
aries  a  few  words  escaped  my  pen  to  the  effect  that  I. 
might  possibly  go  to  India  at  some  future  time  in  order 
to  see  with  my  owji  eyes  what  had  been  done  among 
the  Santhals  and  what  had  become  so  dear  to  God's  people 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  My  remark  was  made 
offliand  and  without  any  i<lca  of  making  this  trip.  Two 
months  later,  however,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Skrefs- 
rud in  which  he  invited  me  to  come  and  spend  the  Christ- 
mas with  him  and  Mr.  Boerresen,  his  co-worker,  in  San- 
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tbatistan;  I  d«ci(le<i  to  go;  and  tliree  weeks  later  I  wa« 
on  my  way.. 

Santhalistan  is  located  in  Bengal,  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  northwest  of  Calcutta,  At  this  time 
we  were  within  an  eight  hours'  ride  of  Rampur  Hat, 
which  is  the  nearest  railway  station  to  Ebenezer,  where 
the  missionaries  Boerresen  and  Skrefsnid  reside.  I  did  not 
like  to  arrive  in  the  evening.  I  desired  to  see  bow  the 
country  and  the  people  looked  when  I  arrived,  and  I 
Stopped  at  Mokame  and  waited  twelve  hours  for  the  next 
train.  This  gave  me  a  chance  to  devote  a  whole  day 
<o  the  study  of  this  town  and  its  people. 
'  Pagan  life  i>ure  and  unadulterated  stared  me  obtrusive- 
ly in  the  face  at  this  place. 

vOn  9  public  square  between  the  depot  building  and' 
the  town  was  a  large,^  magnificent  well,  about  ten  feet 
across  and  I  do  not  know  how  deep.  To  this  well  come 
the  people  of  the  town,  men  and  women,  to  fetch  water. 
The  women  carry  their  pitchers  on  their  heads  as  did 
Rachel  of  yore,  while  the  men  of  the  water-carriers'  caste 
come  to  the  well  with  a  sheep-skin  bag  (leathern  bottle) 
suiqjended  across  the  back  by  a  shoulder-strap,  the  neck 
protruding  under  the  left  arm.  When  this  bag  is  fillej^ 
it  assumes  the  shape  of  a  sheep  with  feet  and  tail.  Only^ 
the  head  is  lacking.  The  man  grasps  the  neck  with  his 
left  hand  and  starts  off. 

Several  of  these  water-carriers  were  engaged  in  washing 
the  platform  of  the  depot,  while  others  of  the  sweepem' 
caste  Were  scrubbing.   . 
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Vhis  well  also  seemed  to  beyhe  public  bath  of  the 
town  I  Mw  several  parties  Ifatlie  ip  it.  They  were  evi- 
dently men  o(  noble  birth.  A  well-fed  man  came  riding 
through  the  city  on  an  elephant,  which  he  left  standing 
outside  the  gate  while  he  was  bathing.  A  word  m'ust  be 
said  of  the  bathing  performance  itself.  A  servant  mounts 
the  three-foot  curb  surrounding  the  well,  pulls  up  water 
and  pours  it  on  the  one  who  is  bathing.  Thereupdh  the 
bather  changes  clothes  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,      -i 

On  another  side  of  the~  town  was  a  pond  in  which 
many  women  were  washing  clothes.  Each  of  them  was 
.  standing  outside  a  big  rock,  churning  the  water  into 
foam.  Seizing  the  garment  at  one  end  fitey  thrashed  it 
against  the  rock- like  mad  furies.  There  is  a  sneaking  mis- 
giWng  in  my  mind  as  to  their  success  in  dissolving  and 
removing  the  dirt  in  Tlijs  maivj«r  .\n<\  maybe  this  is  not 
their  object  after  all.  What  made  the  matter  look  dubious, 
to  say  the  least,  was  the  fact  that  they  afterwar<ls  spread 
the  clothes  out  upon  the  dusty,  clayey  ground  to  dry  in 
the  sun.  ^ 

But  I  do  declare  that  no  living  thing  could  be  sub- 
jected to  such  a  radical  treatment  without  being  at  least 
crippled  for  life;  and  this  may  have  been  the  real  aim  of 
this  extraordinary  proceeding.  i  ^ 

In  the  shade  of  a  tree  sat  an  old  and  a  young  man-^ 
father  and  son,  no  doubt — putting  old  patches  on  tfM 
shoes.  I  could  not  make  out  what  the  shoes  were  fb  be 
used  for,  because  I  did  not  see  anybody  using  foot-wear  ■ 
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in  tliat  town— excepting,  however,  a  few  women  whose 
toeswcrc  richly  ornamented  with  metal  rings. 

Outside  a  large  gate  which  had  to  be  opened  before 

a  |)er!ion  cotdd  enter  the  village,  a  hairndresser  was  sitting 

on  the  grotmd,  busily  engaged  in  cutting  the  hair  of  a 

t      numfter  of.  shabby  boys,  an<l  'a  tittle  beyond  him  was  an- 

|;,;  other  engaged  in  the  same  trade.    But  he  was  a  barber 

Ktoo.  ^-       .     - 

i?:        Shaving  was  not  a  pompous  or  complicated  aitfalr. 
fy  The  barber  and  his  customer  squatted  on  the  ground, 
facing  each  other,  and  the  shaving  began.     Soap  »  a 
-      luxury.    .\  man  can  be  shaved  without  sqap;  that  much 
I?.    I  learned ^bcn  and  there.    But  it  taltes  lots. of  water,  and 
j5     the  water"  must  be  nibbed  in  well.     The  razor  strop  is 
%;,  not  superfluous,  for  the"  razor  should  always    be    kept 
f-     sharper  than  a  saw.     But  the  Indian  barber  is  practical.  ' 
1^'.  It  would  hardly  pay  for  him  to  buy  a  Strop.     Nor  does 
?;    he  need  to  buy  any.     It  is  much  cheaper  for  hfm  to  use 
his  own  cuticle.    And  this  is  highly  andvantageous  in  va- 
rious ways.     His  own  skin  caimot  easily  be  stolen  i  nor 
does  he  r>in  the  risk  of  fcfrgetting  to  take  it  with  him  when 
his  business  compels  him  to  move  from  place  to  plaice; 
and  it  is  pr.ictically  indestructible,  lasting  at  l<;ast  as  long 
V     as  himself.     He  simply  stretches  forth  one  of  his  legs, 
I'     sharpens  his  knife  on  it,  and  solemnly  inaugurates  the 
?  ■ ,  ceremony.  ;. 

g;  The  operation  is  not  entirely  painless.    This  is  mani- 

P   iested  bv  the  workings  of  the  face  of  the  patient.     But 

Wry' 
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it  if  only  a  transitory'  affair,  as  tlie  fox  said  when  lie  wai 
skinned.      ,  » 

Inside  the  gfate  were  several  trading-booths  on  either 

!  of  the  street.     I  walked  all  around 


^^  iide 


around  to  look  at  th; 


goods,  but  I  was  not  able  to  <letect  anything  that  I  Lould 


shaving  in  India. 


make  use  of.  Among  the  lot  were  a  confectionery  and 
a  butcher  shop.  The  sweet-meats  did  not  look  [larticularly 
appetizing.  But  the  tastes  are  variously  shaded  and  graded 
m  this  world,  i  do  not  doubt  that  many  found  the  confec- 
tionery very  toothsome.  But  the  confectioner  did  not  do 
a  rushing  business  as  long  as  I  was  around.  Thepeople 
were  kept  busy  wondering  at,  me  while  I  was  in  sight 
They  must  have  taken  me  to  be  the  craziest  of  creatures 
they  had  ever  seen. 


\ 
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The  butcher  sat  brooding  over  the  remaitis  of  the  car- 
M  of  a  goat,  and  unless  the  meat  was  sold  very  soon 
lilt  would  become  tender  enough  even  for  toothless  people. 
One  shop  was  welt  supplied   with    what    Aroericans 
would  call  )ewelr)- 


A  Hindu  Girl. 


Tffc  women  of  India  arc  as  fond  of  ornaments  as  are 
their  bisters  elscwlierc.    They  are  chips  of  the  same  block. 

Hats  and  feathers  and  ribbons  and  laces  and  clouds  of 
'  other  things,  so  dear  to  the  European  lad\ ,  do,  not  seem 
to  strike  the  fancy  of  the  dusk>  dames  of  India.    The  wo- 
men in  this  part  of  Bengal  do  not  seem  to  care  much  for 
wclothing  of  any  kind.    To  be  sure,  they  wear  a  little  more 
^-.clothes  than  the  men,  still  I  must  say  that,  considering 
°  their  sex,  they  arc  very  sparingly  dressed. 

But  as  to  thv  use  of  bracelets  and  rings  and  all  imagin- 
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able  kinds  of  metal  trinkets  they  far  outstrip  their  white 
sisters.    Be  it  the  poorest  tnan]s  (laughter  or  the  ugliest 
old  crcme,  she  is  bound  to  have  a  ring  or  two  in  her  nose, 
eyes,  ears,  ;iround  her  wrists  and  ankles,- on  her  toes  and" 
fingers  or  wherever  a  quantity  of  metal  can  be  attached. 

Of  gold  she  has  none.    There  is  but  little  of  that  mate- 
rial in  India.    But  she  is 'fond  of  silver.    If  silver  pomes  too  . 


A  LaHy'i  Footwear. 

high  for  her  she  is  contented  with  cheaper  metal.    Brass 
may  do  well  enough,  and  at  a  piqch  even  iron  is  used. 

Some  women  carrj-  Ijeavy  brass  clamps  around  their 
legs.  In  some  cases  these  clamps  seem  to  have  been  put 
on  at  an  early  age,  and  as  the  limbs  have  growh  ihi 
clamps  have  caused  great  pain.  At  a  later  date,  Mr.  Boer- 
resen,  the  missionary,  told  me  that  one  day  he  was  ap- 
proached by  a  Santhal  whose  sick  daughter  was  in  need 
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of  medical  aid.  The  ailment  was  inJier  feet.  Boerrescn 
^,^  suspected  \(rhat  was  the  matter  and  took  a  file  along.  His 
^  luspicion  was  well  founded'  The  brass  clamps  around 
T'-  /  her  ankles  had  become  too  narrow,  and  they  had  to  be 
^ ,  filed  off.  Her  father  was  of  course  glad  that  his  daughter's 
ly.      life  was  saved,  but  he  wanted  Mr.  Boerresen  to'  pay  for 

the  ornaments  that  he  had  destroyed. 

It  does  not  occur  to  me  ^o  accuse  t^ese4)eople  of  being 
S  '  ■  filthy.  I  have  alrea<ly  sjxjken  of  bathing  and  wasl»ng. 
\.'  I  have  seen  people  carry  the  garbage  from  the  house  and 
f '  throw  it  into  a  neighboring  pond  where  they  also  wash  . 
K  their  clothes,  bathe  and  take  their  drinking  water.  Tp 
Jt        see  them  scratch  and  rub  themselves  is  apt  to  create  an 

able-bodied  t^uspicion  that  .they  are  not  alone  under  their 
p"  clothes.  But  circumstantial  evidence  is  not  sufficient 
\.        to  convict  a  person. 

^'  In  the  middle  of  the  street  sat  an  old  woman,  and  be- 

hind her  a  young  one,  perhaps  her  daughter  or  daughter- 
'  in-law,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  searching  for  something 

in  the  old  Woman's  long,  tangled  hair.  I  do  not  know  what 
p        she  was  hunting  for;  but  what  she  found  she  put  into  litr 
■'       mouth,    A  little  farther  away  were  other  women  similarly  tM 
f':'     occupied.    The  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions.   '   #,^ 
I  By  this  time  the  dogs    had    become    aware    of    the 

f ;.     presence  of  a  stranger  in  their  village,  and  they  became 
i-f-      so  aggressive  that  though  I  spoke  kindly  to  them — first 

in  English  and  then  in  Norwegian — I  found  it  to  my  ad' 

vantage  to  retire  outside  the  gate. 
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• 
From  the  adverti«enynt«  in  the  daily  papers  one  may 

infer  that  America  is  the  paracUsc  uf  professional  pro- 
phetesses.   But  I  used  to  believe  that  it  was  only  the  low- 
^s.  est  and  most  ignorant  classes  that  permitted  themselves 
to  be  imposed  upon  in  that  manner.     That  the  better 
educated  Americans  were  so  superstitious  as  to  consult 
»oothsayers  and  clairvoyants  in  all  seriousness  with  regard 
^  to  family  and  business  affairs  had  never  occurred  to  me 
"  before. 

Here  I  found  evidence  in  black  and  whit^ 
A  man  handed  me  a  book  in  which  were  written  recom- 
mendations, mostly  by  .'\niericnns,  to  the  effect  that  the 
bearer  was  the  best  soothsayer  that  they  had  ever  met. 

He  boasted  that  he  could  tell  me  anything  and  every- 
thing, for  he  was  no  Mohammedan  soothsayer.  He  was 
a_Brahmin  and  had  not  learnt  (o  be  a  bungler. 

order  to  make  it  plain  to  me  that  he  knew  his  misi- 

/ness,  he  would  tell  me,  free  of  charge,  that  I  fear  only 

i,;  ,  (lod  and  shun  no  man.    "It  is  all  one  to  you  what  people 

S;     thjnk  or  say  about  you.     For  that  reason  you  have  also 

met  with  many  reverses.     IBut  your  courage  is  still  un- 

ilaunted,  for  you  trust  in  God." 

jr.  He  said  this  in  tolerably  good  EngHsh. 

If  he  were  to  tell  me  more  I  would«have  to  pay  him, 
and  the  amount  of  information  would  be  in  proportion  to 
o  .   the  money  invited.  ,        -  ,," 

But  he  had  told  me  all  I  cared  to  hear.    " 
I  attempted  to  say  a  few  well  chosen  words  to  him. 
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But  then  his  Bnglisli  stemed  to  give^  out  He  continuctl 
in  Hitvlustani,  however;  but  now  it  was  ray  turn  to  get 
stuck,  and  we  had  to  part. 

At  dusk  I  withdrew  to  the  waiting-room.  The  out- 
Mde  lift  became  altogether  too  uncomfortable.  While  I 
was  sitting  in  there  and  picture  upon  picture  of  what  I 
had  seen  during  the  day  rolled  up  before  my  mind's  eye  I 
Invpluntarily  folded  my  hands  and  silently  thanked  God  be- 
cause 1  was  botn  and  brought  up  in  a  country  where  His 
gospel  is  known.  It  may  have  been  a  matter  of  weakness 
on  my ypart.  But  the  sight  of  paganism  made  an  pver- 
w  helming  impression  upon  me, 

Our  6wn  civilization  is  defective  in  many  respects;  but 
we  are  enjoying  advantages  which  I  for  my  part  shall 
prize  more  tiighly  in  the  future.  ,• 


Spriukling  the  Street. 
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NINTH  .CHAPTER.  ^ 

The  Retulu  oi  a  Telegram.— A  Native  Phyaidaa.— A  European 
Phraician.— Eight  Meo  Puiiing  My  Cariole.— My  Fii|t  Impreuion  ot 
SwOuliilaa 

By  a  telegram  from  Bombay  to  Mr.  Skrefsrud  my  com- 
ing to  Santhalistan  was'lhnounced  two  days  in  advance. 
It  .was  sent  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  innocence,  but  4  after-  : 
ward.s  found  tliat  it  had  been  received  with  grave  suspicion, 
tlie  authorities  being  afraid  that  I  might  transmit  tlie 
plague.  The  telegram  was  reported  to  the  board  of  health 
of  Calcutta,  and  from  there  orders  were  forwarded  to  the 
health  commissioner  af  Rampur  Hat  and  tJie  di^rict  phy- 
sician at  I>imka,4nstructing  them  to  be  on  their  guard. 

.  The  functionary  at  Rampur  Hat, was  awake,  and  I  am 
under  great  obligations  to  him  for  the  services  he  ren- 
dered me.  He  was  a  native  but  was  dressed  like  a  Eu- 
"ropean,  and  his  English  could  be  utvlerslood.  At  first  I 
thought  he  had  been  sent  by  the  missionaries  because  he 
gave  my  ijame  ar^l  seemed  to  know  where  I  hailed  from. 
Then  be  brought  up  the  question  of  the  plague.  The 
plague!  }ust  as  though  I  h^d  not  had  enough  of  the 
plagrUe  already !  Well,  he  had'to  obey  orders  and  control 
all  my  movements  closely  for  ten  dayfff "     ■ 
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Oh;  thou  world  I  And  now  I  am  to  be  kept  here  ten,'; 
days !  And  this  is  the  twentieth  of  December.  A  merry  3 
Christmas  I  have  in  sight  I  Only  twelve  miles  from  my  'J 
place  of  destination,  and  then  be  quarantined  during  the  J 
Giristmas  holidays.  And  all  of  this  on  account  of  thst«^ 
dispatch. 

But  the  native  physician  was  a  sympathetic  man,  God  || 
bless  him.  .As  I  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  down  from*"T 
discouragement  a  squad  of  twelve  men  <ame  walking  up 
to  me.  Their  leader  was  a  man  of  magnificent  physique, 
"higher  than  any  of  the  people  from  his  shoulders  and 
upwards,"  and  he  carried  a  stall  twice  as  long  as  him- 
self. 

Hf  fir«t  spoke  to  the  phySician  in  a  tongue  which  1 
did  not  understand,  whereupon  he  handed  me  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Skrcfsrud.  In  this  letter  it  was  stated  that  four  of  the 
men  were  to  carry  my  baggage,  and  the  other  eight  ^rere 
to  |)ull  a  cariole  in  which  I  was  to  ride.  Eight  other  men 
were  to  meet  us  lialf-way  to  relieve  the  first  ones,  making 
twenty  men  in  all.     The  horse  was  sick. 

The  twelve  men  came  to  serve  ,nie.  But  none  of  them 
understood  mc.  Here  it  was  that  the  physician  tame  to 
my.  assistance.  He  forgot  what  was  his  official  duty,  and 
only  after  he  had  assisted  nie  into  the  cariole  and  we  were 
speeding  along  at  a  lively  rate  did  he  again  think  of  the 
plague  and  the  quarantine. 

I  We  had  to  stop.  ,  ,  .^ 

He  politely  begged  me  to  excuse  him  forfroubling  me. 
Did  I  have  any  fever? 

■:  ,     ■  ■  ♦  "'       ■.'■■^«#^:. 
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Upon  my  assertion  that  I  was  as  sound  as  oak,  only 
a  little  tired  after  the  journey,  he  bowed  and  said  tliat 
he  would  send  a  man  every  day  for  the  next  ten  days  to  '• 
Benagari^  where  Ebeneier  is  located,  to  ascertain  the  '■ 
condition  of  my  health.    This  was  the  last  I  saw  0/  him. 

But  further  consequences  of  my  telegram  were  yet  to  , 
come.     On    the    thirtieth    of   the    month   a   European 
gentleman  came  from  Dumka  to  Ebenezer.    He  had  a  very 
weighty  duty  to  perform  and  was  bound  to  hav«i  a  secret 
conversation  with  Mr.  Skrefsrud.  ^ 

After  a  little  while  the  missionary  cam^out  again  and 
asked  me  to  step  in  and  have  a  talk  with  the  stranger.  ' 
I  could  see  that  Mr.  Skrefsrud  was  up  to  some  trick,  but 
until  I  was  introduced  to  the  late  arrival  I  had  no  idea 
that  he  was  a  physician  and  that  my  (lerson  was  the  object 
of  his  visit.  He  presented  his  orders  from  Calcutta  to  keep 
nie  quarantined  for  ten  days. 

I  protested  against  going,  on  the  ground  that  his  or- 
ders were-*ready  ten  days  old,  and  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  have  come  before.  But  Mr.  Skrefsrud  opined 
that  he  had  come  ju.st  in  time  to  cure  his  sick  horse ! 

But  let  us  rctuni  to  the  cariole'.  I  could  not  wholly 
rid  myself  of  a  sen*  of  shame  at  permitting  myself  to  be 
conveyed  in  this  fashion  by  eight  of  my  fellow-men.  Is  it 
not  a  pity  and  a  shame  for  one  to  be  served  in  this  way,' 
even  when  the  servants  are  dark-brown  heathen? 

In  .America  or  Europe  the  answer  would  have  been 
self-evident.    But  on  this  side  of  the  globe  it  is  not  an  easy  ■ 
matter  to  decide  what  constitutes  sin  and  shame.     The  '• 
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power  of  ctwtom  is  great,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  even 
a  comparatively  short  stay  in  India  will  ^concile  a  person 
to  this  mode  of  tr^el.  To  me  this  little  junket  was  so 
(iinny  that  I  considered  it  worth  a  snug  sum  of  money 
and  to  deserve  lasting  gratitude  to  my  human  locomotives. 

Having  repeatedly  heard  Mr.  Skrefsrud  describe  the 
country  of  the  Santhals,  and  having  read  his  and  Mr. 
Boerresen's  accounts  of  it,  I  had  naturally  drawn  a  picture 
of  the  general  contour  of  the  country  between  Rampur  Hat 
and  Kbenezer.  This  picture  was  completely  demolish«vi. 
Of  the  rustling  forests  of  Santhalistan  I  saw  but  strag- 
gling trees  here  and  there.  Of  the  wild  and  magnificent* 
scenery  there  was  not  a  trace.  The  forests  were  gone, 
and  with  them  the  savage  aspect  of  the  country.  Now 
the  landscape  looked  like  a  rolling  prairie,  with  stony, 
sterile  soil  on  the  elevations  and  well-tilled  rice  fields  in 
the  depressions. 

And  the  Santhals!  Let  us  begin  by  taking  a  look  at 
these  young  men  who  are  pulling  my  cariole :  none  of 
them  .wore  a  particularly  Christian  aspect;  nor  was  this 
to  be  expected,  for  they  were  all  pagans.  But  the  great 
bulk  of  them  did  not  tally  with  the  description  which  Mr. 
Skrefsrud  gave  of  them  at  the  time  when  he  began  to  come 
■  in  contact  witli  them. 

T#  be  sure,  he  has  always  praised  them  for  their  gentle- 
ness and  simplicity,  but  more  than  once  he  has  also  pic- 
ture<l  them  as  wild  and  wooly  forest-dwellers  who  might 
be  a  little  dangerous  at  times.  But  when  I  compared 
these  people  with  what  I  had  already  seen  of  paganism 
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on  my  way  through  India  I  co»iUl  not  help  becoming  fond 
of  them.  They  did  not  behave  like  uncivilired  heathen. 
They  made  no  coarse  or  unseemly  gestures,  and  as  my  eye 
was  gradually  accaitomed  to  see  thein  in  their  light  cloth- 
ing, which  was  limited  to  a  .six-inch  wide  strip  of  linen 
cloth,  I  could  no  longer  see  anything  offensive  in  it.  In 
fact  it  was  becoming  to  them. 

The  largest  Santhal  village  on  our  way  is  situated 
c|||)se  to  Kbenezer.  Its  people,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
still  pagans.  But. what  a  difTerence  between  this  one  and 
the  Hindu  towns  I  had  passed  on  m^  way!  I  admit  that 
the  houses  are  small  and  low,  so  low  that  a  tall  man  reaches 
almost  to  the  eaves  of  the  roof;  but  the  strecris  swept 
clean,  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  smooth  atid  white- 
washed, and  the  compounds  look  clean  and  inviting. 

My  first  impression  of  Santhalistan  completely  upset 

my  preconceived  notions,  and  this  question  arose  in  my 

mind  at  once,  What  is  the  cause  of  this  obvious  difference 

^Y/:  between  what  J  have  seen  of  pagan  life  outside  of  Santhal- 

|y;;iStan  and  what  I  face  here?    Or  what  exf^ains  the  dif- 

^;;;ferencc  between  the  real  state  of  things  now  and  the  ac- 

Jlcounts  given  by  the  missionaries  in  the  sixties? 

,.  A  converted  Hindu,  who  is  a  teacher  at  Mrs.  Boerre- 

j>  vsen's  school  for  girls,  and  a  Scotch  merchant  who  makes 

I'fc'S  business  trip  to  India  every  winter,  who,  during  the 

*■  jMst  twenty-five  years,  h."     repeatedly  visited  Ebenezer 

and  who  was  again  spending  the  Christmas  holidays  with 

the  missionaries,  solved  the  riddle.    Their  unanimous  ffcsti- 

tiiony  is  that  the  Santhals,  in  this  mission  district  at  least, 
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have  been  changed  feyond  recognition.  They  have  cut 
down  the  forests  until  there  is  but  little  left  of  them  anil 
have  cultivated  every  patch  of  ground  where  anything  can 
be  raised.  They  have  changed  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
and  hitanwhile  Christianity  has  leavened  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  have  single  in- 
dividual.t  and  single  villages  been  transformed,  but  even 
paganism  halt  become  ashamed  of  itself  and  has  commenced 
to  behave  a  little  better. 
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TENTH  CHAPTER. 

Eb«ii*«er.— Evening  Prayeii.-"The  Chridmu  Houm".— To  the 
Woodi  for  a  CbriUmu  Tree.— Slcrehrud  Cuti  off  ■  Pagan's  Pig-Tail^— 
A  Violent  Straggle.— The  Anti  were  Eaten.—  Cbriatniaa  Eve. 


We  next  turn  our  attention  to  Ebenezer.  "Benaga- 
rial".our  people  shouted  as  soon  as  we  sighted  the  steeple 
of  Mr.  Boerresen's  "cathedral",  all  pointing  as  one  man  in 
tlie  direction  of  our  place  of  destination.  In  fact  the 
.church  steeple  is  the  only  object  that  can  be  seen  from 
pi  distance,  the  whole  group  9)  buildings  being  wholly 
liCOncealed  by  the  luxuriant  trees  which  Mr.  Boerresen 
ttanted  many  years  ago.  The  station  is  located  on  a  beau- 
llful  eminence,  and  a  more  sttitable  place  for  a  missionary 
litation  cannot  be  imagined.  • 

Having  entered  the  compoiind  of  the  station,  we  no- 
the  houses  of  .the  native  teachers  to  the  left.     They 
I  but  slightly  larger  than  the  common  Santhal  dwelftngs 
pmd  are  built  mainly  on  the  same  plan.    To  the  right  are 
»o    brick    buildings,    where    the    boys    live,    and    still 
krther  to  the  right  is  the  seminary    building.     As   we 
(■■51 
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advance  we  ice  the  building  for  the  girls  to  the  left,  aiul 
acrosi  a  narrow  paxsaKc  to  the  right  stands  the  r^idence 
of  Boerrescn  and  Skrefsnid.  Hetween  the  latter  and  the 
resilience  of  Mr.  Miiston,  another  missionary,  is  the  beau- 
tiful garden  of  Ebcnezcr,  from  the  center  of  which  the 
magnificent  church  building  may  be  seen  towering  up  in 
the  backgroimd,  and  from  which  fine  alleys  afford  views  to 
the  other  buildings. 


>  Rice-Fbtd  io  Froot  of  the  Semioanp. 

To  the  right  of  the  church  are  two  large  ponds  which 
}J[^  Boerresen  constructed  many  years  ago  and  around 
which  the  earth  was  thrown  up  in  the  shape  of  high  em- 
bankments. Standing  on  these  embankments,  which  are. 
planted  with  trees  and  palms  and  traversed  by  fine  walks, 
a  person  may  have  a  most  enchanting  view  of  the  surround- 
ing landscape. 

One  docs  not  receive  the  impression  that  he  is  at  a 
missionary  station  surroimded  by  uncivilized  people.  And 
yet  this  was  the  home  of  bears  and  tigers  only  thirty  yean 
ago. 
•     Mrs.  Boerresen  and  Mr.  Skrefsrud  were  very  busy 
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■king;  preparations  for  the  Ofrittmaa  liolidays-  Ttiere 
rere  alx)Ut  five  hundred  boys  and  girls,  every  one  of  whom 

tm*»  to  have  new  clothes  and  other  Christmas  gift*.  Every- 
thing had  to  be  measured  and  fitted,  marked  and  arranged 

-,{n  the  festive  hall.    Every  one  must  be  remembered  and 

^  nobody  forgotten. 


.'V  ^-  The  Girls' School  sMD  from  the  Scmiiwy.      ,i>,;;;        r 

« 

Mr.  Boerrescn  has  charge  of  the  congregation,  and  hi» 

fe   yrotk  is  practically  the  s,nnie  the  whole  year  around.    He 

ia  always  occupied  but  is  never  busy.    He  takes  his  time 

just  as  well  during  the  pre-Christma».  rush  as  at  any  other 

season. 

I  count  this  as  a  streak  of  good  luck,  for  I  was  im'/ 

patient  to  have  him  explain  everything  to  me  at  once. 


m.:. 
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He  took  me  around  to  thow  me  everything  and  to  tdl 
me  how  one  improvement  after  anoliier  had  been  mad«, 
and  the  LonI  received  honor  for  everything  as  Hi*  jivork. 


■.<y 


:-■    School  Cirli. 

"Here  is  nothti^  of  which  we  may  justly  boast,"  he  said. 
"We  have  been  beggars.  V^e  have  prayed  to  the  Lord 
and  He  lias  been  good  to  us.  The  honor  is  His,  not  ours." 
What  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  my  mind 
even  the  first  day  was  the  schools,  and  Mrs.  Boerresen's 
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Mhool  (or  g^rli  in  particular.  It  it  unique.  But  the  Khcxrii 
denuml  a  aeparate  chapter,  an^se  ihall  return  to  tnem 
later  on.    For  the  time  l)eing  l||P*hall  devote  only  a  few 


School  Doyi. 

words  to  the  first  evening  prayers  I  attended  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  girls'  school  at  Ebenerer. 

All  the  children,  the  boys  as  well  as  the  girls,  were 
gathered  in  a.group  on  the  pavement  which  had  been  made 
and  kept  in  reiKiir  by  the  girls.     Mrs.  Boerresen    was 

'^  ■  .:•       ' 
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lifting  on  a  chair  white  Mr.  Skrcfsnid  kept  moving  aboat 
among  the  children. 

When  Mr.  Boerresen  appeared  on  the  scene,  Mr,  Skrefa- 
rud  began  to  ling  a  song,  still  walking  about,  and  iin- 
mediately  the  children  joined,  tinging  from  levcral  hun- 
dred little  throats. 

They  did  not  yell,  they  sang,  and  they  sang  as  no  fancy 
singer  can  sing.  It  was  not  only  a  beautiful  strain.  It 
was  rich  and  deep  and  full  of  intense  feeling,  it  possessed 
•n  elevating  and  absorbing  j)owcr.  It  takes  something  be- 
tides training,  something  besides  well  prepared  lessons 
to  sing  this  way.  Only  a  heart  that  throbs  with  a  happy, 
cheerful,  innocent  life  can  produce  such  vocal  music  as 
this. 

I  admit  that  a  trained  musician  might  have  found  fault 
with  it.  But  I  wish  our  congregations  and  Sunday  schools 
could  put  so  much  life  and  warmth  into  their  singing  as 
these  small  and  big  children  did  I 

One  of  the  houses  surrounding  the  rectangular  court- 
^.'  ^rd  of  the  girls'  school  is  an  assembly  hall  usually  called 
tlfi  Christmas  House.  The  walls  are  tastefully  decorated 
with  Norwegian,  Danish,  Swiish  and  English  flags  of 
dilTerent  sizes.  The  American  colors  surely  ought  to  have 
been  there,  but  they  were  lacking  because  no  American 
flag  had  been  tent  to  the  institution. 

Large  quaiflities  of  Christmas  presents  had  been  re- 
ceived from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  ■  none  from 
America.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  numerous  American 
friends  of,  the  Santhat  mission  are  indifferent,  but  that 
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they  are  ignorant  of  what  amount  oC  happiness  a  few  trif- 
ling Christmas  gifts  might  create  among  these  children. 
5 .  .         In  order  to  give  the  Americans  a  pointer  which,  I 
§f*:(  trust,  will  oflfend  no  one,  I  submit  the  following  list  of 
iSi.' '  articles  which  would  be  highly  appreciated :    white  linen 
: :. '  jackets,  thread,  needles,  scissors,  small  knives,  portfolios, 
I   '  dolls  and  jumping  jacks  (for  some  of  these  children  are 
quite  small),  little  boxes  to  keep  bric-a-brac  in,  pictures 
(even  newspaper  clippings  will  do,  for  the  Santhal  children^ 
are  by  no  means  fastidious),  fancy  cards,  pens,  lead-pen-J 
cils,  paper,  rulers,  in  short  anything  which  children  in  othef^ 
parts  of  the  world  are  fond  of,  excepting  dresses,  stock* 
ings,  mittens  and  shoes,  for  such  articles  are  not  used  here. ; 
Pack  down  everything  carefully  in  a  box  which  is  strong 
but  not  heavy,  and  send  it  prepaid  to  ■:  - 

REV.  H.  P.  BOERRESEN,    \;'-^ 
Rampur  Hat,  „  ;„  - 

via  Calcutta,  *  Bengal,  In 

Such  gifts  will  be  more  valuable  than  money,  for  1 

little  ones  will  keep  them  as  souvenirs  from  their  dis 

friends,  and  though  they  scarcely  know  the  value  of  a  pen-^ 

•    ny  they  will  never  cease  to  bless  those  good  people  whq'l 

sent  them  so  many  nice  things  for  Christmas. 

The  girls  had  made  a  large  number  of  baskets  from 
big  leaves  which  were  held  together  by  means  of  {|ilints 
of  woiod.   These  baskets  were  intended  for  the  edible  gifts. 
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.  q 

which  con»i»ted  chiefly  of  home-made  gweet-meats  and 

roatted  rice.  '  _  jm 

Two  large  tables  were  put  up,  one  for  the  boj^ind  one 
for  the  girls,  and  on^  these  tables  the  Christm^  gifts  were> 
placed,  each  basket  containing  the  name  of  the  child  for 
whom  it  was  intended. 

A  Christmas  tree  was  still  lacking.  It  was  Mr.  Skrefs- 
rud's  business  to  procure  one.  There  «re  no  coniferous 
trees  in  this  region.  But  as  tlie  deciduous  trees  are  green 
[  the  year  around  there  was  an  easy  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 
^  We  made  a  rcconnoitering  expedition  to  a  little  grove 
which  had  been  saved,  and  selected  a  tree  which  had  the 
right  kind  of  top. 

The  tree  was  to  be  cut  down  the  next  day.  Mr.  Skrefs- 
rud  requested  the  chief  of  the  nearest  village  to  »rnd  out 
men  wth  tools  early  in  the  morning  tp  cut  d<>w.i  the 
^i  Christmas  tree  and  carry  it  home. 

Tlie  request  was  promptly  complied  with.  At  seven 
feb'clock,  exactly  twenty  strong,  well-built  Santhals  came 
5I0  the  station  armed  with  axes,  ropes  and  poles,  and  off 
f 'We  started  for  the  woods,  Mr.  Skrefsrud  and  I  at  the 
Kliead  and  the  others  behind,  twenty-two  men,  pagans  and 
^Christians  indiscriminately. 

The  problem  confronting  us  was  to  fell  the  tree  with- 
out   spoiling    its    top,    though  it   was     about  fifty  feet 
|:  high.    Every  one  seemed  to  have  a  plan  of  his  own,  and 
:the  deliberations  which  followed  in  the  Santhat  tongue 
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convinced  me  that  these  people  do  not  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  the  gift  of  gab. 

Mr.  Skreftrud  did  not*say  anything  at  first,  he  only 
walked  around  and  looked  and  looked.  But  when  he  was 
ready  his  orders  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  which  fairly 
made  the  natives  jump.  In  a  jiffy  two  men  were  fastening 
ropes  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  while  the  others  were  cutting 
down  some  smaller  trees  to  be  used  as  supports. 

For  a  little  while  they  tore  about  in  a  manner  indi- 
cating that  the  job  would  be  finished  in  no  time.  But  the 
discussion  was  soon  resumed.  There  must  have  been  some 
question  connected  with  this  important  affair  which  was 
not  yet  fully  explained,  and  as  I  obser^d  how  Mr.  Skrefs- 
rud  had  to  explain  the  matter  to  them  ove^^d  over  again 
in  a  voice  which  might  have  been  heard  throughout  seven 
German  kingdoms  I  l)egan  to  realize  what  patience  and 
perseverance  it  takes  to  make  these  people  accomplish 
something.  They  are  in  fact  nothing  but  overgrown 
children.  Common  sense  and  physical  strength  do  not 
go  far  in  controlling  them.  A  powerful  voice  and  s 
never  failing  goocLbumor  are  equally  necessary. 

One  man,  for  instance,  was  stationed  at  a  tree  to 
slacken  the  rope  a  little.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  mak- 
ing it  work.  "Look  at  that  man  over  there !"  Mr.  Skrefs- 
nid  shouted  to  the  rest.  "He  ought  to  go  home  and  ex- 
change clothes  with  his  wife,  for  he  does  not  act  like  a 
man."  This  had  the  desired  effect.  The  man  did  not 
like  to  be  called  a  woman,  and  from  now  on  he  performed 
Ms  part  of  the  work  promptly. 
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There  were  several  strange  figures  in  this  group.    One 
of  them,  distinguished  himself  by  a  loqg  pig  tail  lianging 
down  from  the  top  of  his  head.    Oply  "holy"  men  and 
priests  carry  pigtails,  and  these  ornaments  are  g^duaHy 
'  disappearing.    The  particular  pigtail  in  question  Ipoked 
so  taitgled  that  I  expressed  my  curiosity  to  know  how 
long  it  had  remained  unwashed  and  unkempt. 
;         Mr.  Skrefsnidi  instead  of  answering,  pulled  out  his 
pocket-knife,  stole  up  to  the  man,  who  was  standing  with:; 
his  shoulders  under  the  felled  tree  and  could  not  get  away, 
seized  his  pigtail  with  one  hand  and  cut  it  oflf,  wrapped  it* 
up  in  some  leaves,  handed  it  to  me  and  told  me  to  take  it ; 
home  as  a  token  of  the  appearance  of  the  Santhals  when 
he  first  became  acquainted  wit^i  them.    At  that  time  every- 
body's hair  was  as  tangled  and  dirty  as  tliis. 

I  felt  a  little  uneasy  at  first,  considering  the  procedure 
of  the  missionary  to  be  rather  risky. 

He  also  made  this  admission  himself:  "If  I  had  done 
this  twenty-five  years  ago  it  would  have  cost  my  life.  Now, 
they  take  it  only  as  a  good-natured  joke  and  a  friendly  . 
admonition.  I  am  no  Ibnger  a  mere  missionary  among 
these  people.  Many  years  ago  they^^lected  me  their  par- 
gana  (spokesman  of  thepWCfs  of  the  surrounding  country). 
The  pagans  lookjjpalfine  in  that  capacity,  and  they  know 
that  I  desire  their  welfare." 

This  treatment,  wl^ch  to  me  seemed  to  be  little  short 
of  a  brutal  outrage,  only  started  a  hearty  laugh,  and  even  ; 
the  man  that  was  shorn  of  his  natural  ornament  took  hls'^ 
loss  good-naturedly  and'laughed  with  the  tfiit 
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One  more  incident  must  be  mentioned  in  this  C9nnec- 
tion. 

There  is  a  kind  of  ants  in  this  country  which  often  build 
their  houses  in  the  trees.  In  the  Christmas  tree  which 
had  been  cut  down  there  was  a  respectable  colony  of 
these  little  animals. 

When  they  jierceived  that  they  were  in  danger  they 
lent  out  an  army  to  defeat  the  enemy,  if  possible,  and 
coon  there  was  not  a  bare  shoulder  or  back  under  the  ' 
tree  that  escaped  the  angry  attacks  of  the  ants. 

You  out;lit  t(j  have  seen  the  faces  of  the  men.  The 
ijtuation  was  so  comical  that  I  could  not  make  myself 
sympathize  with  the  poor  sufferers.  The  quicker  and 
heavier  the  blo\ys  and  the  greater  the  mimbers  of  the  slain, 
the  greater  were  also  the  numbers  of  the  ants  attacking 
the  naked  men.  ^ 

'„  The  nest  was  finally  discovered  an4  swiftly  thrown 

a^ay,  and  the  invading  armies  were  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, because  they  had  no  more  reserve  forces  to  draw 
upon. 

.  But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  ant  ;:a^paign.  A  little 
chap  of  al)out  twelve  years  of  age  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  began  to  pay  extraordinary  attention  to  the  conquered 
nest  t 

First  he  trampled  it  down  under  his  feet,  then 
wrapped  it  up  carefully  in  the  folds  of  his  clothes  as  though 
it  were  a  precious  jewel. 

Mr  Skrefsrud  asked  him  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  it. 
^  "Eat  it,"  he  answered. 

r^  ^  '    ^  ■;• 
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"Raw  or  cooked?"  ■     '    //^v,    .'^ 

As. an  answer  he  took  a  few  dozen  and  put  into  tin 
mouth.     Then  the  missionary  laughed,  and  I  will  not 
au:     deny  that  some  one  else  joined  in  the  laughter,  v^;       ,..^ 
I'*         "Are  they  good?"  •;        ■'rW. 

K'  "Yes,  but  they  bite  my  throat,"  said  the  boy,  and  took 

fe]'      another  dose  of  ants.  ,^1 

¥•.•  The  Christmas  tree  was  conveyed  home,  and  by  the      vy 

p-  'time  it  was  put  in  its  proper  plac^  in  the  Christmas  House, 
>*/  it  had  kept  twenty  men  busy  half  a  day.  By  this  work 
;^;  our  Santhal  brethren  earned  the  handsome  amount  of  one 
^  rupee,  or  about  thirty-three  cei^ts.  This  makes  thirty- 
three  cents  for  ten  days'  honest  work,  and  it  is  good  pay; 
'        in  Santhalistan.  ''vyli 

'  This  might  be  something  for  the  political  economists 

of  America  to  consider.     It  is  at  any  rate  \torse  than  in 
^-       Mexico.    Even  lender  favorable  circumstances  in  America,  j^ 
S;        where  upcople  demand  their  money's  worth,  thirty-three  ■ 
cents  would  have  been  considered  fairly  good  pay  for  thi* 
amount  of  work. 
g-;  To  trim  up  a  Christmas  tree  in  the  missionary  field  is 

no  easy  task.  But  by  means  of  energf  tic  co-operation  we 
'f.  succeeded  in  making  it  look  quite  attractive  on  Christmas 
Jf  eV^  From  the  roof,  around  the  tree,  were  suspended 
,.  ^»  sevehal  large  chandeliers  which  the  little  boys  had  made 
pi  out  (M  baml)oo  and  paper,  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  Chnist- 
|o  masrtree  displaying  greater  splendor  than  this  one  when 
I'       all  the  candles  liad  been  lighted. 

At  six  o'clock  ^he  bell  in  the  church  steeple  was  rung. 
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From  the  girls'  building  Mr.  Boerresen  came  with  a  Ian- 
tern  in  his  hand  and  was  followed;  hy  almost  three  hundred 
girls  dressed  in  holiday  attire,  all  of  them  marching  in 
procession  down  towards  the  boys^school,  or  the  seminary, 
as  it  istisually  called.  ,    , 

In  the  large,  cross-shaped  hall,  which  formerly  had 
been  used  as  a  church,  both  schools  mpt  for  a  short  ser- 
vice which  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Boerresen. 

To  see  this  simple,  natural  and  yet  venerable  figure  ; 
and  to  hear  lijm  speak,  in  a  voice  which  expressed  bath  > 
r  power  and  simplicity,  was  in  itself  a  sermon  to  me,  though 
>  1  did  not  understand  a  single  word  of  what  ]te  said.    He    : 

plainly  bears  the  stamp  of  old  age.    But  this  evening  he 
,    seemed  to  speak  with  unimpaired  vigor.    It  was  also  easy^ 
-    to  read  in  the  faces  of  both  children  and  grown  people 
that  "papa"  was  speaking.  / 

After  the  service  the  meeting  broke  up  and  convened 
after  a  little  while  in  the  Christmas  House.   •-• 

The  building  pTowetl  to  be  entirely  too  small  for,  the 
occasion,"  Christian  and  heathen  having  nished  in  from 
;  the  neighboring  villages  to  hear  and  .see,  and  the  people 
were  literally  jammed  together.  "  No  one  complainetj, 
however.  But  big  and  small  seemed  to  be  happy,  except 
the  pagans,  who  were  seated  behind  the  others.  They  ' 
looked  like  strangers  in  this  audience  and  were  all  aston- 
ishment. 

A  program  of  singing,  praying  and  speaking  having  ' ' 
been  given,  the  little  ones  were  permitted  to  move  about 

.     •  ..    .    '  /I 
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and  hx>k  at  the  Christmas  gifts,  —  only  look  at  them,  not 
touch  them.  And  when  they  had  seen  the  things  they  had 
to  thank  the  Lord  for  the  Christmas  and  say  good-night. 

These  exercises  were  repeated  evening  after  evening, 
and  the  gifts  were  not  distributed  until  just  before  New*    fj 
Year.  ~ 


Ebcneier  frum  the  Rear. 
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Tlw  Oiiirch-Bailding  Seen  from  The  Garden. 


ELEVENTH  CHAPTER.       . 

■>'        A  Fine  Cbrinnus  Moralng.— A  Charch-Bell.— "U  not  Thii  PeactN- 
:,"In  Church. 

We  had  an  enchantingly  beautiful  Christinas  morning 
at  Ebenezer.    The  rosebuds  in  the  garden  were  just  burst- 
ing into  blossom.    Green  trees  were  standing  alt  around, 
and  among  their  trunks  were  flowefs  and  palms  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.    Mrs.  Boerresen's  numerous  stock  —  cow*^ 
calves  and  goats,  danced  merrily  away  towards  the  past- 
ures, tiie  geese  and  ducks   chattered    and    bowed    and 
'  laughed,  waddling  in  files  on  their  way  to  the  pond^.    The 
little  birds  were  hopping  about  from  branch  to  branttt, 
'    chirping  and  singing,  and  did  not  manifest  the  least  fear 
of  the  people  whoJcame  and  went  in  a  steady  stream  to 
say  their  "johar"  ift  mamma,  papa  and  kerap,  as  the  San- 
thals  call  their  three  European  friends  and  benefactors. 
,   To  them  the  earth  seemed  to  be  full  of  peace. 

Besides  the  natives  who  came  in  families  to  say  their 
■  "Merry  Christmas"  to  the  missionaries,  the  schools  must 
be  mentioned  in  the  first  place.    The  boys  and  their  teach- 
ers took  the  lead. 

Mr.  Skrefsrud  gave  them  a  short  talk.    He  asked  them 
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what  they  had  clone  before  they  came  there.  They  had 
been  praying.  Then  he  wanted  to  know  how  they  had  done 
it.  They  had  prayed  during  the  exercises,  of  course.  Mr. 
Skrefsrud  next  explained  to  them  how  he  speaks  with 
■  God  all  alone  in  his  room  before  coming  to  the  public 
prayer  meeting,  and  he  would  reconim«nd  that  every  one 
of  them  do  the  same.  When  he  had  finished  his  remarks 
the  boys  returned  to  their  school,  a  happy  and  contented 
lot. 

Next  came  the  girls.  "Johar,  mamma!  Johar,  papal 
Johar,  big  brother  1"  (Mr.  Skrefsrud). 

Young  people  are  bubbling  over  with  life.  But  to  wit- 
ness the  animation  of  these  young  people  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present  one  is  worth  a  long  ami  expensive  journey. 
They  have  received  their  Christmas  gifts,  and  they  are 
able  to  appreciate  their  goo<l  fortune.  They  know  pagan- 
ism at  close  quarters,  and  realize  that  they  are  saved  from 
its  dreary  darkness.  Is  it  not  natural  that  they  are  happy 
on  this  Christmas  morning  and  that  they  endeavor  to  ex- 
press  their  gratitude  to  those  who  have  literally  pressetl 
them  to  their  bosoms  and  carried  them  to  the  heart  of 
Jesus  and  who  have  been  the  means  of  giving  them  such  a 
Christmas?    God  bless  them  I  ^ 

The  bell  in  the  steeale  announced  divine  service.  Oh, 
what  a  wonderful  sounn  this  church  bell  had  in  the  far- 
away heathen  land  I 

This  bell  has  a  history  of  its  own.  It  was  once  sent 
as  a  gift  from  friends  in  Denmark.       The  missionaries 
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||-^  waited  and  waited,  but  nothing  was  heard  of  the  bell. 
™  Several  letters  passed  between  Mr.  Boerresen  and  tlie  Lon- 
don ofFice  of  the  steamship  company.     It  had  been  sent 
;-  .  with  a  steamer,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  had  be- 
S-   come  of  it.  •   The  warehouse  in  Calcutta  was  carefully 
j;    »earche<l,  but  no  trace  of  the  bell  was  found.    It  was  finally 
''     reported  that  it  had  dropped  into  the  sea  from  the  ship 
.which  was  to  carry  it  to  India,  and  the  bell  was  given  up 
as  lost  forever.     IJut  one  day  an  employe  in  Calcutta  de- 
.   ci<le(l  to  move  a  box  which  he  had  used  as  writing-dcslF 
for  a  year  or  more.    But  to  move  the  Ikjx  was  more  easily 
8ni<l  than  done.    When  he  di<l  succeed  in  turning  it  over 
.   "  he  found  lliu  name  of  Mr.  Boerresen  on  the  side  which 
had  been  coiucalcd,  and  the  lost  bell  was  recovered.    Now 
it  is  doing  a  noble  duty,  every  Sunday  rnorning  and  every 
holiflay  pcah'ni;  forth  its  joyous  message  upon  the  t^Shkar 
highlands,  inviting  linndrcds  and  thousands  of  men  and 
n  ^  women,  chililreii  and  parents  to  assemble  in  the  house  of 
■>•    God  and  rejoice  in   I  lis  name  and  have  the  craving  of 
f     their  souls  abundantly  gratified  by  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

On  this  Christmas  morning  the  bell  pealed  forth  its 
come!  come!  come!  with  such  a  deep,  rich  melodiousness 
as  to  melt  the  hardest  of  hearts.  At  least  I  thought  so. 
But  perhaps  I  thought  so  only  because  I  was  sojoumiAg  in 
a  strange  land  and  heard  these  familiar  sottnds  which  called 
forth  <lear  memories. 

But  the  people  came.    Parents  and  children,  old,  stoop- 

yjng  women  and  men  with  canes  in-  their  hands  moved 

'  slowly  and  solcnudy  up  through  the  alleys  to  the  large, 
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beautiful  house  of  worship.  Solemnly.  Not  silently,  with 
faces  sad  and  turned  earthward ;  no',  this  is  the  way  of  gen- 
tiles and  hypocrites.  These  Santhals  are  Christians,  to 
whom  the  Christmas  tidings  bring  true  joy.  Therefore 
they  came  with  uplifted  foreheads  and  cheerful  countenan- 
ces. And  when  they  met  and  said  their  "johar,"  the  salu- 
tation of  the  Santhals,  there  was  a  ring  and  a  fire  in  it  as 
r>  s  though  they  would  say,  "Now  we  are  happy,  for  there  is 
i*'  bom  to  us  ^his  day  a  Savior." 

On  the  veranda  in  front  of  the  residence  of  the  mission- 
aries, Mr.  Boerresen  was  standing,    a    venerable  figure 
whose  face  indicates  goodness  of  heart.    Why,  the  man 
■eems  to  be  all  heart,  and  its  every  pulsation  is  devoted 
to  this  people.    Ought  he  not  to  be  happy?    By  his  side 
stands  Mr.  Skrefsnid.    He  is  like  the  deep  sea.  •■  He  is  the 
terror  of  the  gods,  and  the  faithful  friend  of  the  Santhals. 
%       If  he  is  stirred  up  his  forehead  is  ai^  to  swell  with  froviming 
if,      furrows,  and  then  the  man  is  dangerous  to  come  in  con- 
g' "  tact  with.    The  idol  priests,  the  usurers  and  the  liquor- 
v-'^   sellers  can  verify  this,  statement.    But  to-day  the  surface 
^J    is  serene  anrt  bright,  there  are  po  surges  or  groundswells. 
g^^  "Just,  look  about  you,"  he  said,  "isn't  this  peace?" 
K^;        The  boys  came  from  the  seminary  with  their  principal 
W^    at  the  head  of  the  pnxression,  walking  through  the  garden 
up  to  the  church.    Next  came  Mrs.'  Boerresen  with  Ker 
little  girls.    She  reminded  me  of  a  mother  who  has  many 
f^  happy  children,  one  who  no  longer  remembers  all  the 
p!  cares  and  sorrows,  all  the  toil  and  trouble  she  has  had  with 
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them  but  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  children,  herself 
is  the  happiest  of  then!  all.  , 

Everything  is  plain'  in  this  church.  Near  the  upper 
i>'wall  stands  a  table  which  serves  as  altar;  on  either  side  of 
'  this  are  a  few  chairs  for  Europeans ;  farther  down  to  the 
left  is  a  plain  but  solid  pulpit ;  and  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
•teeple  i^  a  small  table  with  the  contribution  box.  These 
articles  comprise  all  the  furniture  in  the  church.  The  San- 
ttials  need  no  chairs  or  beiithes.  They  sit  like  our  tailors. ' 
Hence  they  need  but  little  space.  They  crowd  together 
ctosdy,  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other. 
The  elders' are  seated  in  the  front,  and  next  to  thepi  the 
school  children.  When  pa^ns  arc  in  attendance  they 
remain  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  Skrefsrud  conducted  the  services.  While  the  con- 
gregation was  singing  he  walked  up  and  down  the  floor 
jn  order  to  get  a  better  chance  to  lead  with  his  powerful 
voice.  ,1 

Only  a  few  had  liooks.  But  that  made  no  difference. 
They  seemecfno  know  the  whole  hymn-book  by  heart. 

The  Santhals  like  to  sing,  and  they  have  good  voices.' 
But  their  singing  is  not  harmonious.  In  this  respect, 
however,  tliey  are  like  all  other  Orientals,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  what  we  call  discord  sounds  harmonious 
to  them.  , 

The  School  children  sing  beautifully.  They  have  been 
taught  to  (lo_  so  by  the  missionaries.  But  when  they  sing 
with  the  congregation  there  is  apt  to  be  friction.  In  such 
cases  Mr.  Skrefsnid  is  on  his  feet,  moving  slowly  and  de- 
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liberately  towards  the  headquarter*  oi  the  ducord  and 
leading  the  erring  ones  out  of  the  difficulty  so  skilfully 
that  no  one  knows  what  bis  aim  is- 

During  prayer  and  the  confession  of  sins  the  whole 
congregation  is  kneeling,  or  rather,  it  "falls  on  its  face." 
.  When  the  Santhals  kneel  they  cover  their  foreheads  with 
their  hands  and  bow  close  to  the  ground.  The  congrega- 
tion rises  and  remains  standing  while  reciting  the  profes- 
sion of  faith.^ 

Though  I  understood  but  little  of  the  sermon  it  made 
a  powerful  impression  upon  me.  It  did  not  only  remind 
me  of  the  time  when  I  heard  this  rich  voice  from  the 
pulpit  in  Norway  and  America  and  the  w^eighty  truths 
which  never  can  be  forgotten.  But  this  sermon  was  char- 
acterized by  an  ease  and  pOwer  and  sonorousness  which 
told  that  the  preacher  was  now  ajt  home  and  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  his  hearers. 

And  the  faces  that  met  html  To  such  an  assemblage 
of  people  an  evangelist  may  preach  with  great  cheerful- 
ness!. But  when  the  hearts  are  closed,  the  ears/deaf  and 
the  faces  turned  to  the  earth,  how  difficult  ana  disheart- 
ening I  The  preacher  feels  as  though  he  were  speaking 
to  stones.  And  how  often  he  must  strive  and  struggle 
before  he  succeeds  in  arousing  himself  and  his  audience 
sufficiently  to  establish  a  living  rapport  between  them  I  But 
now  this  rapport  was  there  from  the  beginning.  Conse- 
quently there  was  no  uphill  work  in  this  sermon.  The 
very  first  word  went  home,  and  all  the  faces'  combined 
were  like  one  great  "amen"  to  every  sentence  —  just  the ,' 
way  it  ought  to  be  in  a  Christian  congregation 
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Commonton.— New  Yrar't  Feiliv.l.— Tm  Fe»tiv»l.-Chtirch  Work. 
— IJonthl)  MeetiBg—Work  Cirried  on  by  N»tiv»».-How  Chri»li«M 
cars  (or  th«  Poor. 

On  the  first  or  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month  all  the 
native  evangelists  in  the  whole  missionary  district  convene 
at  F.l)enezer.  Such  a  gathering  was  to  take  jMace  on 
New  Year's  day,  and  the  autumn  festival  of  the  congrega- 
tion had  been  announced  for  the  same  <lay. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  divine  service  and  com- 
munion. 

There  were  about  five  hundred  communicants.  Those 
who  did  not  want  to  partake  left  itie  church  after  the 
sermon. 

This  looked  to  me  like  an  old  nuisance  which  the  mis- 
sionaries ina<lvertently  .had  brought  with  them  from  their 
ol<l  homes  and  transplanted  into  the  missionary  tield.  The 
Lord's  supper  is  a  repast  for  the  congregation,  not  merely 
for  a  portion  ot  it.  The  congregation  is  the  family  whom 
the  Lord  invites  to  His  table  to  partake  of  Him  with  all 
.;  His  mercy  and  gifts  to  the  edification  of  the  brotherhood. 
Can  anything  more  distracting  and  disintegrating  be  im< 
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agined  than  to  have  a  part  of  the  congregation  partake  of 
the  communion  while  the  other  members  leave  the  church 
or  witneis  the  ceremony  as  outsiders?    How  would  it  look 
if  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  a  family  Mm  out  when  din- _ 
ner  was  ready,  or  said,  "No,  thank  you,  I  do  not  want  to*. , 
go  to  dinner?"    Or  is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  this  cus-    ,* 
torn  prevailed  in  the  first  Christian  churches?    Foolish  and 
vicious  habits  have  so  confused  the  conception  of  the  con- 
gregation as  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  edification  of  the    f 
brotherhood  that  they  are  almost  bound  to  continue  their 
work  of  confusion  in  the  missionary  field. 

Mr.  Boerresen  officiated  at  the  altar.  Having  coA- 
.secrated  the  brehd  and  the  wine,  he  first  administered  the 
sacrament  to  four  native  brethren  sitting  in  the  front  row. 
Then  he  appointed  two  of  these  to  go  down  among  the 

tows  and  commune  the  men,  and  the  other  two  to  jicrform 
he  same  rites  among  ffie  women,  the  congregation  mean- 
while ringing  a  hymn.  Mr.  Boerresen  himse»  remained 
stanAiig  at  the  table,  breaking  the  bread  and  filling  up 
the  cups,  while  the  others  were  serving  out  the  consecrated 
elements. 

Everything  was  done  in  a  simple  and  unostentatioiis 
way.  There  was  nothing  stiff  or  stilted  either  about  the  mi- 
nisters or  the  other  communicants.  They  were  sitting  as  is 
their  custom  when  they  take  their  meals,  and  the  whole 
assemblage  really  bore  the  .stamp  of  one  great  family 
where  love  and  harmony  prevail  and  where  the  Lord  is 
both  host  and  gue-st. 

In  the  afternoon  the  congregation  assembled  at  a  "tea 
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(ntivtr  outside  the  seminary.  The  refreshments  consisted 

of  tea,  several  kinds  of  cake  and  pastry,  and  roasted  rice. 

^  Prayer*  were  offered  anil  a<ldresses  made,  and  singing  was 
an  important  part  of  the  program.  Both  old  and  young 
fairly  shouted  for  joy. 

Were  these  i)e«ple  orderly?  Imleed,  they  were.  If 
we  could  introduce  ^ucli  order  in  our  informal  religious 
gatherings  at  home  very  few  would  go  away  with  a  sad 
heart.  Here  love  ruled  supreme,  there  was  no  refined 
frivolity.  But  these  people  were  cheerfui.  And  why 
should  they  not  be  cheerful  when  they  were  so  fortunately 
situated? 

The  Ebenezer  congregation  is  not  a  small  one.  The 
whole  mission  un<ler  the  care  of  these  two  men,  after  a 
period  of  thirty  yc.nrs,  comprises  almost  twelve  thousand 
souls,  and  this  particular  church  hasjalxiut  four  thousand 
members.  The  spiritual  needs  of  tlieS^' people  individu- 
ally devolve  upon  Mr.  lloerrescn  as  their  pastor.  In  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Skrtfsrud,  who  usually  conducts  the  services 
and  preaches  on  Sundays,  Mr.  Boerresen  bas  a  considerable 
uumbcr  of  native  assistants  whom  he  calls  elders  or  evan-' 
gclists. 

The  work  of  the  evangelists  is  to  walk  from  house  to 

house,  from  village  to  village,  proclaiming  the  gospel  of 

,„  Christ.    They  visit  the  sick,  nurse  them,  give  them  medi- 

.    cine,  which  Mr.  Boerresen  always  supplies,  and  in  general 

"^  render  them  whatever  help  they  may  need.  The  assist- 
ants also  care  for  the  Christians  in  the  villages,  teaching 
them  Bible  stories  and  hymns,  conducting  prayer  meetings 
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Ai  ,  «tc.  They  vUit  the  heathens  in  their  home*,  rit  down  on 
i!^  ib«  Hoor  among  them,  aing  to  them  and  tell  them  about 
£'.5,  the' Savior. 

jB  When  aome  one  manifesta  •  rfeaire  to  hear  more  they 

U;-  cheerfully  visit  him  every  day.    If  some  one  is  anxious  to 
;| '     be  aavcd  they  pray  with  him  and  teacli'him  about  Jesus; 
f:-:     and  when  he  testifies  that  he  is  truly  converted  they  bring 
him  to  Mr.  Boerresen. 

The  chief  work  of  Mr.  Boerresen  in  this  particular  con- 
gregation is  to  meet  with  the  native  assistants  and  give 
them  instniction.  Every  other  morning  he  calls  tl)em 
together  in  the  church  or  on  the  front  veranda.  Here 
e»cli  one  reports  what  he  has  done  and  experienced  the 
previous  day.  Here  they  ask  questions  ,ind  make  com- 
plaints. And  Mr.  Iloerrescn  gives  advice  and  encour- 
ages tlicm  to  he  faithful  in  their  calling. 

Several  ol  them  are  unable  to  read.  But  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  they  are  familiar  with  the  word  of  God,  and 
their  hymns,  all  of  which  are  comparatively  long,  they 
sing  by  heart  from  begiiii\ing  to  end.  But  they  have 
nude  up  tlicir  iiiiiids  to  leant  the'art  of  reading,  and  after 
the  meeting  of  (he  ciders  they  take  hold  of  the  .\-U-C 
book,  some  of  the  younger  ones  who  have  attended  school 
serving  as  teachers.  Some  of  these  scholars  are  quite  old, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  witness  with  what  youthful  zest 
they  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  little  children's 
book  only  in  order  to  learn  to  read  the  word  of  God, 
which  has  become  so  dear  to  them. 

The  work  is  carried  on  in  the  same  way  at  the  ether 
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stations,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  At  each  station  is  a 
leader  who  is  either  a  minister  or  a  catechist.  He  has  his 
elders,  or  evangelists,  with  whom  he  goes  out  every  day, 
and  he  guides  them  by  giving  them  instruction  individu- 
ally or  in'imeetings  with  them.  If  several  stations  have  a- 
common  superintendent  he  visits  all  of  these  in  the  course 
of  the  month  and  invites  all  of  the  station  leaders  and 
elders  once  a  month  to  a  meeting  and  tea  festival 

During  the  meeting  at  Ebenezer  only  one  worker  re- 
mains at  each  station.  The  others  leave  on  Saturday  for 
the  common  meeting,  either  on  foot  or  on  their  ox-carts. 
At  this  meeting  all'  the  missionaries,  —  at  present  only 
Bodding,  a  Norwegian,  Muston,  a  Scotchman,  and  the 
two  founders  of  the  mission,  Messrs.  Boerresen  and 
Skrefsrud,  —  and  the'  native  ministers,  catechists  and  evan- 
gelists present  reports  on  their  work. 

Here  all  affairs  of  the  church'  are  discussed.  If  there 
is  any  disagreement  among  the  workers  or  complaint 
against  a  church  member,  missionary,  minister,  catechist 
or  evangelist,  it  is  presented  here,  and  wh6n  all  sides  have 
been  heard  and  all  parties  desiring  to  express  themselves 
have  done  so,  Mr.  Boerresen,  whom  they  all  call  "papa", 
settles  the  matter.  The  Santhals  are  satisfied  with  his 
decision.  No  vote  is  taken.  The  church  has  adopted  the 
usages  employed  in  civil  affairs:  When  both  sides  have 
been  heard  the  chief  and  his  advisers  decide  who  is  right. , 

Only  a  few  matters  were  considered  at  tliis  meeting. 
But  the  methods  of  these  people  became  perfectly  clear  to 
me.    About  one  hundred  native  evangelists  were  present. 
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One  by  one'the  station  leaders,  who  were  sitting  in  a 
circle  around  Mr.  Boerresen,  were  called  upon  to  report. 
No  distinction  was  made  lietween  natives  and  Europeans. 

,  Mr.  Boerresen  also  reported  qn  his  work. 

"  When  alt  of  them  had  reported  any  one  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak,  and  whoever  had  anything  on  his  mind 
received  courteous  attention. 

One  of  the  elders  explained  that  he  was  at  loggerheads 
with  tiis  station  leader.  There  was  a  festival  in  the  church 
on  Christmas  eve,  and  the  elrfer  in  question,  who  was  a 
man  of  noble  bjood,  found  fault  with  the  arrangements.  He 
remained  in  the  church  only  a  short  while,  after  which  he 
went  home.  Later  in  the  evening  he  invited  his  neighbors, 
treated  them  to  tea  and  had  a  fine  time.  When  the  sta- 
tion leader  was  informed  of  this  he  went  to  the  elder  and 
told  him  thatJiis  action  was  not  creditable  to  him.  He 
ought  to  have  remained  in  the  church  iven  though  he 
thought  the  arrangement  was  defective.  But  the  man 
could  not  stand  this  rebuke,  and  tliey  had  agreed  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  monthly  meeting.  When  both  had  ex- 
pres-scd  themselves,  calmly  and  decorously,  Mr.  Boerresen 
said  that  the  station  leader  tiad  done  wrong  for  two  cents 
and  the  elder  for  five  cents.  "Now  stand  up  and  shake 
hands,  and  never  present  such  nonsense  again !" 

They  obeyed  to  the  letter,  rising  and  extending  thtir 
hands  in  token  of  true  friendship,  and  the  others  showed 

"  th!^t  they  appreciated  the  humorous  side  of  the  trial. 
.  One  man  asked  forgiveness  for  having  had  a  slight  col- 
lision ivith  mamma  (Mrs.  Boerresen);  but  as  he  had  for- 

<  "V-  w--'  -';■■,    .    '   .  " 
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s    , 
gotten  to  ask  her  forgiveness  first  his  case  was  dismissed. 

While  Mr.  Boerresen  met  with  the  men  in  the  church 
Mrs.  Boerresen  met  with  the  women  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  girls'  school.  As  stated  above,  a  number  of  widows 
are  also  employed  as  evangelists  and  are  supported  by  the 
aid  fund  of  the  congregation.  Mrs.  Boerresen  superin- 
tends their  work,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  wives  of  the 
ministers 'and  catechists  and  of  many  evangelists,  are  re- 
porting to  mamma  and  receiving  her  instructions  and 
'words  of  encouragement.  Many  of  these  women  were 
once  her  scholars,  and  to  them  the  monthly  meetings  jur« 
j,     two-fold  holidays.^ 

|ii-  ■  The  above  is  a  correct  and  fairly  exhaustive  account 
!'  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on  in  this  mis- 
^'  iionary  field. 

WM''      Messrs.  Boerresen  and  Skrefsrud  have  repeatedly  men- 
i-':  tioned  in  their  letters  and  reports  that  it  is  really  the  na- 
V     tive  assistants  that  are,  doing  the  missionary  work  among 
|;l'  the  heathen.    But  I  always  took  this  to  be  an  expression 
of  noble  modesty  rather  than  a  sober  statement  of  facts. 
After  having  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  work  at 
^close  quarters,  I  clearly  see  that  the  secret  of  the  marvel- 
ous success  of  this  mission  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  mls^onaries  from  the  very  start  kept  the  converted 
Santhals  busy  telling  their  heathen  kinsmen  about  the 
Savior.  .    * 

The  preaching  of  the  Europeans  does  not  make  niuch 
teof  an  impression  upon  these  people.     But  let  tneir  con- 
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verted  kinsmen  come  into  their  houses,  -siirdown  on  the 
floor  with  them  and  speak  to  tliem  about  the  mercy  of 

r-  God  —  this  is  what  counts. 

And  these  converts  can  point  to-  themselves  as  ex- 
amples of  the  workings  of  God's  mercy. 

"There  is  old  Durga,  for  instance,"  says  Mr.  Boerresen. 
"When  the  heatliens  ejccuse  themselves  and  say,  'We  can- 
not become  Christians  because  we  cannot  quit  drinking 
liquor  and  getting  drunk,'  old  Durga  will  reply:  'Look 
at  me  I  Who  among  you  are  more  addidad  to  drink  than 
I  was  twenty-five  years  ago?  But  when  I  was  permitted 
to  see-wliat  God  had^done  for  me  and  I  cried  to  Him  in 
my  distress  He  heard  me.  Then  T  got  rid  of  this  vice.  If 
I  had  put  off  becoming  a  Christian  until  I  had  learnt 
to  quit  drinking  I  should  have  been  a  heathen  yet.  But  I 
heard  of  Jesus  and  could  not  help  loving  Him.  He  drevir 
my  heart  to  Himself  so  that  I  became  more  fond  oTHim. 
than  of  strong  drink.  Only  listen  to  <vhat  He  says.  What 
He  has  done  to  me  He  can  also  do  to  you  if  you  only  turn 
your  ears  to  Him.  He  will  then  win  your  hearts  by  His 
own  work.'  No  European  can  talk  to  the  Santhals  in  this 
manner,  and  there  you'  have  the  key  to  the  secret." 

When  the  jieople  came  to'  church  on  New- Year's 
morning  I  noticed  that  many^  them,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  women,  carried  large.Mskets  on  their  heads  and 
left  thcni  in  front  of  the  church.  I  thought  they  brought 
eatables.  But  when  I  saw  four  of  Mrs.  Boerresen's  school 
girls  bringing  a  basket  of  rice  each  I  had  to  ask  why  they 

'  carried  those  articles  to  church. 
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"The  girls  have  .saved  this  from  their  allotment  of  food 
for  the  past  month,  said  Mrs.  Boerresen,  "and  now  they 
are  gVing  to  give  it  to  the  poor  in  the  congregation.  The 
Otiier  Christians  bring  their  gifts  at  every  monthly  meet- 
ing, and  the  girls  do  not  want  to  be  behind,  you  see." 

This  reminded  me  of  the  custom  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians to  bring  gifts  and  place  them  at  the  feet  of  the 
apostles. 

Later  in  the  day  I  asked  Mr.  Skrefsrud  to  explain  to 
me  more  fully  the  way  in  which  the  Christian  Santhals 
cared  for  the  poor,  and  lii.s  answer  is  subjoined  in  full : 

"When  we  came  to  Saiithalistan  there  was  not  a  single 
beggar  among  the  people.  All  were  ]K)or,  but  there  was 
no  begging.  The  unwritten  law  of  the  land  prescribed 
that  when  a  man  died  his  wife  and  children  should  be 
Cared  for  by  his  nearest  relative.  Such  relative  gladly 
cared  for  the  bereaved  -  family  on  account  of  kinship  as 
well  as  because  this  increase  in  his  family  generally  meant 
an  increase  in  its  capacity  for  work. 

"This  custom  was  continued  by  the  first  converts. 
^But  then  there  happened  to  be  Christians  who  had  only 
heathen  relatives.  When  one  of  this  class  died  no  one 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  his  widow  or  children. 
Thus  it  devolved  upon  the  Christians  outside  the  family  to 
care  for  them,  and  the  aid  was  cheerfully  offered.  The 
missionaries  took  the  lead  byVdropping  a  little  money  . 
every  Sunday  into  a  box  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
natives  followed"  their  example.  They  could  not  pve 
5'      much,  generally  small  copper  coins,  a  handful  of  rice  or 
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a  unall  chicken.    But  the  demands  were  trifling  at  first. 

"The  number  of  needy  widows  kept  on  increasing,  and 
finally  there,  were  about  forty  in  all.  Mr.  Boerresen, . 
who  was  managing  this  aid  fund,  was  constrained  to  ex- 
plain to  his  workers  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  support^ 
the  numerous  widows  and  orphans  without  a  material  in- 
crease in  the  contributions,  and  the  missionaries  began 
to  ask  themselves  whether  they  had  struck  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  beneficial  way  of  doing  this  work. 

"Mrs.  Boerresen  in  particular,  realizing  the  needs  of 
her  sex  better  than  the  men  cotild,  found  the  method  ob- 
jectionable. She  was  afraid  that  some  of  these  widows 
might  be  more  inclined  to  reside  in  their  own  houses 

'and  live  on  what  aid  the  church  could  furnish,  than  to 
be  aclopted  into  a  family,  for  which  they  would  have  to 
work,  and  that  they,  for  this  reason,  found  no  relatives  to 
go  to. 

"Mr.  Boerresen  and  myself  immediately  saw  that  she 
had  made  a  good  point.  But  we  also  saw  that  we,  being 
men,  could  not  inquire  into  the  matter  so  successfully  as 
Mrs.  Boerresen,  and  therefore  we  unanimously  decided  to 
refer  the  matter  of  supporting  the  widows  to  her  depart- 
ment, to  which  it  naturally  belonged. 

"She  immediately  took  hold  of  the  matter  with  the  ener- 
gy and  sagacity  which  she  alone  is  in  possession  of,  and  it 

,  did  not  take  her  long  to  find  Christian  fsrmilies  who  were 
willing  to  caVe  for  the  most  of  the  needy  p<;pMe  of  this 
class.  But  it  was  also  found  that  many  widowt-^were  dis- 
satisfied with  this  arrangement.  \ 
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"There  are  still  a  few  who  receive  aid  from  the  congre- 
gation. l)ut  they  are  cither  Invalids  and  cripples  or  people 
who  are  employed  in  traveling  around,  bringing  the  gos- 
pel to  the  women  or  nursing  the  sick. 

"In  this  manner  we  avoided  a  great  danger  into  which 
we  were  running  in  spite  of  the  best  of  intentions.  And 
again  woman  proved  lurself  superior  to  us  men. 

"A  thirty  years'  experience  has- convinced  me  that  the 
less  aid  a  poor  Santhal  receives  in  the  ?hapl  of  money  or^iV-  ,i:j 
goods,  the  better  he  Ss  off.    And  this  experiei}.cp  has  been/  ).^' 
expensive  to  me;  fot  I  have  given  away  everything  t'lat  V 
belonged  to  me,  and  now  I  see  that 'my  generosity  has    -*';,J| 
done  more  harm  than  good. 

"The  Santhal  is  not  what  you  woiild  call  lazy.  But  he 
is  thoughtless.  He  does  not  think  of  working  as  long  as 
there  is  food  in  his  house.  It  is  only  when  his  wife  in- 
forms him  of  the  last  handful  of  rice  having  been  put  ipto 
the  kettle  that  he  begins  to  scratch  his  back  and  think  of 
bcstirr'ng  himself.  If  he  can  borrow  he  will  live  high  on 
his  loan  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  only  when  he  can  borrow 
no  more  it  strikes  him  that  he  must  go  to  work. 

"But  when  he  acttially  does,  work  he  works  like  a  man. 
He  is  patient  and  persistent,  provided  he  knows  that  he 
IS  compelled  to  work;  and  if  he  works  he  needs  no  aid. 
But  if  lie  thinks  he  can  receive  aid  when  he  is  at  a  pinch 
he  takes  comfort  in4his  and  remains  idle. 

"For  this  reason  I  have  niade  it  a  rule  to  give  alms 
to  no  Santhal,  and  I  would  most  strenuously  urge  it  upon 
my  coworkers  not  to  aid  the  Santhals  in  ^his  fashion 
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"It  is  a  different  matter,  however,  when  the  crops  fail 
Then  it  does  not  help  to  work.  Then  starvation  stares 
Everybody  in  the  face,  unless  outside  aid  is  forthcoming.' 
■  The  situation  is  similar  in  case  of  misfortunes,  such  as  ^ 
sickness,  fire  or  cattle-plague. '  Under  such  extraordinary 
circumstances  we  aic  always  rtady  to  do  all  within  our 
power  to  relieve  the  distress." 
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In  the  Paliaquin.— A  Native  Poet.— Haripar.— For  On  I 
Hutheo.— Mercy,  not  Sacrifice. 
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;•'    When  a  person  is  old  and  frail,  sick  or  wounded,  we-; 

,  may  pardon  him  for  permitting  himself  to  be  carried.  But 
a  man  who  i«  t^elow  the  zge  of  fifty,  able-bodied,  sound  and 
strong,  hiust  be  a  fool,  a  Croesus  or  an  emaciated  nobleman 
il  he  does  not  permit  his  own  legs  to  carry  his  body  where 
vehicles  cannot  be  used.  I  cannot  put  into  print  what 
feeling^s  were  arouse<l  in  me  when  I  read  about  missionaries 
being  carried  by  natives  from  place  to  place. 

S)omething  is  said  in  the  Book  about  the  fee't  of  them 
that  bring  good  tiding.s,  and  it  is  evidently  put  there  be-' 
cause  the  messengers  of  the  gospel  were  wont  to  use  their 
feet  to  walk  on.  They  walked  when  other  travelers  were 
conveye<r  by  means  of  man  or  beast ;  for,  like  the  Master 
himself,  they  came  not  .to  be  served  but  to  serve  others. 
From  the  manner  in  which  these  evangelists  traveled 
from  place  to  place  we  are  even  in  our  day    in  the  hatit 

'of  saying  that  he  who  walks  on  foot  "drives  with  the  horses 
of  the  apostles." 

'Necessity  might  "compel  m«  to  ride  in  a  vehicle  dnwn 
•      ■■'■■'■-  l>6>]  ■      I 
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!))•  eight  men.    It  would  not  require  very  great  exertions. 
But  the  very  idea  of  being  carried ! 

It  i.i  only  twelve  English  miles  from  Ebenezer,  in  Nan- 
kar,  to  Haripur,  in  Sultanabad.  I  have  footed  twice  that 
distance  in  one  day,  and  I  ought  to  be  able  to  make  this 

x'  short  distance  at  least  is  easily  as  those  who  were  to 

,  carry  Mr.  Boerresen.  ' 

A  palanquin  was  ordered  for  me  too,  however,  and 

'    eight  men  were  already  on  hand  to  serve  me,  four  to  carry 

^   me  and  four  others  to  relieve  them. 

<         A  small  army  had  been  sent  out  ahead  of  us  with  tables, . 

!    chairs,  beds,  kettles,  pans  and  dishes. 

*'  1  could  easily  fBrgive  Mr.  Boerresen  for  seating  him- 
self in  the  patan(^irin.  Such  an  amiable  and  at  the  same 
lime  ingenious  man  as  he  must  be  forgiven  no  matter  what 
he  does.  Besides,  a  period  of  thirty  years  lies  between 
him  and  me.  Age  alone  might  excuse  him.  But  as  to. 
myself  I  could  trump  up  no  excuse  for  taking  advantage 
of  this  kind  of  conveyance.  I  therefore  said  flatly,  "No, 
I'll  walk."  ,        '■ 

"That's  all  right,"  Mr.  Boerresen  ad^nitted.   "You  may  . 
♦•walk.    It's  of  course  so  much  easier  for  the  earners."    But 
they  had  to  go  along,  carrying  the  empty  chair,  for  they 
had  been  hired  for  that  purpose.    This  was  none  of  my 

.    business,  of  course.        ,  ^ 

Mr.  Skrefsrud  looked  at  his  older  coworker  just  as 
though  he  had  a  trump  in  his  sleeve  for  future  use ;  then 
ran  ifito  the  house  and  retilmed  with  a  thick  cane  which 
he  handed  to  me,  saying :  "Here,  take  this ;  you  may  need  , 
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pli  support  on  your  way."    1  thanked  him  an/l  the  expedition 
'  *ct  out. 

Walk!    Why  should  I  not  walk?    It  was  not  so  very 
;  «-ann,  about  the  same  as  on  a  mild  summer  day  in  America. 
I  would  at  last  give  those  dark-brown  creatures  a  chance 
to  sW  a  European  who  could  use  his  legs. 

Oh,  are  they  going  to  n(p?    They  will  soon  get  tired 
of  that.    Well,  they  shall  find  out  that  I  can  run  too.    One, 

two  —  one,  two  —  trip,  trap  —rip,  rap Ugh  I 

That's  well  done  I    Now  I  have  to  breathe  in  this  hill. 

But  thl  others  do  not  seem  to  be  out  of  breath.    They 
are  jogging  along  at  the  same  rate. 

Did  you  ever !    Well,  I  have  to  start  again  —  rip,  rap 

—  rip,  rap Hoo!    How  wart^  it  is  getting  I 

The  distance  between  us  is  getting  greater  and  gn^ater.    I 
give  up  the  race. 

"Hallo  there!  Will  you  let  me  have  a  rid??"  Then 
Mr.  BQ|rresen  and  the  natives  had  a  good  laugh.  This 
must  hate  been  the  greatest  fun  they  have  had  since  we 
cut  the  Christmas  tree.  But  I  have  a  faint  suspicion  that 
Mr.  Boerresen  had  instructed  his  men  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can a  lesson  in  manners.  And  it  was  a  healthy  dose.  Hav- , 
mg  seated  myself  comfortably  in  the  palanquin  and  hav- 
ing readjusted  my  lungs  to  some  extent,  I  decreed  a 
wholesale  pardon  to  all  missionaries  who  let  natives  carry 
them.  There  may  be  a  few  unworthy  subjects  among 
them.  But  it  is  better  to  pardon  a  lazy  dog  now  and  then 
than  to  stigmatize  the  innocent.  That  story  about  "the 
horses  of  the  apostles"  must  be  applied  in  other  climes. 
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V. 

The  carriers  did  not  inquire  wheWthe  road  was.  They 
cut  straight  across  the  rice-fields,  foJled  rivers  and  waded 
through  bogs  with  an  ease  and  ^lifpatch  which  soon  con- 
vinced me  tliat  a  ride  (if  this  kind  did  not  involve  atfy  risk 
of  life  or  limb.  Nor  did  it  seem  t%  tax  the  strength  of  the 
Suj  carriers  to  any  appreciable  degree.  Two  of  theni  had  their 
flutes  along,  and,  excepting  short  intervals,  these  instrii- 
ments  were  used  all  the  time  by  the  reserve  behind  us. 
-  Outside  one  of  the  villages  through  which  we  passed 
Vie  were  met  by  the  whole  population,  including  even  the 
eliildren,  the  men  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  the  women 
^  on  the  other.  Upon  a  signal  given  by  their  chief  they  all 
■j.,  •  greeted  us  by  shouting  a  long  and  powerful,  "Johar  papa, 
^"^  Johar  saheb!"    They  permitted  us  to  pass  through  their 

^^ 


j^,  ranks,  whereupon  tliey  joined  our  expedition  in  the  rear 

and  followed  Its  into  their  village.  ,:,,.-i"r-h    * 

We  remained  in  this  village  about  half  an  hour.' 

The  head-man  was  a  Christian.  He  took  us  into  his  com- , 

•/,      pound  ami  showed  us  his  house  and  provisions.    We  had 

f      to  pass  through  the  stable  on  our  way  into  the  compound. 

P^!"    But  it  was  clean  and  tidy.    His  sitting-room  was  small  and  . 

dark.     Over  in  a  corner  he  kept  the  year's  crops  —  a 

rather  scanty  supply  for  the  support  of  a  large  family. 

S'      But  th«se  people  are  contented  with  little,  and  as  a  rule 

,. '.,    the  Christians  are  also  saving  and  khow  better  than  the. 

<-i     heathen  how  to  make  both  ends  meet.  ,„„ 

£.,  The  missionary  .station  Saphadoa  is  located  on  our    i 

{       "way.     Here  the  poet  and  Santhal  preacher  Sibo  is  s'ta-  '4^ 

tioned.    He  is  a  member  of  a  prominent  family  of  chiefs. 
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„*  At  a  young  man  he  led  a  life  pi,  extreme  diiiipation  and 
was  a  terror  to  his  ncightors  until  he  was  reclaimed  and 
regenerated  by  the  power  of  tlie  gospel.  Since  that 
change  he  has  been  the  blessed  means  of  saving;'  allien^' 
He  is  a  gifted  and  influential  mdn,  whose  appearance  and 
general  depjirtment  testify  to  his  noble  birth  as  well  aa 
to  his  profound  earnestness  and  whole-souled  devotion  to 
the  cause  which  has  become  the  great  aim  of  his  life. 

He  too,  accompanied  by  his  people,  met  us  outside  the 
village,  where  we  stopped  a  little  while  and  took  a  look  at 


\ 


Saphadok,  /   '"*"  , 

the  church  and  the  plain  yet  very  handsome  parsonage. 

;,-     -  Haripur  is  beautifully  located.    It  is  built  on  an  airy  cle,- 

,  vatioii  and  affords  a  charming --view  ^<thet.«uaoun«lijlg 

.'  landscape.  '  .  •       ,.     "  ■-'-  • 

For  a  time  this  place  vfis  served  by  a  European  mis* 

mionary,  whose  family  relations  were  such  that  he  had  to 

return  home  after  a  few  years'  stay  among  the  Santhals. 

Of  the  beautiful  and  rc^jny  bu>l<ling  which  the  mission 

Nhad  erected  for  him,  only  the  walls  remained  standing^, 

.  the  rest  having  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

N,ow  the  station  was  inanaged  by  a  Native  'catechiM, 
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a  lovable  man,  who  has  since  been  permitted  to  go  tovhii  , 
£;     hpme  above. 
Wf'-       A  plain  but  attractive  brick  church  had  been  built  at 

this  place.     The  middle  of  the  building  is  occupied  by 

the  auditorium,  and  in  cither  end  is  a  room  for  the  ac» 
W*^  commodation  of  tfie  missionaries  on  their  joume)w.    There 
HMriMfMtablished  our  headquarters  for  the  next  three  days. 
*i-  Our  outfit  had  already  arrived.     Deds, .  tables,  chairs 

'■'  jj^i  Other  necessary  furniture  were  soon  put  in  their  places, 

the  carriers  were  paid,  one  by'  one,  as  they  had  arranged 
^  themselves  in  a  row.  They  also  received  an  extra  penny 
'.>   .  to  buy  food  for.     Still  the  expenses  were  small  in  pro- 

pwtion  to  the  distance  and  the  number  of  men  employed. 
Now  we  had  only  Mr.  Boerresen's  cook  and  my  serv- 

Slit  left.    They  prepared  our  food,  made  our  beds,  brushed 

'6ur  clothes  and  brought  us  promptly  whatever  we  point- 

«dto. 

"This  is  a  comfortable  station,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Boerre* 

ten.    "\Vhat  preacher  could  vish  for  a  more  idyllic  place 

to  live  in,  and  what  is  lacking  to  make  this  ah  idet^l  abode? 
^  In  Christian  America  —  and  Europe  too,  for  that  matter 
*f^  —  there  are  but  few  ntittisters  who'  would  not  give  up  their 
Sf^dlU  charges  if  they  were  offered  a  place  like  this." 
f^  "Well,"  Mr.  Boerresen  said,  "when  we  appointed  «' 

8^ 'missionary  for  this  station  we  could  not  help  thinking  of 
filff  *''*'  **  ourselves  had  to  undergo  during  our  first  years  of 
'j^^Wiifk  .Willis  feld.    WiWad  to  eat  and  sleep  in  arbors  and  ' 
^'iJ^bles.    I^he  were  to  be  treated  the  same  way,  he  would 
*■"'   po«  *rttmw  disteflfagjsd  and-Jea've  a&     Therefore  1 
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hired  men  to  erect  that  house  of  which  you  now  see  wly 
the  scorched  walls,  and  the  improvements  made  here  are 
such  as  to  give  this  station  the  appearance  of  a  line  little 
park.  The  locality  was  a  wilderness  when  we  began  to 
work  here.  But  he  did  not  stay  here  long  anyway.  He 
had  to  leave  on  account  of  his  family. 

"Now  you  may  see  what  preparations  we  make  for  the 
missionaries  that  come  to  us.  ft  must  be  admitted  that 
It  is  inconvenient  in  various  ways  to  live  in  such  a  se- 
cluded, place  as  this.  But  the  life  of  a  missionary  also 
has  certain  advantages.  The  mosti^of  tlfti  missionaries  in 
India  are  comfortably  situated,  they  live  like  lords  in  com- 
parison with  what  many  of  tH%m  would  have  1>cen  offered 
if  they  had  remained  in  Europe.  We  suffer  no  y(;ant  Anil 
the  friends  of  the  missions  need  take  no  great  pity  on  us. 
The  sufferers  are  the  heathen,  the  poor  people  among 
whom  we  are  laboring.  These  millions  who  do  not  know 
God  need  the  sympathy  of  the  friends  of  thSv missions. 
A  missionary  of  course  makes  sacrifices,  but  if  it  be  granted 
to  him  to.  witness  such  results  as  we  have  seen,  his  sacri- 
fices are  trifling.  I  pity  those  missionaries  who  see  no 
fruits  of  their  work.  They  might  need  the  sympathy  of 
the  patrons  of  the  missions.  We  do  not  need  it.  The  San- 
thals  need  us,  however,  and  when  we  appealed  to  Europe 
and  America  for  help  we  did  not  do  it  to  Arouse  sympathy  • 
for  ourselves,  but  to  enlist  this  love  of  our  fellow  Christians 
for  the  Santhals,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  saved.  And 
we  are  under  obligations  to  our  friends  because  they  have 
listened  to  us  and  taken  the  cause  of  the  Santhals  to  heart 
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V"  have  staked  our  lives  on  this  people,  and  our  friends     X 
have  given  their  money  —  not  for  our  benefit,  as  we  hope 
—  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  cause.    We  are  laboring 
for  the  Santhals,  and  |0  do  you  people  in  America  and 
Europe." 

While  yet  a  yot^ng  man,  I  heard  a  missionary  frora 
Madagascar  express  himself  to  the  same  effect.  "Many 
people  givt  to  the  missions  chiefly  in  order  to  aid  the 
missionaries,  whom  'they  take  to  be  leading  wretched  lives 
among  savage  tribes,  while  they  may  be  wholly  indifferent 
to  the  needs  of  t\ie  preachers  nf  the  gospel  at  home. 

"It  often  happens  that  accounts  of  the  hardships  and 
sufferings  of  the  missionary  bring  the  largest  contribu- 
tions to  the  mission  fund.  But  this  is  not  as  it  ought  to 
be.  It  is  true  that  a  missionary  will  have  to  forego  many 
comforts  which  are  offered  to  a  man  in  a  civilized  commu- 
nity. OnTlie  other  hand  he  may  be  a  gainer  in  some 
respects.  I  for  one  must  honestly  confess  that  I  think 
I  have  m.ide  no  great  sacrifice  in  devoting  my  life  to  the 
siilvation  of  the  heathen.  In  fact  it  is  a  great  advanta^. 
It  was  a' matter  of  grace,  not  of  sacrifice,  that  I  was  per- 
mittee! to  go  to  the  heathen.  But  it  is  true  that  I  went 
for  the  sake  of  the  heathen.  .And  I  have  lost  nothing 
'  thereby.  I  wish  that  you  too  would  learn  to  love  the  poor.  .^ 
heathen  and  .iccompany  your  gifts  with  prayers  that  they 
may  be  saved." 
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A  Ounninf  Suniet.— MometkkiieM.— An  ETcning  with  lh«  Nilivaii 
— latolerible  Miuic— A  FUhiag  Eipcdition.—  Hanling, 

What  a  glorious  sunset !  The  stately  fruit-trees  of  di(> 
ferent  kinds  are  casting  their  dark  sha<k)ws  fartlier  and 
farther  across  the  seared  autumnal  fields,  and  the  shep- 
herd  boy,  with  bow  and  arrow  in  hand,  is  chasing  his  flock 
home  from  the  meager  pastures.  Down  in  the  valley  the  ' 
sun  has  already  said  good-by  for  to<lay,  while  wheat-fieldi 
lliat  are  watered  from  elevated  reservoirs  remain  here  and 
there  as  dark^-green  specks,  reminding  us  of  spring-life 
among  the  dry, dead  rice-fields  alt  around.  Birds,  big  and 
small,  all  of  them  strange  to  me,  flock  together  and  con- 
ceal themselves  in  the  tree-tops.  They  look  so  gay  and 
happy,  and  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  them  in  the  least. 
By  great  toil  they  have  gathere<l  what  they  needed  for  the 
day,  and  everything  portends  a  quiet  night.  Let  the  mor- 
row take  care  of  itself.  The  hill-side  to  the  west  is  as- 
suming a  dirk  hue,  and  now  it  is  only  the  summit  o(,  the 
highest  ridge  in  the  background  that  wears  a  crown  of 
gold.  But  ^is  is  \g|rhat  makes  it  so  charmingly  beautiful. 
The  dark  surroundings  serve  as  a  proper  set-off.    But  H 
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lasts  only  a  few  seconds.  The  sun  sinki  deeper  on  the 
other  side,  says  goo<l-niglit  tu  the  ridge  and  the  pic- 
turesque landscape,  to  rise  again  on  this  side  iA  twelve 
hours. 

Then  came  a  "spell  of  sadness.       Involuntarily     my 

thoughts  reverted  homeward.    There  is  at  least  one  place 

on  earth  that  is  more  beautiful  than  this  —  the  home. 

And  it  is  the  most  beautiful  because  our  dear  ones  are 

;,  there. 

^■f.'  What  is  it  that  makes  heaven  so  attractive  to  the  be- 
'4.;  Heyer?  I»  it  the  streets  of  goUl,  tlje  gates  of  pearl,  treei 
'-  tliat  bear  fruit  twelve  times  a  year,  the  crystalline  waters 
and  the  sun  that  never  sets  or  is  obscured  by  clouds? 
Uf':'  What  good  would  all  this  splendor  do  if  one  found  him- 
•¥  '  (elf  separated  from  him  or  them  that  he  loves.  It  would 
only  be  a  source  of  sadness  and  longing  and  pining  away. 
gr;  The  l)eliever  has  one  Friend  to  whom  his  heart  clings  and 
g--:^  in  whose  presence  he  is  anxious  to  be.  This  Friend  is 
■»v  in  heaven,  "where  He  is  seated  to  the  right  of  the  Father. 
I"';.^  Therefore  the  l)cllevet  desires  to  go  there,  and  he  is  happy 
•;::      there.    It  is  his  home.  *• 

*  •-  Now  the  Christians  are  gathering.  They  are  coming 
g;:  trom  the  neighboring  villages  to  visit  us  and  to  attend  our 
I    .  evening  prayer  meeting. 

I\,'  Bamboo  rrfats  were  spread  out  on  the  veranda  of  the 
residence  of  the  catechist  to  sit  on,  and  two  chairs  were 
brought  to  us  from  our  room. 

A  lantern  was  lit  and  hung  under  the  r^ol  that  we 
•houki  not  be  sitting  in  the  dark. 
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ThcM  people  did  not  sit  moping,  gazing  into  vacan- 
cy until  the  minister  K>lemnly  announced  the  number  o( 
the  hymn.  That  sort  of  weed  does  not  thrive  where  Mr. 
Roerrcsen  has  somethjrtg  to  say.  It  is  totd  that  he  once 
met  a  number  of  men  in  a  European  capital  who  had 
rnanifested  great  interest  in  his  mission,  but  whose  view 
of  life  was  dark.  He  was  cheerful  as  usual.  But  this 
only  made  them  the  more  austere.  He  observed  this  and 
aiked  them  if  they  were  sick  or  afflicted  at  something, 

"Oh,  no,  thank  God !  we  are  not  sick.  But  we  are  so 
8frai<I  that  we  may  be  too  gay  and  lose  our  tmn  souls." 

"Alas,  I  know  this  brand  of  goods.  Tliere  are  some 
people  even  in  Christian  courttries  who  think  they  must 
deal  somewhat  jfi  religion  in  order  to  please  God  and  be 
saved  by  grace.  I'tigrefore  they  walk  the  way  ot  the  flesh 
and  look  surly  and  .su)))x)se  that  this  will  make  them  goo<| 
examples^ before  the  world.  If  we  missionaries  were  to 
wear  yotir  faces  we  would  act  as  scar«;-crows  upon  the 
Iwafhen.  <N.'o,  my  friends,  if  the  grace  of  God  has  lighted 
up  our  heailg^ll  surKness  and  austerity  must  be  banished 
from  onr  looks  and  our  conduct." 

These  people  could  look  each  other  in  the  face.  Their 
Ifirsl  desire  was  to  know  about  "papa's"  health  and  then 
about  the  condition  of  "mamma"  and  "kerap"  and  the  chil- 
dren. The>-  fired  questions  at  Mr.  Boerresen,  and  he  an- 
swered. Every  now  and  then  they  would  laugh  like  chil- 
dren when  papa  tells  them  some  very?  enjoyable  bit  of 
news.  -L...  , 

'^pThen  came  my  turn.    Mr.  Boerresen  served  as  nter- 
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preter.  They  uked  all  lrind§  of  qucstioni  about  America 
and  iti  people.  They  shivered  so  that  the  whole  veranda 
shook  when  I  told  them  about  the  depth  of  the  snow  and 
the  thickness  of  the  ice  which  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
winter.  They  enjoy  warm  weather,  but  cold  weather  ia 
a  terror  to  them.  Hence  it  is  not  likely  that  I  induced  ^ 
any  of  them  to  emigrate  to  America. 

When  their  inquititivenus  seemed  to  be  exhausted  and 
all  their  questions  had  been  answered,  Mr.  Boerresen  com- 
menced to  ply  them  with  questions.  Hc' wished  to  know 
how  they  had  been  getting  along  iti  every  respect  since 
his  last  visit  to  them. 

''  This  gave  them  a  new  start,  and  all  their  joys  and  griefs 
were  told.  Some  of  them  had  been  sick,  and  several  of 
their  relatives  had  departed.  In  some  cases  the  family  ^ 
had  increased.  One  enlarged  upon  the  great  affliction  fjl 
caused  by  the  loss  of  his  best  cow;  but  his  friends  had  as-  'M 
kisted  hl^ti  in  procuring  a  heifer.  Some  had  been  convert-  '  • 
cd,  and  others  had  indicated  that  they  soon  would  come. 

jn  the  midst  of  the  talk  Mr.  Boerresen  would  strike, up 
a  song,  tind  big  and  small  would  join  him.  He  would 
also  tell  them  something  from  the  gospels,  and  they  were 
on  the  point  of  applauding  when  something  struck  them 
with  exceptional  force. 

Upon  retiring  to  our  quarters  the  old  missionary  said : 
"Now,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  understand  our  happineaa^ 
Many  a  pleasant  hour  have  I  spent  with  these  children 
of  nature." 

The  pagans  in  the  neighboring  villages  were  still  cele- 
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brating  the  Christmas  holidays.  They  have  their  great 
autumn  fentival  in  the  early  part  of  January.  They  keep 
on  sacrificing,  drinking,  dancing  and  playing  day  and 
night,  uninterruptedly,  for  a  whole  week.  The  dance- 
music  is  furnished  by  drum  and  flute,  and  its  monotony 
is  absolutely  intolerable  to  Occidental  ears. 

One  may  learn  to  endure  many  things.  But  if  I  had 
^iven  vent  to  my  feelings  while  I  was  lying  ihtrr  night 
'  after  night,  vainly  trying  to  close  my  ears  agriinst  this 
favorite  music  of  the  Santlials,  my  expressions  would 
scarcely  have  been  edifying  enough  to  warrant  the  print- 
ing of  them.  But  the  circumstances  were  unfavorable. 
.The  mosquitoes,  for  instance,  would  have  furnished  a  de- 
sirable variation  if  they  had  not  been  quite  so  aggressive 
in  dealing  with  strangers.  It  caused  me  far  less  annoyance 
to  hear  Mr.  Boerrcsen,  who  was  sleeping  at  the  other  end 
p,.  of  the  building,  quoting  passages  from  the  Bible  and  sing- 
ly' ing  h;miis  in  alrthe  languagps  of  the  world,  as  it  seemed 
^A.  to  me.  In  the  morning  he  assured  me  himself  that  he  had 
%',,  dreamt  nonsense  the  whole  night.  But  in  me  it  gave 
w  ■  ri.se  to  the  idea  that  the  vi-ncrable  old  man  is  living  in  the 
p  Bible,  sleeping  in  the  Bible,  and  that  some  fine  day  he  will 
^•'       lie  down  to  die  in  the  Bible. 

ji  The  great  autumn  festival  comprises  a  fishing  expedJ- 

:,:  tion  and  a  hunting  expedition.  I  wanted  to  go  along 
i<  fishing.  The  catechist  and  a  couple  of  elders  accompa- 
|;  nied  me.  They  too  were  fond  of  fish  and  had  procured 
fishing-gear. 

The  whole  forenoon  was  devoted  to  the  preparations. 
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The  nets  ha<l  to  be  mended  and  everything  had  to  be  put 
in  proper  shape.  Then  the  alarm  wai  sounded.  The  whole 
village,  men  and  women,  targe  and  small  congregated,  and 
the  expedition  started  under  the  leadership  of  the  head- 
man. It  was  quite  natural  for  me  to  suppose  that  we  were 
to  go  down  to  the  river,  a  distance  of  some  two  English 
miles.  But  we  stopped  at  one  of  the  nearest  artificial 
^1    (  ponds. 

^^'■'  This  procedure  was  beyond  my  comprehension.    The 

• '.  most  of  the  men  were  armed  with  something  ,wl\ich  looked 
S  very  much  like  a  bag-net,  and  the  others  had  a  rotmd  ilet 
^,  ,  which  vns  alxjut  ten  yards  in  diameter  and  hati  a  rope 
i'  attached  to  it  in  the  middle.  The  men  were  standing 
•''  around  the  pond,  which  was  about  fifty  yards  square,  and 
f  the  women  and  children  were  lying  or  sitting  on  the  hill- 
P:  side,  waiting  for  further  developments. 
';;'  For  fully  half  an  hour  nothing  was  done.  Then  the  head- 

■r  ■  man  gave  a  signal,  and  all  the  men  rushed  into  the  water 
.  at  the  same  time  and  began  to  drag  for  fish.  Those  hav- 
I  ing  the  round  net  were  the  most  successful.  By  ^lexter- 
5^  oils  movement  they  spread  it  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  A  row  of  small  stones  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
,  ^net  pressed  it  down  to  the  liottom,  and  by  pulling  the 
f-  rope  in  the  center  the  men  gathered  up  large  quantities 
-       of  weeds. 

I'   ■         The  fish  were  among  the  weeds.    They  varied  in  siie, 

,'  .,    the  largest  ones  being  about  two  inches  long  and  half  an 

taf-      inch  wide.    When  a  net  was  filled  its  contents  were  thrown 

out  on  the  hill,  where  the  women  and  children  had  to 
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ton  the  fiih\  while  the  men  kept  on' drmg^iig.     When 
no  living  thing  remained  in  the  poml,  the  expedition  broke 
up,  and  another  pond  was  cleaned  out  in  the  iamc  manner. 
FinaUy  the  catch  waa  ilistributed,  and  the  lithing  expedi-  , 
tbn  was  at  an  end. 

The  women,  upon  returning  home,  at  once  began  to 
cook  the  fish.  Not  a  scale  or  Rn  was  removed,  but  the 
little  things  were  put  into  the  kettle  just  as  they  were  when 
pulled  out  of  tile  water.  Oil  and  several  kinds  of  spice* 
were  addeil.  Having  been  mixed  with  boiled  rice,  the 
mea*  was  finally  served  out  to  the  different  members  of 
the  family  and  consumed,  heads  and  tails  and  fins  going 
diiwn  with  the  rest  of  the  mixture. 

The  following  day  was  devoted  to  hunting.  Drums 
and  flutes  were  a  part  of  the  e(|uipment.  There  were  no 
guns  in  the  whole  village.  Bow  and  arrow,  sword  and 
battle-ax  are  the  only  weaixins  that  a  native  of  India  if 
permitted  to  |>ossess. 

The  Americans  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indian*. 
Uut  we  supply  him  abundantly  with  the  best  of  fire-arm*, 
and  when  he  thinks  we  have  offemled  him  he  raises  his 
gun  and  fires.  The  lin^jlisV  have  pursued  a  diflferent 
course.  They  let  the  native  have  liquor  until  he  drops; 
but  woe  unto  him  that  sells  a  shot-f^un  to  a  native  without 
specia'  permission! 

The  result  is  that  even  in  our  day  the  native  must  resort 
to  bow  and  arrow  when  he  decides  to  shoot  something 
for  his  table. 

This  fact  explains  how  a  handful  of  Englishmen  can 
govern  such  an  immen<%  number  of  people  as  the  popu- 
lation of  India. 
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la  BaMtbkundi.  -Clut  Kaoar— A  Pair  of  Sho«>— Have  Yoa  a 
iVUcr-A  Queer  School-Maatcr.  « 

\ 

Ranga,  January  J^i. 

Yesterday  I  wa«  carried  aixteen  English  miles.  We 
stayed  several  <tay<i  at  Basethkundi,  from  which  place  we 
made  trips  to  several  smaller  stations.  On  Friday  I  had 
8  slight  attack  of  (ever,  and  ye.sterday.  when  we  had  to 
move.  I  was  not  permitted  to  sit  in  the  palanquin.  Mr. 
Boerresen  told  the  natives  to  build  a  roof  oyer  my  be<l 
and  to  tie  a  long  l)amboo  pole  to  either  side  of  it,  and  the 
men  carrieil  me  without  di-sturbing  my  rest. 

The  heathen  of  Basethkundi  have  repeatedly  been  stir- 
red up  by  jxiwcrful  spiritual  revival*,  especially  during 
the  service  of  Rev.  Sibus  at  that  place. 

Hundreds  of  people  came  night  and  day  to  hear  and  to 
learn.  "On  such  occasions  there  was  praying  and  sing- 
ing, grief  and  joy,  alternately.  Here  we  have  witnesse<t 
many  strange  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  of  God 
upon  famished  cliildren  of  men,"  Mr.  Boerresen  sayg. 
"For  some  time  past  our  people  at  Basethkundi  have  been  ■ 
I178J 


•iifferinK  under  a  apcll  of  indifference.     But  I  truit  the 

time  of  the  Lord's  vititation  will  return."  ly 

One  of  the  evangelisti,  a  cheerful  old  soul,  gave  ine  ^| 

hit  shoes  as  a  souvenir  of  my  visit  to  his  house.    Until  '::>^ 

that  time  I  hail  seen  no  native  wear  shoes,  for  in  winter  •i,ti 

It  is  cold  enough  to  go  l)aref(M>t.  «ij 

But  shoes  are  used  very  extensively  in  India  during  '  jl 
the  hot  and  rarny  seasons.     But  they  are  not  like  our 

footwear.     When  I  saw  this  first  pair  of  shoes  standing  "^i 

by  the  door    I  wondered  what  they  were  intended  for.  ■  _^< 

I  pointed  to  them  and  said,  "Chet  kana?"    I  had  almost  ^< 

forgotten  the  meaning  of  these  words.     But  it  exhiusted  .1 

niy  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  country,  except-  •  \ 
ing  the  words  "johar"  and  "hakopako".    But  I  knew  thcA  /^^ 

latter  were  not  suitable.    So  I  said,  "Chet  kana?"    They  ;{■{ 

were  the  right  words  loo.     I  found  that  out  afterwards.  "i 

The  by-standers  looked  at  nie  and  laughed.     I  would  .$1 

not  attempt  to  repe.nt  what  tl»ey  said,  foiyt  is  beyond  my  .  ^1 
ability.     But  they  locked  at  me  Wyoi^r  I  would  look 

when  nomethiiiK  iinpardonably  sillyUsaid.     I  maintain,  ''\ 

until  I  am  convinced  to  the  contrary,  that  the  following  "; 

is  a  fairly  good  version  of  their  remarks:     "Oh,  sacred  .;  7 

simph'city!    The  mal  does  not  know  even  what  a  pair  -% 
of  shoes  is !"                                                                             ,     V? 

Well,  I  have  nothing  to  lioast  of.     But  I  would  be  .-.^ 

glad  to  see  the  man  in  whom  the  first  sight  of  two  such  ■■ 

.  things  could  not  arouse  curiosity.     Two  plain  blocks  of  (-^ 

wood  with  a  brass  knob  in  one  end.     Who  would  take  C% 

these  to  tie  a  pair  of  shoea?  ^-™ 
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But  th«  man  convinced  nw  by  donning  tiie  iihoM  in 
ICM  time  than  it  takn  to  read  tlii«,  and  wallcing  about 
in  them.  Until  then  I  had  never  known  why  our  Lord 
(urni»hed  our  (eet  witli  toei.  No,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
once  taw  a  man  who  had  been  bom  without  arms  and 
hands.  He  uicd  the  (eet.  He  could  load  a  piatoJ  and 
shoot,  thread  a  needle  and  sew,  he  could  «rite,  draw,  (have 
himself,  use  knife  and  fork  —  alt  by  meant  ot  his  toes. 
To  him,  you  see,  the  toes  were  of  great  service.  But  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  well-ahaped  and  well-grown 
people  could  have  any  use  for  toe*.  Now  it  struck  me  all 
of  a  sudden  that  this  is  where  the  use  of  the  toe;  come* 
In.  Millions  of  people  in  Inlia  could  not  use  their  (hoes 
if  they  did  not  have  these  little  limbs  on  their  feet.  Now 
'they  seize  the  shoes  by  the  knob  in  the  front  end  and  itart 
off.  When  they  return  home  they  drop  the  *hoe«.'at  the 
door  and  walk  barefoot  into  the  house. 

While  Mr.  Boerresen  one  day  was  standing  in  front  of 
a  compound  and  talking  to  the  heathen  a  dreadfully  *bab- 
by-looking  man  was  standing  by  a  tree.  He  was  a  man 
of  gigantic  build,  towering  twice  the  length  of  his  head 
above  the  crowd.  I  pointed  tn  him  and  asked  Mr.  Boer- 
resen if  this  was  one  of  his  Christians. 

Mr.  Doerresen  walkeil  up  to  the  man,  raised  himself  on 
tip-toe  and  stared  him  squarely  in  the  face.  He  *aid  some- 
thing which  caused  a  hearty  laughter.  The  man  looked 
carelessly  down  upon  Mr.  Boerresen  and,  according  to'my 
idea,  made  some  dry  remarks,  which  created  still  greater 
bilarity  among  the  people. 

■  ■    ■  ,,■  ■''!■  ...•'     '^  -'  iV';.--" 


HAVE  YOU  A  WIFE?  iSi 

"I  uk  him,"  ui(l  Mr.    Buerrexn,    turning   to    mc, 
"whether  he  hai  a  wife,  antHo  thii  he  answers  'yes.'    Next 
I  ask  him  if  he  is  (Irinking  liquor,  and  to  this  he  also 
answers  'yes'  and  continues,  'I  was  drunk  yesterday.    But 
I  make  no  fuw  when  I  am  dnink,  1  go  and  lie  down.'    It 
was  thin  last  statement  that  elicited  the  greatest  applause, 
for  there  is  satire  iit  it.    The  natives  believe  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  naturally  more  wicked  than  other  creature*, 
and  they  have  their  own  way  of  tiemonstrating  it.    They 
claim  that  the  tnie  nature  o(  a  person  is  manifested  when 
i  he  is  drunk.    When  a  native  gets  tipsy  he  becomes  jolly, 
rtic  talks  and  sings  about  his  ancestors  and  plays  with  his 
-companions  until  he  grows  weary  and  lies  down.     But 
'When  a  European  drinks  he  becomes  fui'ious.    Then  he  hits 
upon  all  sorts  of  things  whicl>  he  otherwise  would  not  m«n~ 
ttun,  and  makes  himself  a  nuisance  wherever  he  goes.    At 
^lK>mc  he  plays  the  brute,  beating  his  wife  and  children, 
klnuthing  dishes  and  furniture    and  everything  that  he 
;sco«es  in  contact  with.    Such  is  the  behavior  of  the  Eu- 

i  thought  to  myself,  He  that  buys  these  people  as  fool- 
'  Ui  and  thoughtless  is  simply  cheated  in  the  deal. 

A  schObl  for  children  was  taught  on  the  veranda  in 
troiit  of  the  church  in  which  we  were  stopping. 

A  counterpart  of  this  schoolmaster  you  have  never 
■MB.  He  is  hardly  twenty  summers  old,  is  small  of  sta- 
tare  and  has  only  one  leg  that  he  can  walk  on.  The  other 
leg  is  shriveled  up  below  the  knee,  that  part  of  it  standing 
out  behind  at  right  angles  with  the  thigh,  and  the  toes 
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dangling  loosely  as  though  there  were  no  bones  in  them. 

But  this  docs  not  prevent  him  from  moving  about 

A  lonj^  pole  serves  in  place  of  the  defective  leg.    He  puts 

one  end  of  the  pole  on  the  ground  a  few  feet  ahead, 

holds  it  firmly  with  both  hands,  makes  a  vigorous  kick 

with  his  well  foot,  and  up  he  flies,  landing  some  distance 

beyond  the  lower  end  of  the  pole.     In  this  fashion  he 

takes  about  six  feet  to  each  step,  and  I  would  like  to  see 

the  man  who. can  walk  as  fast  as  this  schoolmaster. 

He  found  some  trouble  in  carrying  his  slim,  elastic 

Wtl;;  cane.     But  this  trouble  contributed  to  make  the  whole 

{$SS^   figure  still  more  comical.     No  matter  how  I  pitied  the 

f\  poor  cripple,  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  out  atoud 
when  I  saw  him  coming  toward  the  church  in  the  mom- 
r(r      ing,  bounding  along  in  his  original  manned. 
I'.-!'  Whether  he  had  ^ny  deeper  appreciation  of  his  «alt- 

'V'  ing,  I  could  not  make  out  to  a  certainty ;  but  it  aeemed  to 
•^;^  me  that  he  did  not  go  to  his  work,  with  any  exaggerated 
^i;      solemnity.  »  .      ,     ; 

P .  He  flung  his  pole  away  and  threw  himself  down  on  the 

^  '  floor,  Hblding  his  cane  in  one  hand.  His  crooke^I  leg 
>,ff !  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  sit  like  other  people.  Therefore 
%:  he  preferred  to  lie,  or  he  would  let  his  leg  hang  down  over 
i:.-..  the  edge  of  the  veranda.  * 

llj-'-  lie  took  hold  of  the  A-B-C  booti;  without  any  furtl 

P'*  s.    ceremonies,  struck  the  floor  with  his  cane,  and  the 
' .'  dren  made  a  general  assault  upon  the  alphabet,  prodi 
a  humming  sound.    They  all  read,  or  ratlier  sang,  tl 
^  '    ters  at  the  same  time     Some  looked  into  the  book^ 
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at  the  stranger.  Some  pointed  to  I  and  sang  a,  others 
pointed  to  p  and  called  it  v.  Such  sham  work  was  re- 
•  peatedly  detected  by  the  teacher.  Then  he  woulrf  correct 
the  erring  ones  by  means  of  his  mouth  and  his  cane, 
and  the  grinding  was  resumed.  If  this  is  kept  up  until 
next  Chrjstmas  the  alphabet  will  no  dout  be  sung  into 
their  memories  for  good. 

Mr.  Boerrcsen,  who  doubtless  is  the  greater  pedagogue 
of  the  two,  made  a  hint  to  the  professor  that  the  letters 
alone  might  be  too  slender  fare  for  the  children.  He 
ought  to  vary  the  program  by  teaching  them  a  few  stan- 
'  zas  from  the  hymn-book  and  singing  with  them.  But  it 
stands  to  reason  that  he  did  not  care  to  take  up  that 
branch  while  we  v/txg  within  hearing.  He  was  evidently 
more  familiar  with  the  A-B-C  than  with  any  other  subject. 

|S       ^"'  ^^  "  ^°^"i  '"*  "^^  •»***•    He  is  a  cripple,  poor 

*  fellow,  and  unfit  for  physical  labor.  But  here  he  may  make 
himself  useful.  The  Christians  Have  hired  him  to  teach 
their  children  to  read.  Tliey  require  no  more  of  him,  and 
under  the  circumstances  no  more  ought  to  be  expected 
,6f  him.    He  is  dtrihg  a  good  work  and  deserves  all  the 

.,  credit  he  receives.    God  bless  him  I 

;;f '  On  Friday  we  niade  a  trip  to  Kakjol,  another  station. 
At  this  place  a  rhymester  had  made  a  song  for  Mr.  Boer- 
resen.  It  was  sung  by  the  congregation  while  we  were 
carried  into  the  compound.  But  Mr.  Boerresen,  who  is 
becoming  hard  of  hearing,  did  not  notice  it.  Then  they 
,  walked  up  to  him  and  urged  him  to  listen,  and  they  would 
sing  the  song  once  more.    This  time  they  were  more  suc- 
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cMsful.  I  do  not  doubt  their  good  intention.  But  I 
have  an  opinion  of  my  own  about  the  po&fal  and  musical 
merits  o'(  the  affair. 

In  this  assemblage  was  a  woman  that  wore  a  ring  in 
her  nose  and  heavy  brass  clamps  around  her  ankles.  Her 
expression  and  behavior,  however,  were  not  out  of  the 
way.  •':■..?;;",■ 

"Is  she  one  of  your  Christian  women?"  I  asked         -'■: 

Mr.  Boerresen  walked  up  a  little  closer,  looked  first 
at  the  woman,  then  at  the  others. 

"Who  is  this  woman?"  !'M'  • 

They  all  looked  at  her  and  smiled.  They  knew  what 
he  meant.  Yes,  she  was  the  wife  of  a  bUcksmith,  and  she 
had  recently  become  a  Christian.  , ;  .i'' 

"And  she  still  wears  a  ring  In  her  noseP' 
'  "Wt  haiK  not  thought  of  removing  it,"  the  catechist 
explained.     But  the  others  thought  she  had  donned  her 
trinkets  on  that  day  for  the  sake  of  "papa." 

"These  people  are  children,"  Mr.  Boerresen  said,  "and 
we  have  to  treat  them  as  such.  We  have  never  instructed 
an)  of  thern  to  put  away  their  ornaments  when  they  be- 
come Christians.  But  they  have  done  it  of  their  own 
choice.  It  looks  as  if  they  cannot  well  put  up  with  filth, 
nose  rings  and  foot-clamps  outside  of  heathenism." 

On  Sunday  there  was  a  large  meeting  at  Basethkundi 
The  Christians  were  gathered  from  the  stations  through- 
nut  the  Sultanabad  district.  Cantena,  a  catechist,  preached 
un  this  occasion.  But  I  had  to  stay  in  bed  and  could 
not  hear  him.  '' 
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It  was  a  great  loss.  It  would  have  been  a  treat  to  sec 
him  gesticulate.  He  expostulates  with  his, arms,  fingers, 
head,  in  'short,  the  whole  figure  speaks.  He  can  use  his 
mouth,  there  is  no  chance  for  mistakes  on  that  point;  but 
his  posture,  -his  movements,  the  play  of  his  features  are 
perfect.  Him  I  could  understand  though  he  did  not  speak 
one  word. 

A  tea  festival  took  pbce  in  the  afternoon.  But  it  was 
not  a  complete  success.  Just  as  the  tea  was  reiidy  the 
kettle  burst,  and  the  sweet  beverage  was  spilt  on  the 
ground.  But  this  misfortune  caused  no  worry.  A  new 
earthen  kettle  was  brought,  and  into  this  was  put  the  tea 
which  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  broken  kettle ;  new 
water  was  poured  in;  the  drink  was  sweetened  with  mo- 
lasses; and  the  goo<l  people  liad  tea  after  all.  But.  it 
>ya»  thin  —  I  had  a  taste  of  it. 
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i^  Rang*.— Creakini^  Vehiclei.— A  &m\y  Stttioa    Leader.— A  Power- 

'tM    Head  Man.— We    Ohtaiited     Camera.— Chandurpur.— A     Laiy 
Caiechut.— With  Bedding.— Back  to  Ebeneier. 

Ebenezer,  January  27. 

The  location  of  Ranga  is  grand  and  romantic.  .\n 
opening  111  a  dense  forest,  and  yet  so  elevated  as  to  af- 
ford a  \  ie\i'  of  the  surrounding  landscape  for  miles  and 
nnlcs  The  whole  country  before  my  eyes  is  wild  and 
mountainous  and  rejninds  me  of  the  places  where  I 
roamed  ibout  in,  my  boyhood  and  spent  the  b»>ppiest 
<la>s  of  m\  life. 

nut  tlitre  was  one  thing  which  I  did  not  like.  It  was 
till  public  highway  passing  by.  The  road  itself  was  good 
enough  But  the  blessed  vehicles!  Imagine  hundreds 
of  ox  carts  with  wheels  consisting  of  triangular,  quadran- 
f,uhr  pentangular  and  omniangular  blocks  of  wood  with 
a  hoU  Ml  the  neighborhood  of  the  center,  wheels  that 
ne\er^melt  grease  —  imagine,  I  say,  hundreds  of  such 
wagons  pii.sing  by  at  an  ei^^n,  unfailing  tenor  through- 
out ihe  whole  night  where  you  are  trying  to  rest  your 
\\ei>r\   limbs,  and  you  will  understand  why  I  would  like 
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to  have  this  road  removed  to-  some  other  place.  In  the 
day  there  was  nothing  to  complain  of,  this  being  tlie  regu- 
lar time  for  the  oxen  to  rest.  But  in  the  night !  A  cease- 
less creaking  and  groaning.  We  slept  in  the  church,  or 
rather  trifd  to  sleep.    Bat  it  was  none  too  edifying.    If 


A  Cart. 

it  is  at  all  piissihle  to  be  worried  to  death  IbelieVe  it 
coiiUI  l)c  acconiplishcd  under  such  circumstances  as  these. 
Should  not  these  people  be  taught  manners  at  least  to 
the  exirnt  of  making  their  cart-wheels  round  and  keep- 
mg  then  wooden  axles  fairly  well  greased?  But  Mr.  Boer- 
rescn  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  take  over  one  huntfred 
nicasurts  of  oil  .1  week  to  silence  all  the  cart-axles  passhig 
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by  that  place.    But  that  remedy  would  be  too  expensive. 
It  would  be  much  cheaper  to  apply  liberal  doses  of  patience 
to  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  and  we  tried  this  remedy  to  the 
It  of  our  ability. 

Mr.  Boerrescn  was  not  pleased  with  the  situation  at 
fRanga.  There  were  quite  a  few  lovely  men  among  the 
Working  people.  But  the  manager  ol  the  station  did  not 
seem  to  be  made  of  the  right  stuff.  He  appeared  to  me 
to  be  surly  and  cross  and  .did  not  seem  to  be  on  the  best ' 
of^erms  with  the  others,  and  this  could  easily  be  traced-th 
the  character  of  the  work  accomplished. 

The  heathen  of  this  locality  were  also  more  cranky  and  ' 
untractable  than  those  visited  by  us  elsewhere.    The  in- 
habitants of  tht  village  from  which  we  had  ordered  car- 
riers had  spent  the  previous  night  in  drinking  and  dan- 
cing, and  in  the  morning  the  chief  of  the  village,  a  faint- 
•hearted  old  fellow,  came  ^nd  told  us  that  he  could  not 
£  persuade  his  men  to  come.    Mr.  Boerrescn  sent  him  away 
!«■  again  and  made  him  understand  that  we  were  bound  to 
ll'  go  and  that  men  must  be  procured  some  way  or  another. 
.A  few  hours  later  he- returned  and  declared  emphatically 
Ifithat  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  procure  men. 
Now  the  pargana  of  the  district  was  sent  for. 
: .  Originally  the  kings  vnae  the  owners  of  the  land  in 
Intlia.    The  peasants  were  only  tenants  who  paid  an  an- 
nual tax  for  the  use  of  their  land.    This  tax  was  collected 
by  zemindars,  who  often  occupied  the  position  of  sub* 
kings.    When  the  English  came  to  power  in  India   the 
>.emindars  claimed  that  the/  were  the  real  owners  of  the 
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land,  and  they  actually  succeeded  in  having  their  claims 
legalized.  The  zemindar  pays  taxes  for  his  whole  dis- 
trict to  the  government,  and  afterwards  taxes  the  indi- 
vidual farmer.  The  most  of  these  landowners,  or  small 
kings,  are  full-fledged  scoundrels,  and  some  of  them  go 
BO  far  that  the  government  has  been  compelled  to  inter- 
fere and  even  confiscate  their  land. 

The  last  mentioned  has  been  the  case  in  the  district  in 
which  Ranga  is  located.  Th^land  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  pargana  is  also  a  sort  of  functionary'  in  the 

.  service  of  the  government.  As  such  he  has  to  jee  that  the 
Europeans  passing  through  his  district  receive  the  needed 
help  upon  paying  reasonable  fees. 

For  this  purpose  the  pargana  was  sent  for  in  the  above 
case.  ?Ie  came,  but  did  not  look  pleasant.  He  is  a  heathen. 
His  talk  was  wholly  evasive,  and  upon  his  departure  he 
said  neither  yes  nor  no.    But  early  in  the  aftenloon  the  old 

.  chief  came  with  his  men,  and  from  the  village  of  the  par- 
gana there  also  came  a  crowd,  swelling  the  company  to 
twice,the  required  number. 

^  Our  next  place  of  stopping  was  Chandurpur.  Here  a 
missionary  named  Bunkholdt  had  been  stationed  for  many 
years,  until  he  was  removed  to  Assam,  where  he  soon  died. 
During  the  past  year  a  Dane  ,had  stayed  there,  but  had 
removed  a  few  days  before  our  arrival,  his  private  affairs  in 
Denmark  having  necessitated  his  removal.  Hence  the 
whole  building  at  this  ttation  was  at  our  disposal. 

There  are  many  Christians  at  this  place,  and  it  is  an 
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important  missionary  fietd.    But  it  was  plainly  evident  4hat 

!\  the  work  had  been  neglected  of  late. 
^^1  Since  the  departure  of  BunkhoUlt  a  pative  catechist 
has  had  charge  of  the  station.  This  task  is  too  much 
for  him.  The  natives  are  splendid  workmen  in  small 
groups  or  under  the  wise  leadership  of  a  European.  But 
so  far  only  a  very  few  of  them  have  been  able  to  manage 
a  fair-sized  congregation.  Thi.s  man,  who  had  a  disposi- 
tion to  grow  stout,  had  "expanded",  in  body  as  well  as  in 
mmd,  since  his  promotion,  and  now  that  the  Danish  family 
was  compelled  to  leave  after  such, a  brief  stay  he  became 
stdl  greater.  His  latest  departure,  for  instance,  was  to 
devote  most  of  his  time  to  office  work  at  home  and  to  send 
out  the  elders^under  him  right  and  left,  without  accom- 
panying them  an<l  assisting  them  in  their  work  in  the 
neighboring  villages,  t  understand  that  he  will  either  be 
wspended  or  reduced  in  rank.  jf 

On  the  next  day  we  removefl  to  Mohulpohari,  where 
Bedding,  a  Norwegian,  is  stationed.  He  has  only  a 
limited  territory  to  cover.  He  has  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  literary  work.  His  text-book  on  religion  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  to  be  educated  for  preaching  and 
teaching,  has  just  been  published. 

.As  a  proof  of  the  enormous  energy  of  this  man  may 
be  mentioned  that  he  has  translated  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Santhali  and  is  now,  in  company  with  }Jr. 
Skrefsrud,  who  is  fittnous  as  a  linguist,  engaged  in  revising" 
the  version,  which  is  to  be  printed  at  tht  expense  of  the 
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British  and  Foreigu  Bible  Society,  and  he  has  not,  yet 
been  ten  years  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Bodding  is  a  scholar  in  the  best  sense  of  the  wordi 
and  his  work  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Santhals 
in  the  futUK.  He  is  also  a  plaii\  Christian,  and  what  little 
I  had  occasion  to  see  of  his  intercourse  with  the  natives 
convinced  me  that  he,  with  his  quiet  antk  gentle  ways  and 
in  spite  of  his  reserved  cliaracter,  constitutes,  without  his  ■ 
own  knowledge,  a  necessary  factor  in  the  great  and  pros- 
perous Vvork  which  is  l)eing  done  for  this  peculiar  people. 
He  is  no  iconoclast,  or  what  wc  usually  call  a  pioneeA.  But' 
when  the  history  of  this  mission  is  written  his  place  will 
be  second  only  to  tliat  of  the  founders  of  the  mission. 

From  Mohulpohari  to  Kbcnezcr  we  had  a  delightful 
rule.  Mr.  Bodding  had  sent  two  men  to  Ebenezer  to 
fetch  Mr.  Skrefsnid's  cariolc,  and  as  we  now  could  use  the 
post-road  our  eight  carriers  pulled  us  over  the  last  stretch 
of  our  journey  at  a  gallop. 

This  was  the  end  of  a  seventeen  days'  tour  of  the  land 
of  the  Santhals,  one  of  the  most  memdrable  trips  of  my 
life. 
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SEVENTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

Wiidoni.—  Z«al  without  KnowMge.— The  Minionvy  Hun  Lean 
horn  the  Heathen.- Th' Heathen  Kniiwt  of  God.— The  Testimony  of 
Bishop  rhoburn.— Idea  of  Right  and  Wrong— Skrefirud  at  the  Feet 
of  a  Native.  ^ 

We  were  just  reading  an  account  of  the  killing  of 
some  missionaries  by  t^e  natives.  To  this  Mr.  Boerresen 
made  the  remark  that  in  his  opinion  such  nmrders  are  due 
to  the  follies  of  the  missionaries  themselves  rather  than  to 
anvthmg  else,  and  Mr.  Skrefsrud  was  inclined  to  endorse 
his  opinion.  They  seemed  to  agree  that  they  too  had  had 
the  best  of  opportunities  to  become  martyrs  of  that  kind. 

lliifortunately  so  many  young  missionaries  fail  to  com- 
bine their  zeal  for  God  with  knowledge.  They  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  heathen  knows  nothing  and 
has  nothing  which  it  is  worth  while  for  them  to  learn  or 
resjject.  They  pose  asrhis  te.ichcrs  before  they  have  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  language,  character, 
traditions,  institutions  and  customs,  thereby  making  them- 
selves ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  native  from  the  start, 
and  aftenvards  courting  persecution.  The  mere  complex- 
ion of  the  missionary  is  apt  to  suggest  both  stupidity  and  ■ 
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malice.  (    His  ignorance,  however,  will  be  par<}oned  by 
the  natives  if  he  demonstrates  by  a  modicum  og  humility 

,  and  docility  that  his  soul  is  not  so  mean  as  his  skin  is  white. 

"  If  he  refrains  from  jiosing  as  ihcir  teacher,  but  on  the  con- 
trary strives  to  learn  from  them,  no  one  will  either  perse- 
cute or  kill  him  on  account  of  the  course  pursued  by  him. 
But  when  he  fails  to  consult  their  laws  and  their  notions 
as  to  what  is  sacred  orsinful,  and  makes  himself  guilty  of 
on  crime  after  another,  he  ought  not  to  expect  to  gain  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  people,  without  which  his 
work  amt>ng  them  will  be  a  failure.  An  elderly  missiogsry 
fronr  another  field  has  told  me  that  when  he  reflects  oh  -, 
his  behavior  at  the  start  he  cannot  comprehend  how  his 
life  was  spared.  He  committed  one  mortal  sin  alter  an- 
other. He  observed  that  lie  oflfended  the  people,  but 
did  not  have  the  remotest  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  OfTense. 
If  he  had  taken  time  to  learn  from  the  people  at  the  be- 
ginning he  would  not  only  have  avoided  many  difficulties 
but  also  achieved  greater  results  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  there  are  bat  few  missionaries 
who  sit  down  at  the  feet  of  the  natives  to  learn  what  con- 
ceptions they  have  of  God,  human  life,  death  and  eternity. 
Practically  all  assume  that  the  heathen  know  nothing  of 
God  and  that  all  their  ideas  are  erroneous.  Therefore  the 
missionaries  inaugurate  their  work  by  endeavoring  to  con- 
vince the  heathen  of  the  existence  of  a  living  G^od  who 
created  heaven  and  earth  and  before  whom  all  men  shall 
be  arraigned  at  some  future  time,  'fhe  heathen  will  listen 
to  this  and  finally  reply :    "We  know  tfris  already.    Why 
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not  tell  us  something  we  (To  not  know  since  you  claim  to 
be  our  teacher  anyway?"  Even  a  man  like  Biiihop  J.  M. 
Thobum,  who  has  been  engaged  in  missionary  work  (or 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  in  India,  has  this  to  say : 

"I  am  frank  to  confess  that  when  in  early  youth,  I 
canilfto  India  as  a  missionary,  I  was  under  the  impression 
;  that  after  learning  the  lahguage  my  first  work  would-be 
to  convince  tlie  people  that  there  was  a  God,  the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  hence  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  to 
find,  when  able  to  talk  to  the  f)eople,  that  when  I  spoke 
of  ^he  great  Being  who  had  made  all  things,  nobody  was 
ever  disposed  to  dispute  my  statement.  Through  all  the 
years  which  have  passed  since,  I  believe  I  have  n«\jer  once 
found  a  human  being  who  denied  the  existence  of  a  su- 
preme Deity,  the  creator  of  all  things  —  unless  it  was  a 
person  educated  in  England  or  Germany  or  the  United 
States ;  ami  in  every  such  case  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 
on  examination,  that  the  man  who  accepts  atheism  is  one 
who  has  been  educated  into  this  view." 

Another  notion  with  which  the  missionary  begins  his 
'work  is,  that  the  heathen  do  not  distinguish  between  right 
and  Wrong,  good  and  evil.  Therefore  he  proposes  to  con- 
vmce  them  as  to  Ahat  is  sin,  and  these  people,  who  never  .\ 
saw  such  horrid  transgressors  as  the  Europeans  and  who 
so  far  have  not  observed  anything  better  in  the  missionary, 
will  reflect  in  this  wise;  "To  be  sure,  you  are  the  right 
man  to  teach  us  the  difference  between  good  and  evil!" 
It  may  be  put  down  as  a  fact,  that  even  the  most  degraded 
heathen  knows  that  there  is  a  living  God,  knows  that  false- 
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hood,  disobedience  to  parents,  cruelty,  murder,  adultery, 

false  testimony  etc.  are  sinful.    But  he  finds  himself  to  be 

in  a  wretched  condition  and  does  not  know  where  to  turn 

1^;'!^  to  find  God  and  to  be  on  proper  terms  with  him.    And  in 

<■■''     this  particular  field  the  missionary,  as  a  triie  friend  of  the 

heathen,  must  listen  attentively  to  the  craving  of  his  soul 

||fcV.  that  he  may  learn  to  apply  the  remedy  judiciously.  ' 

§iv  Mr.  Skrcfsrud  did  not  preach  much  to  the  Santhals  af 

B^\    the  Start.     He  first  let  them  preach  to  himself.    He  soon 

Ite  found  that  they  had  traditions  — ynox  written  down,  for 

».;';,  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  introduced  the  art  of 

w¥  writing  and  reading  among  the  Santhals.     But  they  had 

%•■■'  their  sages  who  perpetuated  their  laws  and  traditions  by 

V  ■     handing  them  down  orally  to  their  disciples.    At  that  titne 

there  was  only  one  sage,  and  he  had  only  one  disciple.    As 

.^*  soon  as  Mr.  Skrcfsrud  had  learned  the  language  he  sent 

(or  the  sage,  \jkhosc  name  was  Kolean,  and  asked  for  in- 

^^  J^ructkSi.    Having  solemnly  promised  not  only  to  receive 

instruction,  but  also  to  hand  down  the  acquired  knowledge 

'■:-     literally  to  at  least  one  other  penon  in  order  to  preserlre  it 

X,'    to  posterity,  Mr.  Skrcfsrud  was  admitted  to  the  school  of 

^^ ,.    the  sage.    But  in  spite  of  bis  phenomenal  memory  he  found 

r;.     it  impossible  to  learn  by  heart  as  his  school-mate  did.    He 

^liJ-r    could  write,  however,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  for  the  firs* 

j|fi,.-tlme  committed  to  paper. 

*|;         It  goes  without  saying  that  I  importuned  Mr.  Skrefs- 

^'•.  '-  nid  for  a  translation  of  his  notes,  which  cover  severjNiun- 

dred  printed  pages,  and  I  surely  worried  him  more  man 

once  with  my  solicitations,  until  I  finally  obtained  it  in  a 
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*    (omi  which  enables  me  to  give  the  following  comprehen- 
sive summary. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  might  be  im- 
proved upon,  I  think.  But  for  various  reasons  I  prefer  to 
give  it  in  the  same  order  as  I  received  it. 


■t  ■ 
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The  HouK  of  ao  Evaogelist. 


,  Cji  Is  i  tichiug  Water. 
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EIGHTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

The  Traditions  of  the  8»nlh»l».— The  Creation  of  the  World.— The 
Origin  of  Man.—  H«»m  and  Ajo.— The  Kail.— The  Origin  ol  Uquor.  — 
TheHICreaae  of  the  Race.— The  Deluge.— Wandering  About.<rrhe  Age 
of  Hardahipa.— Mando  Sing.— Decay.  ^ 

The  human  race  originated  in  the  Ea.st.    ' 

Irnlhe  beginning  there  was  only  water,  and  God  first 
created  the  various  aquatic  animals. 

Then  God  said :  "I  will  create  men."  And  he  created 
them  of  earth. 

But  the  steed  of  day  (tlie  snji)  descended  and  killed  the 
men.  At  this,  God  became  angry,  and  he  decreed  that  he 
would  no  more  create  men  of  earth. 

Then  God  .said :  "I  will  create  birds."  And  he  created 
Has  and  Hasil.  ' 

He  placed  them  on  his  hand,  and  they  were  beautiful 
to  behold.  Then  he  blew  breath  into  them,  they  came  to 
life  and  flew  away. 

B\>r"(Tiere  w9s  no  foothold  to  be  found,  therefore  the . 
birds  came  back  and  alighted  upon  God's  hand. 

Then  the  jteed  of  day  descended  to  drink,  and  while 
he  was  drinking,  foam  dropped  from  his  mouth  and 
floated  away  on  the  water.    God  commanded  the  birds  to 
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alight  on  the  foam,  and  they  (li<l  so,  ami  they  were  carried 
away  upon  the  sea  as  in  a  boat. 

But  they"  found  nothing  to  cat.  Then  they  prayed  to 
God.  He  commanded  various  aquatic  animals,  one  after 
another,  to  raise  the  earth  above  the  water.  But  in  vain 
did  all  of  tliem  try  their  best,  until  the  earth-worm,  whose 
diplomatic  ciinning-^as  greater  than  his  strength,  placed 
it  upon  the  back  of  a  tortoise  which  was  floating  on  the 
water.  Thereupon  (io<l  let  the  earth  be  leveled  and  plant- 
^,  td  with  trees  and  grass.  In  some  places  his  harrow  did 
not  pass,  hence  there  arc  hills  and  mountains. 

The  two  birds,  while  on  their  voyage,  found  the  earth, 
landed  u|x)n  it  and  made  it  their  dwelling-place. 
'H'''  In  a  short  time  Hasil  began  to  lay  eggs,  and  while  «he, 
|j  was  broo<ling.  Has  brought  food  to  her.  But  to  their 
P-;  con«tprnation  two  human  beings  were  hatched  out  —  a 
gi      boy  anil  a  girl. 

*"':  .  Has  and  Hasil  were  at  their  wits'  end.     Then  they 

»';  prayed  to  God  to  help  them  to  nurse  the  babies.  And  he 
^'■"  gave  llieni  cotton,  which  he  taught  them  to  fill  with 
iil  soft  food  and*>ut  into  the  mouths  of  the  babies. 
^,.  When  the  children  grew  up  the  birds  asked  God  what 
I'f  to  do  with  them,  and  he  .said  they  should  go  away  and  hunt 
up  a  place  for  them.  They  did  so,  and  toward  the  setting 
i; .     sun  they  found  Hihiri  Pipiri. 

Th«  birds  retume<l  antf  told  this  to  God,  and  he  said 
f;  they  should  take  the  two  human  beings  to  the  new  place. 
;.';■    Then  they  took  them  upon  their  backs  and  carried  them 
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there.    What  afterwardi  became  of  the  two 
fathen  have  not  told. 

In  Hihiri  Pipiri  the  twb  human  beings  became  larga 
and  itrong.  Their  names  were  Horam  and  Ajo.  By  some 
they  are  called  Pilclin  Horam  and  Pilchu  Budhi;  that  is 
to  tay,  the  first  old  man  and  .the  first  old  woman.  They 
were  naked  and  had  no  clothes.  Still  they  were  not 
ashamed,  and  they  lived  in  perfect  harmony  and  happiness. 
One  day  Lita  came  to  the  two  people  ami  .wid : 
"Where  arc  you,  my  grand-chil^lren?  How  are  you 
getting  along?  I  am  your  grand-father  and  .have  come  to 
visit  you.  I  see  you  are  doing  well.  But  you  might  be 
still  happier.  You  ought  to  have  strong  drink.  It  has 
such  a  fine  taste." 

Lita  gave  them  directions,  and  they  immediately  went 

lo  work  to  make  strong  drink.     In  five  days  the  drink 

was  ready.    Then  I|ita  told  them  to  sacrifice  to  his  great- 

,  ness  (himself)  and  then  drink.    The  next  day  he  would 

return  and  see  them  again. 

They  did  as  they  were  told  by  Lita  and  began  to  drink. 
When  they  h.nd  inibil)cd  some  liquor  they  began  to  play, 
and  when  they  became  drunk  they  lay  down  and  went  to 
sleep- 
Next  morning  Lita  came  and  called  on  them.  When 
they  came  to  they  noticetl  that  they  were  naked,  and,  being 
.  ashamed,  they  answered :  "We  are  ashamed  of  showing 
ourselves  to  you,  for  we  are  naked.  Last  night  we  became 
drunk,  and  we  <Io  not  know  how  much  wrong  we  have 
done." 
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"That'*  nothing  I"  said  Lita  laughing,  and  went  bU 
way. 

The  two  Vvp'c  io°^  fig-leaves  and  tied  them  around 
their  loins  lo  Imlt  their  shame. 

Pilchti  Horam  and  Pilchu  Budhi  had  fourteen  children, 
seven  sons'  and  seven  ilaughters. 

While  they  grew  up  the  boys  went  with  their  father 
hunting,  and  the  girls  with  their  mother  gathering  herbs 
and  leaves,  and  in  the  evening  they  were  all  at  home. 

One  day  the  boys  went  out  hunting  w.lhout  being  ac- 
companied by  their  father.  The  girls  were  also  in  the 
woods  to  fetch  herbs,  wliije  their  mother  remained  at 
home.  On  their  way  home  llicy  began  to  sing  a  beautiful 
song.  Just  then  their  brothers  came  out  of  the  woods 
with  a  fine  <leer  which  they  had  killed.  When  they  heard 
the  charming  singing  they  ran  over  to  the  girls  and  began 
*to  (lance  with  them.  While  dancing  they  became  fond 
of  each  other,  each  boy  took  a  girl  next  to  him  in  age,  and 
each  couple  became  bride  and  bride-groom.  When  they 
came  home  the  old  folks  understood  what  had  happened; 
anil  llicy  gave  each  couple  a  room  to  live  in,  celebrated  the 
wedding  and  drank  liquor. 

Every  one  of  these  couples  also  had  children. 

When  the  grand-children  grew  up  the  old  folks  talked 
to  each  other  in  this  wise :  "^As  there  were  no  others  we 
were  married  as  brother  and  sister,  and  for  the  same  reason 
we  let  our  childfcn  marry  «ch  other.  But  these  new 
children,  we  must  divide  up  into  tribes  to  prevent  inter- 
marriage between  brothers  and  sisters." 
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So  they  divided  up  their  children  into  tubes  and  Mid 
to  4hem  i- .  "You  may  marry  anybody  that  strikes  your 
fancy  provided  yon  do  not  marry  within  your  own  tribe." 

And  the  human  race  multiplied  greatly.  ^' 

Afterwards  they  came  to  Khojkaman,  the  place  where 
God  called  upon  them.  •).,  • 

While  staying  here  they  became  very  wicked.  Indeed, 
they  behaved  like  beasts. 

When  God  saw  this  he  became  angry  and  decided  to 
destroy  the  human  rl^re  if  it  did  not  repent  and  turn  to 
him.     But  they  wouldViot. 

Then  God  called  aynan  and  his  wife  to  himself  and  told 
them  that  he  would  destroy  the  whole  race  t)ecause  it 
would  not  obey  him./  But  he  ordered  thcni  to  go 
into  a  cavt  in  Mount  l?arata,  where  they  would  be  safe. 
.Anil  they  di<I  as  God  told  them. 

When  tliey  had  entered  the  c|ve  God  caused>(ire-water 
to  rain  down  —  some  say  rain-water  —  for  seven  days  and 
nights,  until  both  men  and  beasts  had  perished. .  Only  the 
two  that  went  into  the  cave  were  saved. 

When  it  ceased  raining  the  two  went  out  of  the  cave. 
At  the  month  of  the  cave  they  found  a  cow  in  a  very 
wretclicil  condition.  But  there  was  life  in  her.  They  alio 
found  some  other  animals  which  were  yet  alive. 

Xcar  Harata  they  built  a  house  for  themselves,  lived- 
there  for  a  long  time  and  multiplied  rapidly. 

.Vfterwards  they  departed  and  came  to  Sasangheda  (the 
yellow  plain  by  the  river).  There  they  remained  for  a  long 
time. 
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Now  the  human  race  wa.i  again  divided  into  tribci  a* 
before.  In  the  course  of  timeAfive  tribes  were  added, 
making  twelve  in  all. 

Our  forefathers  next  cyme  to  the  Jarpi  country  and 
Hved  there  for  a  long  time.  But  for  some  reason  they  left 
this  country  too  and  wandered  through  the  wpods. 

While  wandering  about  they  came  to  a  lofty  mountain. 
They  aearcheil  back  and  forth  along  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain until  they  were  exhausted,  but  could  find  no  passage. 
Then  Ihcy  said  to  each  other :  "The  god  »( the  mountain 
has  closed  the  way.  Let  us  sacrifice  to  him,  that  he  may 
let  us  pass  through."  ' 

And  theyvsacrificed  to  Maran  Bum  (his  highness,  the 
.  devil)  and  promised  to  worship  him  if  he  would  IM  them 
pass.  But,  o  wonder  I  The  next  morning  they  found  a 
pass,  aixl  on  that  day  the  sun  ro<e  earlier  than  ustill.      *" 

They  now  went  through  the  pass,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  long  it  took  them.  » 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  they  came  to  Aire 
and  afterwards  to  Kande,  where  they  remained  for  a  long 
time.  Out  for  some  reason  tpey  left  this  place  too,  and 
came  to  Chae.  Even  from  this  place  they  departed  and 
came  to  Champa,  the  country  of  seven  rivers. 

In  Champa  our  forefathers  lived  lor  ages  and  became 
a  great  and  powerful  people.  They  built  many  forts  for 
protection  against  their  enemies,  and  at  this  place  we  were 
subject  to  no  other  people. 

We  ha<l  our  kings  from  one  tribe.  One  tribe  was 
priests,  another  soldiers.    There  was  a  tribe  oi  princes,  one 
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o(  noblemen,  one  of  drammers  ami  one  of  merchanti.  W« 
I  have  forgotten  the  occu)iation  of  the  other  tribe*. 

In  flays  of  yore,  when  Kain  (one  of  the  incamatlont  of 
'  the  Hindu*)  wat  our  king,  the  Kharwari  (the  Santhaii 
were  originally  only  a  tribe  of  Khanvars)  went  with  him  to 
Lonka  (Ceylon)  and  helped  him  conquer  King  Kabun. 
After  thin  time  there  was  peace  between  the  Santhals  and 
the  Hindus  for  a  lung  period.  The  Hindus  liycd  in  the 
plains,  the  SanlhaU  in  the  woo<U  and  on  the  mountains. 

But  (|uarrel»  arose  later  on,  ■and  until  totlay  there  have 
■been  many  wars  between  us  and  the  Hindus,  just  as  soon 
M  we  clear  the  forests  and  make  the  ground  tillable  the 
Hindus  are  Iwund  to  come  ami  take  it  away  frnm  us.  But 
we  could  ea.sil^'  cha.se  them  beyond  the  Ganges  if  the  Eu- 
ropeans did  not  help  them. 

During  the  rebellion  we  intended  to  let  the  Ganges 
be  the  boundary-line  between  us.  But  the  Europeans 
helped  them,  and  our  plans  came  to  naught.  In  olden  times 
we  owned  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges. 

In  Champa  we  fought  the  Hindus  and  lost.  They  cap- 
tured the  fort  at  Champa.  Once  «c  recaptured  it,  but 
we  kept  it  only  for  a  short  time.  As  far  as  Champa,  our- 
selves, the  Munda  people  (Koles),  the  Birhor  |)eopIe,  the 
Kurumbi  people  etc.  were  all  called  by  the  common  name 
Kharwars.  The  Bir  people  ate  monkeys,  and  therefore 
they  were  expelled.  The  Munda  people  seceded  from  us, 
I  and  the  Kurumbis  became  a  sort  of  Hindus. 

Some  Kharwars  married  Sings  (the    Hindu    warrior 
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caite).  Thus  they  Uccame  Sings.  Kvcn  to  thia  day  Mm« 
kings  in  tlic  old  country  (Chuta  N'agpur)  arc  Sings. 

It  is  related  that  once  ii|K)n  a  time  a  Sing  had  a  child 
by  a  dauglitcr  of  one  of  our  king»,  and  thia  child  became 
the  famoii."  Mando  SiiiK,  a  g^rM  giant. 

Mando  Sing  waa  made  chief  of  the  king's  councillor*. 
He  wanted  a  wife  from  our  people.  Hut  he  being  only  one- 
half  Kliarwar,  lii»  rvijucit  could  not  be  granted.  This 
made  him  hiriuus.  and  he  clia.sed  us  out  of  the  country 
(the  N'indhya  mountains,  south  of  tlie  Ganges).  Others 
claim  that  the  Mohammedans  drove  us  out  of  our  country. 
It  i.s  stated  that  during  tlie  fierce  struggle  the  sun  was  dar- 
kened t)y  the  arrows  that  Hew  between  us  .ind  our  enemies. 
W  c  hate  the  Mohammedans  above  all  other  races. 

When  we  came  to  Kercdaili  (the  source  of  the  Damuda 
river)  our  forefathers  had  a  consultation  which  lasted 
twelve  years  or  twelve  days,  ami  they  agreed  on  rules 
stating  what  is  to  l>c  iloue  when  a  child  is  l)orn,  when  it 
is  named,  at  marriages,  funerals  sttc.  On  this  occasion 
the  laws  and  customs  of  our  forefathers  were  subverted, 
and' we  <Io  not  know  why. 

Many  Hindu  customs  have  been  in  vogue  among  us 
since  that  time  Our  early  forefathers  did  not  burn  their 
dead,  they  buried  them.  N'or  did  they  carr)-  the  remains 
to  the  river  as  now.  Of  old  we  did  not  put  red  paint  on 
the  forehead  of  the  bride,  this  custom  having  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hindus.  * 

We  moved  from  place  to  place  until  we  finally  came 
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to  Santbal  Parprnti,  where  we  tre  now.  Our  iMt  home 
wa>  Siklior  (on  the  louth  tide  of  the  Damuda  river). 

Formerly  we  were  independent  for  some  length  of  time 
in  Saot  (the  districts  of  Manbhun  and  MMiapur),  hence 
we  have  been  called  Saothals  (SanthaU). 

Through  the  |>ast  ajjes  we  have  wandced  from  place  to 
place  like  the  silk-worm,  and  who  knows  but  that  we  may 
have  to  flee  ai^ain  some  fine  day  and  go  to  parts  unknown! 

Why  does  Go<l  mete  out  such  severe  punishment  to  u»? 
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HwUwn  Hapiitoi.— Illegilimale  Childmi.~'Ci>iiiiniMlk>n.— Prwd- 
i>f. 

The  child  is  held  to  belong  to  the  tribe  uf  it*  father, 
not  to  that  of  itj)  mother. 

Wlien  a  child  is  born  tlie  whole  village  is  defiled,  attd 
a  purification  must  be  made  before  anj  thing  may  l)c  sacri- 
fice*!  to  the  gods.  No  neighbor  can  iline  with  the  family 
of  the  new-born  child  until  the  purification  has  taken  place. 

If  it  is  a  Ixiy  his  head  is  shaved  aiter  the  fifth  day. 
If  it  is  a  girl  her  head  is  shaved  when  she  is  thi-ce  days  old. 

When  the  shaving  is  to  de  clone  the  whole  i>opulation 
of  the  \'illage,  rich  and  poor  alike,  have  to  be  in  attend- 
ance. 

A  barber  is  sent  for. 

He  first  shaves  the  two  priests,  then  the  head-man  and 
the  public  officials  nn<l  the  other  >ien  in  the  village,  and 
finally  the  father  of  the  child.  \ 

Then  the  barber  orders  the  litt^one  to  be  brought  to 
him.  The  midwife  carries  the  baby  out  into  the  door-^fay, 
where  its  head  is  shaved. 

The  midwife  collects  the  hair  and  p«ts  it  into  a  dish, 
. ,  ^  I'-oI 
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and  tici  Iwo  ihread*  arouiul  the  arrow  UMd  (or  cutting 
1  the  iiinbilical  cord. 

The  father  of  ilie  child  taken  oil  in  a  dith  and  wall 
with  the  other  men  to  the  water  to  bathe. 

As  toon  an  they  return,  the  midwife  takes  oil  and  saf< 
Iron  and  the  nrrow  aruiinLJ  which  she  tied  two  threads 
and  walks  to  the  water,  followed  by  the  other  women. 

Having  arrived  at  the  water,  the  midwife  lakes  thfl 
salTron  which  she  carried  along  and,  step/jiing  down  into 
the  water,  marks  live  red  spots.  She  next  places  one 
of  the  two  threads  and  the  child's  hair  upon  the  water, 
and  they  float  away.  She  washes  the  6ther  thread  and 
the  arrow.    I'inally  all  the  women  take  a  bath. 

Upon  returning  to  the  houw  the  mi<lwife  takes  the 
remalnint;  thread,  soaks  it  in  saffron  and  ties  it  around 
the  waist  of  the  child,  which  is  lying  in  its  mother's  lap. 

Thereupon  she  prepares  a  mixture  of  cow's  dung  and 
water  which  she  pours  upon  the  head  of  the  mother,  smear- 
ing a  snull  quantity  of  it  upon  her  own  head  with  her  hand 
and  sipping  a  little  with  her  mouth  and  swallowing  it. 

The  chilli  is  carried  in  and  placed  in  its  bed,  uponnvhich 
the  midwife  next  sprinkles  a  fhiii  mixture  of  meal  and 
water.  She  also  sprinkles  the  breasts  of  all  those  present, 
beginning  with  the  head-man  and  passing  down,  accord- 
ing to  the  standing  of  each  man,  and  closing  with  tbo 
women.  .     -   _ , 

Now  it  is  time  for  the  parents  to  agree  on  a  lume  for 
|he  child.     If  it  is  a  boy  he  is  named  after  his  father's 
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p^'     httMr,  i<  ■  gir],  after  her  father's  mother.      In    iom« 

^'      caiei  the  children   may   l>c  named  after  their  mother's 

r  '    parents,  and  i(  tliere  are  many  i)f  them,  after  others  who 

w '•   tre  very  closely  relate<l  lo  them. 

r.<         Wlicn  the  name  has  been  a^^reed  upon  the  midwife 

if'iC   (oes  out  and  tells  those  gathered  wtut  they  have  to  call 

<f       the  new-bom  child. 

'•:'>•  Food  is  distributed  among  the  people  according  to 

!>       rank,  and  they  take  a  meal. 

The  purification  ceremonies  are  completed,  and  the 

' '  '  child  is  admitted  to  its  relatives  and  to  the  friend*  of  it| 
parerJf.  '  „  ,| 

When  an  unmarried  woman  gives  birth  to  a  chHd 
her  parent.i  report  it  to  the  head-man  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  morals,  and  they  in  turn  call  a  meeting  of  all 
the  men  in  the  village  to  find  out  who  is  the  father  of  the 
child. 

The  men  turn  their  attention  to  the  man  mentioned  by 
the  girl,  and  a  denial  does  not  count.  But  if  he  can  prove 
that  the  girl  has  had  something  to  do  with  other  men 
the  child  is  decreed  fatherless.  But  if  he  can  procure, 
no  proof  to  that  effect  he  shall  marry  the  girl. 

^  If  the  girl  has  had  intercourse  with  several,  every  one 
of  them  is  fined.  But  the  superintendent  of  morals,  who 
has  not  watched  more  carefully,  must  take  charge  of  the 
child,  and  it  ii  declared  to  be  one  of  his  relatives.  The 
fines  paid  in  such  cases  are  divided  between  the  mother 

|:t    and  the  superintendent  of  morals. 
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If  the  girl  Is  unable  to  name  the  father  of  the  cliild 
if*1>  declna'd  fatlterleM,  unless,  indeed,  ,her  parents  can 
btsy  a  htiiband  for  her.  If  this  is  done  the  cl|ild  becomn 
a  relative  of  the  purcliased  hbsband. 

If  no  one  is  willing  to  marry  the  girt  for  good  pay 
the  siiperintendent  of  morals  or  some  one  else  often  volun- 
teers to  lend  liis  name  to  the  child  for  a  certain  amount 
of  money. 

When  two  members  of  the  same  tribe  have  a  child 
together,  both  the  parents  and  the  child  are  expelled  from 
the  tribe  and  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  Santbals.  Such 
persons  leave  and  are  lost.         '■ 

No  certain  age  is  fixed  for  the  confirmation  of  a  child  : 
but  young  people'cannot  marry  unless  they  have  been  con- 
firmed. 

If  a  child  dies  without  having  been  confirmed  its  Body 
must^ot  be  cremated,  nor  are  its  bones  sent  to  the  Damu 
river. 

If  there  are  many  children  in  a  family  they  are,  if  po»> 
sible,  all  confirmed  at  the  same  time. 

Liquor  must  be  prepared  for  use  at  confirmation. 

When  the  liquor  is  ready  the  head  of  the  family  in- 
vites the  head-man  and  a  few  others  to  sample  the  drink 
and  to  tell  them  that  he  desires  to  have  his  children  con-' 
firmed.    Thereupon  the  head-man  calls  the  neighbon  to* 
Wher. 

The  girls  of  the  village  pour  oil  upon  all  the  men 
and  women  present,  beginning  with  the  head-man,  after 
which  the  liquor  is  passed  around.  ,  <  "  • 
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While  the  liquor  is  served  the  old  men  relate  their 
legends  and  sing  their  songs  and  refrains. 

They  begin  with  the  creation  o(  the  world  and -speak 
and  sing  with  enthusiasm  about  the  age  of  their  greatness. 
They  speak  with  sadness  about  the  time  when  they  were 
scattered  abroad,  losing  their  splendor,  about  their  wan- 
dering through  the  forests,  about  their  struggles  and  suf- 
ferings, about  Flikim  Pargana,  who  brought  tliem  to 
Sikhor  etc. 

At  this  juncture  the  host  rise's  and  begs  his  neighbors 
to  pardon  him  for  having  put  them  to  sJTmuch  trouble. 
But  they  answer  that  he  must  not  mention  the  trouble  at 
all,  for  the  occasion  has  afforded  them  nothing  but  pleas- 
ure. '\  ■."',,;;.       '.■''  . 

The  head  of  the  family  gives  the  name  of  the  youti'^ 
p«r3on  who  is  to  be  confirmed,  and  entreats  the  people 
to  stand  by  him,  to  receive  the  young  person  in  their 
midst  and  to  regard  him  as  their  equal.  They  all  promise 
to  do  this,  and  tlie  head  of  the  family  exclaims:  "We 
were  as  black  as  ravens,  but  you  have  made  u*  as  white 
as  doves!" 

They  next  dine  together.     The  ceremonies  conclude 
with  dancing,  and  the  young  person  is  a  member  of  »o-^ 
dety.         .  •    V 

It  has  been  said  of  old  that  a  person  whose  arm  is ' 
not  branded  will  be  attacked  by  worms    in    the    next 
world,  and  for  this  reason  all  boys  submit  to  the  pain^:| 
caused  by  being  branded.  ^ 

The  operation  is  simple:    a  rag  is  rolled  up  aod  kin-  ; 
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riled,  and  the  burning;  part  of  it  is  applied  to  the  spot  which 
is  to  tiC  branded.  As  soon  as  tht;  burn  is  deep  enough 
it  b  covered  with  ashes.  The  wound  leaves  a  mark  simi- 
lar to  n  vaccination-scar. 

The  ttf>nien  arc  not  branded,  but  their  breasts  are 
tattooed. 


<>. 
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TWENTIETH    CirAPTER. 

Mariitgc.— Preparations.— Good  Omeni.—  The  Girl  it  Called  upon, 
—Her  Parent!  tiee  the  Young  Man.— Hit  HouM  is  Visited.— Betrothal, 
—Partial  Payment  of  the  Price  of  the  Bride.— Nuptials.— Comprchentivc 
Preparations. — "Water  Wedding^'.—  Molasses  Given  to  the  Bridegmom 
—The  Bridegroom  Conducted  to  the  Bride's  Home.— The  Washing  of 
the  Feet  at  Every  Door  etc— Wedding.— Distribution  of  Gifti— "The 
Vegetables"  are  Gathered.— The  Bnde  it  Given  away,— In  the  Bride- 
froom't  Village.— The  Young  Woman  Put  to  Work, — Rulei  of  Conduct 
far  Her.-Vititt. 

When  sotne  one  wants  a  bride  for  tiis  son  he  must  apply 
to  a  marriaRe  negotiator. 

The  negotiator  first  nsccrlaiii.s  what  qualifications  the 
bride  must  have,  and  then  he  will  generally  say :  "I  know 
of  such  a  woman.  But  I  must  see  her  folks  before  I  can 
give  an  answer." 

The  negotiator  next  consults  the  parents  of  the  girl, 
and,  having  told  everything  al>out  the  young  man,  he 
asks:    "May  I  invite  my  friends  to  see  her?" 

If  they  arc  in  favor  of  the  proposed  union  they  answer 
In  the  affirmative. ' 

The  negotiator  appoints  the  day  when  he  will  return, 
and  requests  them  to  he  prepared  at  such  a  time. 

Returning  to  the  home  of  the  young  man,  he  reports 
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to*  his  parents,  and  they  immediately  begin  to  make  pre- 
parations for  calling  on  the  girl.  * 

On  the  appointed  day  the  negotiator  vetums  to  con- 
duct the  young  man's  parents  and  a  few  of  their  friends 
to  the  village  in  which  the  girl  resides. 

If  they  see  a  snake  or  a  jackal  on  the  way,  or  if  they 
meet  a  person  carrying  fuel  on  his  head  it  is  an  evil  omen, 
and  they  return  home.  But  if  they  come  across  a  tub  of 
«ate(,  a  cow,  a  pack-ox  or  tiger-Jracks  it  means  good 
luck,  and  they  proceed. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  village  they  go,  to  the  super- 
intendent of  morals  and  explain  their  errand  Vb  him. 

The  superintendent  of  morals  summons  the  girl  and  two 
others.  He  s^'s  to  the  young  man's  parents :  "It  is  the 
one  standing  iji  the  middle.  Look  at  her!"  .\nd  when 
the  girls  have  withdrawn  he  asks  the  visitors  what  they 
think  of  the  gfrl. 

If  they  do  not  like  her  they  will  say  th.it  the  youngs 
man  is  too  old,  or  they  will  invent  .some  other  excuite. 
On  the  contrary,  if  they  like  the  girl  they  say  so,  and 
the  superintendent  of  morals  reports  the  matter  to  her 
parents. 

Subsequently  the  girl's  parent#arc  invited  by  the  mar- 
riage negotiator  to  come  and  see  the  young  man. 

Accompanied  by  a  few  of  their  friends,  they  make  a 
call  at-  the  appointed  time.  They  too  look  for  omens  as 
the  young  man's  parents  did. 

They  first  call  on  the  superintendent  of  morals  of  the 
village  in  which  the  young  man  lives.    He  summons  the 
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young  man  and  two  others  and  says:    "Look  ajt  the  one" 
standing  in  the  middle  I" 

it  they  do  not  like  him  they  can  easily  ftnd*sorae  ex* 
cuse,  and  the  (Man  comes  to  naught.  But  if  he  strikes  their 
fancy  they  say  so  to  the  negotiator,  and  the  superintend- 
ent of  morals  reports  the  result  to  the  young  nijkn's  parents. 
>  The  next  thing  in  order  is  a  new  visit  by  the  girl's 
parents  to  the  home  of  the  young  man.  This  time  they 
are  accompanied  by  the  relatives  of  tlie  girl,  the  head-man 
of  the  village  and  his  assistant.  They  go  directly  to  tjie 
house  of  the  young  man,  where  they  are  received  with 
marked  cordiality.  ^ 

The  feet  of  the  strangers  are  washed.  Liquor  and 
bread  are  served  to  them,  and  the  conversation  is  carried 
on  in  figurative  language. 

Upon  the  order  of  the  head  of  the  family  a  billy-goat 
is  fetched.  This  animal  is  sprinkled  with  water  and  butch- 
ered, and  a  great  meal  is  prepared  for  all  who  are  in  at- 
tendance. The  future  parents-in-law  treat  each  other  with 
tokens  of  exquisite  friendliness. 

When  the  visitors  get  ready  to  leave  they  alt  arrange 
themselves  in  a  row  and  say  good-by. 

And  still  the  young  people  are  not  ^ngaged.    The  mar- 
riage negotiator  keeps  on  making  trips  between  the  t^n  ' 
villages, 

A  day  is  appointed  for  giving  the  token  of  engagement 
to  the  girl.  When  the  time  arrives  the  young  man's  par- 
ents and  a  great  number  of  the  friends  of  the  young  man's 
famdy  march  in  procession  to  the -village  in  which  the 
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girl  resides,  and  the  superintendent  of  morals  meets  them 
at  the  entrance.  He  conducts  them  ilirectly  to  the  girl's 
parents,  who  receive  thtm  outside  their  house  and  enter- 
tain them  as  best  they  can. 

On  an  occasion  like  thh^  songs  of  different  kinds  are 
sung. 

The  young  man's  father  takes  the  future'  bride  in  his 
lap,  puts  a  riblx}n  around  her  neck  and  kisses  her  on  the 
mouth.  She  rises,  falls  upon  her  face  and  greets,  where- 
upon she  gives  him  liquor. 

Tl\is  is  the  signal  for  general  rejoicing.  The  company 
sing  atHl  drink,  eat  and  drink,  and  speak  incessantly  —  in 
metaphoK. 

Theitwo  old  men  embrace  each  other,  say  "saheb" 

j^*'#i(sir)  ajtlft  speak  to  each  other  in  the  plural.    The  Santhals 

do  not  know  of  any  friendship  which  is  more  intimate 

than  that  between  two  men  whose  children  are  joined  in 

matrimony.  ~ 

Similarly  the  girl's  father  and  friends  go  to  the  young 
man's  home  and  put  a  ring  on  his  arm,  on  which  occasion 
there  is  a  great  feast. 

Now  the  young  people  are  betrothed? 

The  marriage  negotiator  continues'  his  journeys  back 
and  forth. 

Tlw  young  man's  lather  says  to  him:  "Consult  the 
friends."  ^  ^ '; 

He  returns  and  says :    "They  are  in  favor  of  the  union  '*  ' 

Then  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  calls  the  head-man, 
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the  officiaU  and  a  few  others  together  and  gives  them  - 
liquor. 

The  head-man  asks,  "What  kind  of  liquor  is  this?"   . 

"It  is  liquor  to  be  taken  on  the  occasion  of  concluding 
a  marriage  contract.  I  intend  to  make  a  partial  payment 
(or  the  bride."  Then  he  ties  five  knots  on  a  thitad,  which 
',the  marriage  negotiator  gives  to  the  girl's  parents. 
r '  If  they  are  not  ready  they  put  more  knots  on  the 
thread,  indicating  by  the  rjHmber  of  l/nots  in  how  many  ■ 
days  the  partial  payment  is  to  be  made. 

On  the  appointe<l  day  the  bridegroom's  father  noti- 
fies the  head-man,  and  the  latter  cdl^s  the  people  of  the 
village  together,  men  and  women.    Oil  is  rubbed  on  to 
the  priest,  the  head-man,  the  officials    and    the    whole 
number,  in  the  order  of  the  rank  held  by  each  one. 

Now  the  bridegroom  is  led  forth.    An  attendance  con-  - 
sisting  of  young  men  and  g^rls  are  selected  for  him.    The 
mother  of  the  bridegroom  applies  oil  to  him,  after  which 
he  has  to  perform  a  .series  of  rites.  _ 

The  whole  company  starts  for  the  village  in  which  the 
girl  is  living,  amid  great  rejoicing,  and  the  music  for  the 
occasion  is  furnished  by  means  of  drums  and  flutes. 

.\  halt  is  made  at  the  entrance,  and  the  negotiator 
notifies  the  bride's  parents  that  the  company  is  waiting 
oirtside  the  village. 

They  apply  to  the  superintendent  of  morals  for  an 
empty  house.  Having  received  previous  notice,  he  has  a 
house  read)  for  the  purpose.  He  proceeds  to  meet  the 
company,  carrying  a  dish  of  water  on  the  palm  of  hi» 
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hand,  and  he  invites  them  to  accompany  him  to  the 
empty  house,  where  the  necessary  food  is  brought  them. 
'  Aftemards  the  company  is  invited  to  the  home  of  the 
bride,  where  they  are  entertained,  firsi  tobacco  and  then 
liquor  being  served  to  them. 

The  suiieriptendent  of  morals  asks  the  bride's  father 
how  much  he  charges  for  his  daughter. 

If  they  agree  on  three  rupees  no  moiley  is  returned 
to  the  father  of  the  bridegroom.  But  if  he  pays  five  ru- 
pees he  receives  a  cow,  a  brass  dish  and  cloth  for  a  suit 
for  the  bridegroom,  and  a  billy-goat  and  a  bucket  of  liquor 
for  his  people.  If-he  pays  seven  rupees  the  bride's  father 
will  give  him  a  cow  which  is  about  to  calve,  a  brass  dish, 
a  brass  bowl  and  a  suit  of  clothes  for  the  bridegroom, 
and  his  people  receive  more  food  and  drink  than  they 
would  have  done  if  only  five  rupees  had  been  paid.  -i' 

They  now  attach  ornaments  to  the  bride,  and  she  gives  ' 
them  liquoR   ' 

^  Of  the  amount  agreed  upon  as  pay  for  the  bride,  two  " 
.  rupees  are  advanced.    The  money  is  handed  to  the  super- 
intendent of  morals,  and  he  gives  it  to  the  bride's  father, 
who  now  serves  a  bounteous  meal. 

The  guests  spend  the  night  in  the  house  assigned  to'' 
them,    .\fter  having  breakfasted  the  next  morning,  they 
return  to  their  own  village. 

When  a  shorter  or  longer  time  has  elapSraTsontetimes 
as  much  as  two  years  after  the  first  payment,  the  real  wed- 
ding takes  place.  > 

By  means  of  the  marrislge  negotiator  the  parties  agree 
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on  a  certain  day,  and  three  days  before  this  time  tiie  bride- ^ 
groom's  father  applies  to  the  head-man  for  assistance  at 
the  wedding. 

The  young  people  are  instructed  to  build  an  arbor,  or 
bridal  house. 

The  priest  is  sent  for,  and  the  father  of  the  bridegroom, 
at  the  behest  of  the  head-man,  gives  the  priest  thr^e 
hens,  two  of  them  being  white  and  one  speckled,  a  little    . 
rice,  liquor  and  whatever  else  is  necessary'to  propitiate  the  • 
gods.    The  priest  takes  everytfcing  to  the  sacred  grove  and    ' 
.sacrifices  the  birds  in  the  name  of  the  bridal  house  that 
no  mis(ort\me  may  befall  either  of  the  parties,  that  they 
may  not  have  stomach-ache  when  they  eat  too  much  or 
get  into  figjits  when  they  drink  liquor.     The  specklAi  hen 
is  sacrificed  to  the  go<ldes  of  the  sacred  grove,  one  of  the 
white  hens  to  the  five  gods  and  the  other  to  Maran  'Bum 
that  is,  the  devil.  ; 

When  the  priest  has  finished  the  sacrifices  he  and  his  \, 
l^assistants  prepare  a  m^al  of  thfe  birds  and  the  rice,  where-  ' 
fupon  they  dine  and  drink  liquor. 

When  everything  is  prepared  at  the  bridal  house  they 

are  all  called  together  to  apply  oil  to  each  other.     Having   " 

performed  this  ceremony,  the  old  people  go  home  and 

I; the  young  people  begin  to  dance,  and  the  dancing  is  kept 

i^pp  night  and  day  until  the  close  of  the  wedding  festiv- 

tjWes. 

Then  comes  the  day  when  the  bridegroom  is  to  be    ' 
^ivtaken  to  the  bnde's  home.     The  bridegroom's  father  rises  '' 
,at  cock-crow  and  invites  the  head-man  and  the  magistrate. 
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He  serves  out  liquor  to  them,  and  they  converse  in  figura- 
tive language.  Afterwards  all  the  neighbors  are  called 
together  and  liberally  entertained.  Some  of  the  attend- 
ants of  the  bridegroom  are  sent  out  in  advance,  carrying 
food  and  liquor  to  the  village  in  which  the  bride  resides. 
Here  an  arbor  has  been  put  up.  The  groomsmen  are 
directe<l  to  separate  quarters  for  the  bridegroom  and  his 
attendants,  and  the  superintetidynt  of  morals  assists  them 
in  procuring  kettles,  fuel  etc. 

When  the  groomsmen  have  left  the  village  in  which 
the  bridegroom  lives  all  the  others,  men  and  women,  go 
to  the  "water  wedding." 

The  bridegroom's  mother  takes  a  basket  of  rice,  some 
dubri-grass,  an  egg,  some  oil,  some  red  paint  and  thread.  .\ 
sister  of  the  bridegroom's  father  takes  a  sword,  and  the 
sister  of  his  mother  takes  a  bow  and  arrow.  The  toilet  of 
,the  bride  is  put  into  jars,  which  two  of  the  groomsmaids 
carry  on  their  heads.  The  bridegroom's  cousin  takes  a 
spade,  and  the  superintendent  of  morals  takes  liquor. 

When  they  arrive  at  the  water  with  those  articles  they 
perform  a  series  of  rites,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  please  the 
demons,  and  the  devil  in  particular.  They  return  to  the 
arbor,  where  also  different  ceremonies  are  performed  and 
incantations  pronounced. 

The  bridegroom  is  placed  in  the  lap  of  his  mother,  who 
pours  molasses  into  his  mouth.  lie  ne.xt  takes  a  rupee 
into  his  mouth,  sucks  his  mother's  Ureasts  and  drops  the 
coin  into  her  lap.  This  is  called  "nursing-money"  and  be- 
longs to  his  mother. 
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The  company  now  starts  (or  the  bride's  home,  march- 
ing to  the  noise  of  drum  and  flute. 

They  are  met  at  the  entrance  tq  the  village  by  the  • 
superintendent  of  morals,  tlie  bride's  mother,  the  brides- 
maids and  bridesmen. 

The  marriage  negotiator  takes  chargi'  of  the  young 
man  and  introduces  him  to  the  hride's/mother,  saying, 
"There  you  have  the  bri4.egroom !"  The  bride's  grand- 
mothers, and  aunts  are  also  present  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  young  man. 

But  the  bridesmaids  and  other  women  living  in  the 
village  jokingly  scold  the  bridegroom  and  sing  abusive 
songs  about  him. 

The  bride's  mother  washes  the  feet  and  mouth  of  the 
bridegroom,  gives  him  a  little  molasses,  washes  his  mouth 
again  and  gives  him  a  little  water  to  drink. 

One  of  the  bridesmaids  conducts  him  to  the  nearest 
house,  where  the  house-wife  washes  his  feet  and  mouth 
and  gives  him  molasses  and  water.  He  is  taken  to  the 
next  house,  and  the  next,  froin  tloor  to  door  through  the 
whole  village,  and  the  same  ceremonies  are  repeated  ,at„  ^ 
every  place.  The  bridesmaids  and  the  btidejinen  accom- 
pany him.  .  \       " 

Tlic  bridegroom  and  his  attendant^  S\re  ijow  conducted 
to  the  quarters  *hich  were  assigned  tb;!}?!  bi;idegroom's 
attendants  who  brought  the  food,  ahil  here'liittjlh  heind  his 
people  eat  their  owh  food  and  drink  their  owitlfquor. 

Meanwhile  the  women  of  the  village, '  undef;  the^au- 
spices  of  tlje  superintendent  of  morals,  cdngregat^i  outti 
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side  the  house.  The  brideg;rooni  is  carried  out  to  them 
and  placed  upon  a  stool,  and  they  proceed  to  sprinkle  wa- 
ter on  hhn. 

They  have  brought  dry  clothes  for  him,  and  he  changes 
clothes  while  they  are  looking  at  him.  The'  women  now^ 
receive  some  liquor,  which  they  take  to  the  house  of  the 
superintendent  of  morals.  .' 

The  head-man  .summons  the  entire  population  of  the 
village  to  attend  the  wedding,  and  the  attendants  of  the 
bridegroom  proceed  to  the  bridal  house. 

The  bridegroom  is  carried  out,  and  he  and  his  brother- 
in-law  perform  the  rite  of  squirting  water  upon  each  other. 

The  bride  is  next  carried  out  anil  placed  face  to  face 
with  the  bridegroom,  and  they  exchange  greetings  by 
squirting  water  upon  each  other. 

The  attendant  next  to  the  bridegroom  hands  him  five 
leaves  from  a  saj-tree.  On  the  top  leaf  the  bridegroom 
places  som  red  paint,  draws  the  bride's  veil  to  tlw  side  and 
drops  a  little  paint  at  his  feet,  and  by  a  swift  movement  he 
grasps  the  back  part  of  the  bride's  head  and  rubs  some 
paint  on  her  f&reliead. 

M  this  point  of  time  the  whole  assemblage  raise 'a 
shout  of  joy. 

The  bride's  oldest  sister  steps  up  and  ties  the  clothes 
of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  together.  Her  mother 
and  other  relatives  carry  out  several  articles  in  a  basket, 
which  they  move  back  and  forth  above  the  heads  of  the 
bridal  couple.  A  number  of  other  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  rice-pounder,  and  the  bride's  oldest 
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sister  conducts  the  bridal  couple  into  the  house.     But  "^ 

her  youngest  sister  keeps  the  door  shut  until  the  bnde-  « 

groom  gives  her  a  present.  \^ 

^           Oil  and  safTron  are  applied  to  the  bridal  couple,  where-  ^  3 

upon  they  l)oth  eat  froiii  the  same  bowl.     They  now  walk  '  JJ 

out  of  the  house,  andVthe  father  of  the  bridegroom  am(  ^ 

some  others  are  conducteiNnto  the  house  and  entertained  ? 

All  the  attendants  of  the  bridegroom  also  enter  the  ^. 

arbor,  where  water  and  tobacco  are  served  to  them.     The  """  v 

,    old  people  converse  in  parables,  the  young  people  sing,  t 

and  the  liquor  bowls  are  passed  around.  ''• 

The  clothes  carried  along  for  the  bride's  mother  and  ^i 

grand-mothers  are  distributSl,  and  the  marriage  negoti-  -j,  j 

ator  delivers  a  goat,  a  jar  of  liquor  and  different  articles  of  '* 

f(jod  to  the  parents  of  the  bride.  JEj 

Tiie  relatives  of  the  bride's  mother  milk  the  goat — act  "^ 

as  if  they  did  so — and  pretend  to  prepare  food  from  the  ^ 

milk.     The  bridegroom's  relatives  must  also  make  believe  '^ 

that  they  are  eating,  and  the  women  finally  wash  thetr  3 

hands.  "  -j,"^ 

The  hcad-i^an  calls  the  people  together  outside  the  'S 

arbor,  saying"1o  them,  "We  will  gather  vegetables."     By  -m 

this  he  means  that  they  are  going  to  butcher  a  big  bill)  /J 

goat.  ^ 

Th#  people  of  the  village  having  poured  water  on  the  ^S 

»  bdly-goat,    the  superintendent  of  morals    shouts  to  the  a 

bridegroom's  attendants,    "Come  here,  gentlemen,     and  '--jk 

gather  the  vegetables!     Tli<y  are  ripe."     That   means,  -S 

Kill  the  billy-goat !          ^  ,..  '« 
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While  the  crowd  is  yelling  and  rejoicing  one  of  the. 
attendants  of  the  bridegroom  takes  an  ax  and  decasitates 
the  billy-goat  with  one  blow.  ? 

The  bride's  father  sacrifices  two  glasses  of  liquor  to  the 
gods  (demons).  The  one  that  held  the  billy-goat  and  the 
one  that  killed  1^  are  permitted  to  drink  first,  then  fol- 
lows the  head-man,  the  officials  and  the  rest,  in  the  order 
of  the  rank  of  each  one. 

All  but  five  of  the  bridegfroom's  attendants  now  with- 
draw for  a  while. 
. '      The  feet  of  these  five  are  washed  by  the  young  men 
of  the  village,  after  which  the  superintendent  of  morals 
'  conducts  them  into  the  house  and  serves  food  and  liquor  to 
\  them.    They  also  receive  a  goat,  a  jar  of  liquor  and  other 
articles,  which  tliey  take  with  them  to  their  quarters. 

Of  the  butchered  Uilly-goat,  the  attendants  of  the 
bridegroom  receive  the  head,  and  a  part  ot  it  ijoes  to  the 
superintendent  of  morals,  who,  in  company  with  some  of 
the  attendants^  proceeds  to  the  head-man  ot  the  village  and 
hands  him  a  rupee  from  the  bridegroom's  father,  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  custom. 

The  whole  day  is  devoted  to  the  performance  of  dif- 
ferent ceremonies,  the  i)resentatioii  of  K'fts  to  the  bridal 
couple,  bathing  etc. ;  and  in  the  evening  they  all  take  a 
great  meal  in  the  arbor.  At  the  close  of  the  meal  all  the 
attendants  of  the  bridegroom  withdraw  to  their  quarters, 
where  those  who  are  tired  go  to  bed,  while  the  young  peo- 
ple dance  the  whole  night. 

Next  morning  they  all  meet  at  the  court-house,  or  thi^ 
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^-eat  of  the  lieail-man  of  the  visage.  The  attendants  of 
the  bridegroom  indulge  in  dancing,  and  the  superinlcn- 
itcnt  of  morals  sets  aside  some  lifjiior  for  tlie  deceased  liead- 
maivfor  the  prosperity  of  the  bridal  couple,  for  safety  from 
evil  on  their  way  and  for  the  birth  of  progeny  before  one 
year  shall  have  elapsed. 

All  of  them  now  proceed  to  the  cross-roads  at  one 
end  of  the  village.  Here  the  bride's  mother  sits  down  on 
a  mat.  She  first  takes  the  bride-groom  anid  then  the' 
bride  intaher  lap,  washes  their  lips,  givesAhem  molasses 
three  times  and  again  washes  their  lips. 

After  her  come  several  other  women  who  go  through 
the  same  performances,  giving  the  bri<lal  couple  molasses 
and  washing  the  lower  part  of  their  faces. 

•  The  cooks,  the  superintendent  of  morals  and  some 
others  now  receive  their  customary  pay. 

The  older  members  of  the  bridegroom's  attendants  sit 
down,  and  the  head-man  of  the  bride's  party  makes  a^ 
speech:  "Whereas  this  union  is  not  the  result  of  coercion 
but  of  free  choice,  and  whereas  the  sun,  the  gods  and  the 
dead  ancestors  have  been  present  at  the  wedding,  and 
whereas  the  bridegroom  now  has  a  home  at  the  bride's 
house  and  she  has  one  at  his  house,  so  that  tlj^  bride- 
groom and  his  folks  are  no  longer  compelled  to  drink  wa- 
ter from  the  brook,  but  may"  come  as  to  their  own  house 
for  shade  and  shelter,  and  whereas  the  bridegrciom  and 
his  folks  have  selected  the  bride,  therefore  they  must  be 
responsible  for  her  conduct.  Wliether  she  is  active'"  or 
lazy,  well-formed  or  unshapely,  whether  she  is  fortunate  or 
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(infortuiiate,  whether  she  is  a  hag,  whether  she  is  wicked 
or  virtuous — all  this  no  longer  concerns  her  folks;  the 
bridegroom  and  his  folks  shall  be  resiKjnsible  for  this,  for 
"  her  folks  have  sold  her  with    bones  and  ashes,    excepting 
'■*lhe    head-blade    and    the    ear-blade.     By    this    excep- 
,  tion  they  reserve  to     themselves     the     right     to  hold 
his  folks    responsible  in    cast    they     call  her  a  hag  or 
kill  her,  without  cause.)     If  she  does  not  prepare  the  food 
■  properly  you  must  not  abuse  her  but  rather  teach  her  to 
do  everything  in  the  right  way,  and  if  she  proves  to  be  in- 
corrigible you  must  send  word  to  her  folks.     If  we  have 
no  person  to  send  hack  we  will  send  a  cane,  and  if  we  have 
no  cane  we  will  send  a  dog." 

The  head-man  from  the  village  of  the  bridegroom  an- 
swers: "This  is  correct,  sir.  We  have  not  formed  this 
union.  The  gods  have  brought  it  about,  and  we  take  t|je 
bride  with  us  upon  the  terms  set  forth  by  you.  Henceforth 
we  shall  be  responsible  for  ttjr^ide  and  everything  that 
.she  does.  .Vnd  you  are  entitled  lo  make  us  responsible  if  we 
kill  her  or  call  her  a  hag,  w|«nout  cause.  liut  such  small 
matters  as  poor  preparation  of  the  food  we  shall  overlook, 
and  if  she  utterly  refu,scs  to  be  corrected  wc  shall  certainly 
send  word  to  you  that  you  may  cooperate  with  us  in  teach- 
ing her.  Nor  must  you  keep  on  drinking  water  from  the 
brook,  but  you  must  come  and  find  shade  and  shelter 
with  us." 

The  superintendent  of  morals  takes  the  hand  of  the 
bride  and  leads  her  to  the  head-man  who  spoke  last.  Mid 
Mys;  "Sir,  I  hereby  dehver  her  to  you."  ^ 
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*  Now  the  party  breaki  up.      The  bridegroom"!  folkii 

take  the  bride  with  them,  and  her  attcndanti  follow  them. 

Those  who  remain  in  the  village  proceed  to  the  arbor 

M    and  co^iume  what  is  left  of  food  and  drink. 

IT  The  bridal  party  stop.s  at  the  entrance  to  the  village  of 

tWe  bridegroom,  while  the  marriage  negotiator  enters  the 

»T  villaRe  to  report  the  coming  event.     The  father  of  the 

>j.'  bridegroom  instruct.s  the  hea<Uman  and  the  magistrate  to 

["•     receive  the  bridal  party.     Meanwhile  the  superintendent  of 

'"■J,    morals  gathers  together  the  young  people  of  Iwjth  sexes. 

The  mother  of  the  bridegroom  opens  the  ceremonies 

*  by  washing  the  feet  of  those  who  belong  to  the  bridal 
'      party,  and  she  puts  molasses  into  their  mouths. 

The  young  (leople  jokingly  sing  abusive  songs  about 
the  bride,  about  what  they  have  heard  of  her  and  what  they 
now  see  of  her. 

At  the  order  of  the  superintendent  of  morals,  the  girl» 
of  the  village  take  the  bridal  couple  and  carry  them  around, 
whereupon  all  the  women  of  the  village,  one  after  the 
other,  wash  the  feet  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  and 
put  molasses  into  their  mouths.  ^ 

When  they  have  arrived  at  the  home  of  the  bridegroom 

his  mother  fetches  a  bowl  of  rice,  some  ornaments  and 

,1     other  articles,  which  are  swung  three  times  above  the 

f'     heads  of  the  bridal  couple,  whereupon  some  of  it  is  thrown 

so  as  to  fall  down  behind  them.    She  applies  safFron  to 

*  them,  and  they  do  the  same  to  her.  She  next  pours  a 
little  oil  upon  the  tUir  of  the  bride  and  combs  it  straight 
She  finally  puts  bracelets  around  the  wristfef  her  left  iuad,  -i^S 
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and  the  graml-niothers  and  aunt*  of  the  bridegroom  fol- 
low her  example. 

The  bridal  couple  are  conducted  to  the  door  of  the 
house.  But  tlie  younger  daughter  of  the  bridegroom 
keeps  it  shut  an<l  will  not  let  them  enter.  Then  the  peo- 
ple sing:  "The  door  is  closed  like  the  Sing  Pass  of  old." 
Finally  the  bride  gives  the  girl  a  duck,  and  the  door  is 
Opened. 

'  The  next  day  numerous  ceremonies  art"-performed. 
They  clean  their  teeth,  put  ashes  on  their  heads  and  wash 
themselves. 

The  bride  wa.shes  the  (cot  of  her  husband,  rubs  oil  into 
his  body  and  liows  to  the  ground  liefore  him.     When  she' 
is  through  with  him  she  washes  the  feet  of  all  his  relative*, 
then  those  of  the  officials  and  finally  those  of  their  wives. 

Wlple  washing  his  younger  relatives  she  pinches  their 
feet  and  holds  them  tight  until  they  sj'^e  her  ornaments, 
then  she  sqnirts  water  ^upon  them,  ami  they  return  the 
compliment. 

The  lca<ling  men  of  the  village  having  dined  from  the 
hami  of  the  bri<le,  the  head-man  makes  jn  address  to  her, 
points  out  the  house  in  which  she  is  to  live,  her  kettles  etc., 
and  tells  her  that  henceforth  all  these  things  are  hers, 
that  these  are  her  parents-in-law,  and  that  man  her  hus- 
band. "W'licn  ymi  need  something  you  say  so  to  these, 
your  own  people." 

To  the  parents-in-law  the  head-man  says:  "This  bride 
has  not  come  of  htfr  own  accord.  We  have  fetched  her. 
.You  must  direct  and  admonish  her  in  a  gentle  manner."    ' 
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fey  To  the  bridegroom  he  say»:  "When  you,  lir,  move 
pf  about  ill  field  and  forest,  (etching  fruit  or  killing  game. 
K";  do  not  eat  it  alone,  but  take  it  home  to  your  wife.  Or  if 
K,  you  shoot  !)ird»,  do  likewise.  .Vnd  now,  my  boy,  so  long 
S;'  as  yon  were  unmarried  you  stopped  on  the  way  when 
'•  night  overtook  you,  and  slept  till  the  next  day;  but  here- 
fc  after  you  must  not  act  that  w,iy.  To  the  place  where  your 
*'  I,  common  couch  is,  you  must  return,  and  there  you  two  go 
S       to  bed  together." 

".\nd  vou,  my  girl,"  lie  turns  to  the  bride,  "when  this 
man  goes  somewhere  and  returns  to  you,  give  him  water 
and  a  toothbrush  at  once.  W'hen.jfou  go  out  to  fetch  wa- 
ter or  into  the  wooils  to  gather  leaves,  do  not  crack  jokes 
with  other  men.  Tl)i.s  Is  your  man.  Do  not  look  to 
Others." 

To  this  the  bride  answers:  "You,  fathers,  havcplanted 
me  here  after  having  found  all  omens  gocnl.  This  is  my 
mother,  this  is  my  father,  and  this  (to  the  bridegroom)  is 
the  mate  of  my  righteousness.  I  will  obey  all  your  instruc- 
tions, and  I  will  bring  my  mother  and  father  water  when 
they  come  home  lireil,  and  if  I  fail  to  do  all  this,  our 
neighbors  are  justified  in  making  fun  of  me." 

From  the  assemblage  comes  this  answer:  "The  bride 
is  splendid !    She  gave  us  such  fine  food  and  drink.    \\c 
trust  her  I" 
!:  The  marriage  negotiator  and  the  attendants  now  receive 

y  .  what  is  coming  to  them  according  to  ancient  customs,  and 
i;^  preparations  are  made  for  breaking  up.  Eveo'body  dons 
|j{  whatever  is  at  haniPof  different  articles;  dancing,  singing 
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i|i;.t  of  nuptial  longt,  and  merry-making  of  different  kinds 

*.f.i  are  indulged  in. 

o'l  The  Buperintendent  of  morals  gives  the  strangers  food 

to  be  consumed  on  the  way. 

The  bride's  attendants,  upon  bidding  adieu,  give  her' 
the  followihg  friendly  admonition  and  encouragement: 
"Dear  girl,  settle  down  at  this  place.  \\'ork  and  eat. 
You  must  not  be  homesick.  This  is  your  permanent 
home.  We  lime  given  you  away,  your  bones  and  your 
ashes.     Therefore  you  can  no  longer  stay  with  us.     Don't 

t  worry.     \Vc  return  in  ten  days." 
They  take  a  touching  leave.     The  bridegroom  distrib- 
tttes  tobacco,  the  bride  gives  her  brother  water  from  a 
J"*     metal  bowl,  and  they  part.     ^^,  '  * 

%  The  people  of  the  village  return  to  the  arbor,  tear  It 

(      down,  eat  and  drink  and  dance. 

1^,.-- »      .\t  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  bride  goes  out  with 

'        the  other  girls  to  fetch  water  for  her  new  home      She 

takes  oil  and  red  paint  with  her,  and  at  the  water  she  marks 

five  red  spots,   which  indicates  that  she  buys  the  right  to 

■       step  down  to  the  w.iirr. 

Five  days  later  the  attendants    of    the    bride    return. 

They  arc  banqueted,  and  the  next  day  they   return  home. 

The  young  people  accompany  them,  the  bride  carrying 

a  big  pitcher  of  liquor  on  her  head. 

I  A  banquet  is  given    to  them    at  the  home    of    her 

\       parents,  and  after  a  two  days'  stay  there  they  return  home. 

',  They  now  mo\c  into  the  hoiisc  assigned  to  them  by 

?      his  father,  and  this  becomes  their  permanent  residence. 
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When  poor  people  marry,  the  bridegroom  does  not  I 
go  t"  the  Ijritle'"!  home,  lint  the  marriage  negotiator,  (n/ 
company  with  five  others,  goes  to  fetch  the  bride,  an{d/ 
three  men  from  her  village  accompany  her. 

The  proceeilings  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  arjfc 
simiUtr  to  those  in  vogtie  at  other  weddings,  but  they  are 
less  ostentatiotts.  Five  <iays  later  the  young  couple  pay 
a  visit  to  licr  ixtrents. 

Poor  yotmg  men  may  earn  a  bride  as  servants.  A 
famil)  Iiavitig  dnuglitcrs  hut  no  sons,  or  only  small  sons, 
may  give  away  a  grown  daughter  to  a  young  man  who 
volunteers  to  work  five  years  as  pay  for  her.  In  such 
cases  the  young  man  and  his  father  have  no  expenses.  In 
other  respects  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  the  wedding. 
Her  father  gives  him  a  calf,  and  if  she  does  not  live  with 
him  as  befits  a  good  wife  during  his  service  he  may  take 
his  calf  and  depart. 

During  the  five  years  whiclFlie  serves  his  father-in-law, 
(»36) 
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hii  wife  inay  glean  what  ii  left  in  the  (ielil  after  the  rice 
ii  harvested,  and,  according  to  certain  regulatiunt,  ears 
shall  be  left  standing  here  and  there.  The  money  made  in 
this  way  is  put  out  at  interest.  ' 

At  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  the  young  coupli;, 
have  a  right  to  remain  and  work  for  wages.  Otherwise 
they  remove  to  the  bridegrfjom's  village. 

If  the  old  folks  have  no  son  and  are  pleased  with  their 
lon-in-law,  they  may  give  him  their  land  and  home  and 
one  half  of  the  stock  on  condition  that  he  pledge. himself 
to  support  and  take  care  of  them  for  life.  The  other  half 
of  the  stock  is  distributed  among  other  relatives. 

If  there  are  several  such  sons-in-law  the  property  is  not 
distributed  until  after  the  death  of  tlit  old  folks. 

No  one  likes  a  widower.  For  that  rea.Hon  a  woman 
thinks  twice  before  she  consents  to  Iwcome  the  wife  of  a 
widower.  It  is  said,  "A  widower  i-i  like  one  who  grins. 
A  widower  is  like  a  worn-out  broom.  Who  would  be 
guilty  of  marrying  him?" 

Nor  is  a  divorced  man  desirable.  It  is  said  of  him, 
"He  is  like  a  tasting-ladle — no  one  knows  how  long." 

Nor  are  widows  in  great  demand.  It  is  said,  "A 
widow  is  like  a  stallion  that  is  running  around." 

But  divorce<l  women  are  rated  still  lower.  "A  divorced 
woman,"  says  a  proverb,  "is  as  smooth  as  the  head  of  a 
starling.  She  is  like  a  bird  that  ^^sarpund  the  whole 
year.  She  sings  in  all  kinds  of  voices.— ^CTS>rced  women 
are  like  decoy  birds,  they  deceive. — A  divorced\Dman  is 
like  an  eel,  she  does  not  r'  'fiaiii  in  one  place." 
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When  t  widower  or  a  (Kvoreed  man  want*  to  marry 
a  young  woman  he  must  |>ay  five  or  leven  rupee!i  for  her, 
and  he  rereivea  no  fi^ltt  from  his  parenis-in-law.  Other- 
wise  the  wedding  i>  celebrated  in  the  usual  way. 

In  (lays  of  ol<l    no  youu);  man  married  a  widow  or 
a  divorced  woman.      I'hc  laws'still  prohibit  such  practice. 
Out  in  spite  of  thin  it  happens  here  and  there  because  of 
,  the  wicke(hiess  of  our  times. 

A  widow  or  a  divorced  woman  commands  only  one- 
half  of  the  regular  price.     The  superintendent  of  morals 
^  receives  only  ei({ht  anas,  and  the  head-man  receives  noth- 
>  ing.     Nor  is  the  distribution  of  gifts  so  general  as  at 
.  other  weddings.     A  marriage  of  this  kind  is  not  supposed 
i  to  establish  genuine  wedlock. ,  It  is  looked  upon  as  if  one 
'    Dorrefcred  oxen  to  pull  his  plow.     "Connection,"  not  mar- 
.    riage,  is  the  woni  u.sed  for  this  luiion. 

When  a  girl  has  a  child   she  is  called  "shirtless,"  and 
she  commands  only  half  price  when  married.     Otherwise 
'    the  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  usual. 

When  a  young  man  and  a  girl  are  fond  of  eacit  other 

'     she  must  rc|>ort  it  to  the  superintendent  of  morals.     He 

;      calls  on  the  young  ^lan,  and  if  he  is  satisfie<l  that  the 

young  people  love  each  other    he  takes  the  gir\  to  the 

young  man's  parents  and  explains  the  matter  to  tl|em. ' 

*  These  in  turn  tell  it  to  the  head-man,  who  thereupon 

'      calls  the  people  together  for  general  consultation.     If  it  is 

V      proven  that  llie  young  people  in  question    desire  to  l>e- 

.    come  husband  and  wife    ilicy  are  inunediately  scjiarated. 
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The  people  rereivr  a  ru|)ee  and  lour  aiiu,  and  prc|Mration» 
are  made  for  the  wedtting. 

If  a  youiiK  man  live*  aecretly  with  a  girl,  but  afterward* 
rcfuws  to  marry  her,  she  goes  to  him  while  he  is  at  the 
lioiiie  of  liis  parents.  If  he  consents  to  marry  her  they 
are  married  in  llie  usual  manner.  Uiit  if  he  refuse*  to 
do  so,  he  nuist  pay  her  .three  rupees  and  fotfr  anas.  In 
the  latter  case  the  superintendent  of  morals  conducts  the 
girl  back  to  her  parent*.  •» 

When  a  man  puts  red  paint  on  a  girl's  forehead  it  is 
calletl  "arbitrary  marriage."  Sometimes  the  young  wo- 
man may  consent  to  this,  sometimes  she  may  object. 

If  A»o  young  people  fall  in  love  with  each  other  and 
desire  to  become  husl>and  and  wife  against  the  wishes  of 
their  parents,  esiwrcially  her  parents,  he  makes  the  woman 
his  lawful  wife  by  rubbing  red  paint  or  earth  upon  her  fore* 
head  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

When  a  young  man  is  fond  of  a  girl  but  does  not 
know  whether  her  parents  will  let  him  have  her  or  not,  or 
even  whether  tin;  girl  herself  is  fond  of  him,  he  improves 
any  opportiniity  by  rid)bing,  without  warning  and  without 
apolojjy,  red  paint  upon  the  girl's  forehead 

It  has  happened  that  a  man  hn.s  done  this  from  pure 
vindictiveness  in  order  to  brand  the  girl  as  a  divorced 
woman. 

It  is  supposed  that  one  who  marries  a  widow  or  a 
divorced  woman  can  not  have  her  for  his  wife  in  the  next 
world.     Such  a  man,  in  order  to  secure  a  wife  in  the  next 
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worki,  often  "nwrrfci"  •  girl  without  intending  to  \\^t  with 
her  ill  tliU  world. 

li  a  girl  who  i«  tnarrip<l  to  a  man  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner does  not  niuvc  into  hit  liouie  to  live  with  him,  she 
it  held  to  l>c  divorced. 

When  a  Kirl'^  father  and  hrotlierii  find  out  that  the  has 
been  married  arbitrarily  they  bemme  furioun  They  gath- 
er the  yoiiMK  iiii'ii  of  the  village  in  a  hurry,  and,  marching 
at  the  bead  of  the  assemblage  and  i-^rrying  Ixiwii  and  ar- 
rows, make  preparations  for  pimithing  the  culprit. 

The)  firtt  go  to  the  head-man  anil  report  the  nutter 
to  him.  lie  says  to  them:  "Act  according  to  our  man- 
ners and  customs." 

They  next  procee<l  to  the  compound  of  the  man  and 
knock  nil  bis  water  tanks  to  pieces.  '  Then  they  enter  the 
bouse  and  break  all  the  CfHjkinu  vessels  and  destroy  the 
fire  place,  and  if  they  find  the  arl^trary  bridegroom  they 
beat  him  ut^til  he  is  half  dea<l  and  leave  him  in  the  com- 
IMiunil. 

Thereupon  they  go  out  bunting  for  his  father's  stock. 
If  they  AikI  two  billy-^joats  they  cut  off  their  heads,  ami 
if  there  are  swine  they  sluHit  two  of  them.  Of  the  cattle 
they  take  three  yoke  of  o.xen  if  there  are  that  many,  and 
brint;  these  and  the  killed  billy-goats  to  the  head-man. 

The  head-man  calls  the  |)cople  of  the  village  together 

to  a  trial  to  find  out  bow  everything  was  <lone.     The  girl 

is  sent  for,  and  she  must  tell  whether  she  consented  or 

t 
not 
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A  billy-gott  mutt  be  fetched  from  the  girt't  hotue  alio, 
and  thii  and  the  two  others  are  eaten  up  by  the  people. 

The  head-men  for  the  two  |)artie!i  keep  the  cattle  until 
the  young  man'*  father  has  paid  the  fine  imposed  upon 
him. 

Sixteen  rupees  shall  l>e  paid  to  the  Kirl'*  father,  and  he 
■hall  give  nothing  in  return  if  the  girl  remains  with  her 
husband.  The  head-man  of  the  young  man's  village  re- 
ceives five  rupees,  and  of  these  he  gives  two  to  the  peo- 
pie. 

This  payment  is  made  to  save  the  young  man's  head, 
fur  in  ulden  times  such  fellows  as  he  were  killed. 

The  young  man  Jf^gencrally^permitted  to  keep  t^e 
girl,  and  the  usual  wedding  ensues. 

In  days  of  6ld,  each  man  had  only  one  wife.  Even 
now  it  is  looked  u(>on  as  discreaitahle  to  have  two  or  three 
wives  from  sensual  motives,  and  few  men  have  more  thaa 
one  wife. 

To  have  a  concubine,  however,  is  permitted  under  cer-  ■ 
tain  circumstances— or  it  is  lodged  upon  as  less  objec- 
tionable. If  a  married  couple  have  no  children,  for  in- 
stance, they  often  agree  to  let  the  man  have  a  concubine. 
Hut  in  such  cases  the  first  wife  is  the  manager  of  the 
household. 

A  married  man  may  also  be  permitted  to  marry  the 
widow  left  by  an  elder  brother,  and  this  happens  quite 
frequently.  A  man  is  not  permitted  to  marry  the 
widow  of  a  younger  brother  l>ecause  he  is  regarded  at  her 
father  and  guardian. 
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It  it  wid:  "He  that  uke»  two  wivn  unto  himielf 
will  tuffer  for  it  afterwanln. — Two  wive*  are  like  needle- 
gnss,  they  sting  terribly  —The  second  wife  i«  like  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  wood  which  crackles  in  the  fire. — You  may 
kick  the  first  wife  all  yuu  |>lea«c.  She  can  stand  it.  But 
wife  numlMtr  two  wants  to  Uo  the  kicking  herself. — The 
second  wife  is  like  a  painful  hurn." 

Under  no  circumstance.i  is  a  man  allowed  tp  bring  a 
concubine  into  las  house  without  the  consent  of  his  first 
wife.  If  she  gi^ef  her  consent  he  must  give  her  live 
rupees  or  a  calf.  Then  they  jjjace  the  new  wife  between 
themselves.  He  rubivred  paint  on  the  head  of  bis  first  wife 
and  puts  a  little  on  a  llower  which  he  places  in  the  hair  of 
the  new  wife,  and  now  she  is  a  member  of  his  family. 

It  happens  that  a  man  nms  away  with  another  man  l 
wife.  But  this  is  done  only  when  they  fear  the  revenge 
of  her  husband. 

When  some  one  in  days  of  old  ran  away  with  a  woman 
they  were  always  pursued,  and  her  husband  might  kill 
Ijoth  of  thcni  without  fear  of  punishment.  Now  the  man 
accepts  twice  the  amount  M'hich  he  paid  fur  his  wife  and 
permits  her  seducer  to  keep  licr.  The  seducer  alio  pays 
the  head-man  five  rupees  to  save  his  own  head. 
|.«  If  two  relatives  run  awav  together   thev  are  excom- 

B^;  municated,  and  if  they  (jersist  in  living  together,  they  are 
mt'''  expelled  forever  from  their  tribe  and  nation.  No  one 
|y  will  hereafter  eat  or  drink  together  with  them,  and  their 
py  descendants  are  not  permitted  to  marry  Santhals.  Even 
"their  parents  are  expelled.     But  they  may  be  re-admitted 
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upon  paying  •  handionu:  amount  of  money'  But  if  the 
elopers  are  permitted  to  enter  the  houie  of  their  parent* 
the  whole  family  Is  expelled.  Even  tlie  whole  village  i» 
punished,  none  uf  its  inhabitants  being  permitted  to  marry 
other  Santhals.  „ 

The  elopers  may  he  readmitted , if  they  part.  But  thii 
is  a  very  expensive  affair. 

One  who  marries  a  non-Santhal  is  banished  forever, 
and  his  parents  arc  compelled  to  pay  heavy  fine*  and  «rt 
subjected  to  public  humiliation.  '   . 
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1^1  «        Divorce.    F.icominunlciitioa.— RcadmiMion.                          '' 

E  In  ancient  times  there  were  only  two  valid  grounds  for 

^^  divorce,  namely,  infidelity  and  witchcraft  on  the  part  of  the 

f'  wife. 

ii  V  But  now  it  is  different.     As  soon  as  a  married  couple 

fa  beg;in  to  quarrel    they  part  company.     Since  it  became 

r»  customary  to  take  a  concubine   the  first  wife  has  often 

-  *  demanded  a  divorce  on  that  ground. 

1^^  When  a  woman  has  been  proven  to  be  a  witch    her 

:  husband  may  leave  her  without  formal  divorce  and  marry 

.'•',  another  woman.     But  five  witch-finders  must  testify  that 

K  ,  she  is  a  witch.     When  she  is  convicted,  her  husband,  in 

)  company  with  the  people  of  his  village,  conducts  her  back 
to  her  parents  and  brothers.     Her  children  are  taken 

f  away  from  her,  even  her  suckling  baby.     But  she  receives 

fj  a  little  pay  for  having  been  its  nurse.     Her  husband  must 

^'  '                                                                         '■'-'-/ 

},•'  dine  the  people  of  the  village  on  this  occasion.       . .    ,;  ,ji 

k'  '  -  .'■  >■'. 

\  If  married  people  part  because  they  cannot  agree  the 

'  guilty  party  shall  be  punished.     For  instance,  if  a  man 

a.  chases  his  wife  away  without  cause    he  cannot  recover 

8^  what  he  paid  for  her  and,  besides,  must  pay  her  a  divorce 
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fine  consisting  of  a  cow,  1,200  pounds  o£.  rice,  a  brass 
K.  bowl,  a  piece  ol  cloth,  and  if  she  has  a  suclcling;,baby,  1,280 
pounds  of  rice  and  a  piece  of  cloth  as  remuheratioiwlrf' 
nursing  his  baby,  lie  must  also  refund  whatever  ^ 
pays  out  on  account  of  the  baby,  as  in  case  of  sickness  etc.  ' 
If  the  woman  is  responsible  for  the  trouble  her  hus- 
band recovers  what  he  paid  for  her  at  the  wedding,  and  she 
receives  nothing.  The  two  parties  shall  pay  two  and  a 
half  rupees  for.a  meal  to  those  who  settle  the  case. 

If  the  wife  demands  divorce  because  her  husband  ha» 
taken  a  concubine  against  her  wishes  he  does  not  re- 
cover the  amount  paid  for  his  wife,  and  he  shall  pay  her 
t    1,200  pounds  of  rice,  a  brass  bowl  and  a  piece  of  cloth. 

When  a  divorce  takes  place  the  head-men  and  the 

'    people  on  either  side  have  a  joint  gathering.     They  place 

a  brass  pitcher  filled  with  water  on  the  ground  and  order 

the  man  and  liis  wife  to  stand  face  to  face  on  either  side 

of  the  pitcher. 

The  head-man  on  the  husband's  side  says:    "We  in- 
\okcd  the  sun-god,  the  five  gods  and  our  ancestors,  and 
we  received  favorable  omens  from  them.     Then  we  united 
}  ou,  not  for  a  day,  but  for  eternity,  that  you  might  stand 
.     ^rni  as  the  mountains. — We  are  without  guilt  in  this  mat- 
■    ter.     It  is  you  yourself  who  cannot  agree.     What  can 
we  do?    Consi(fer  this  matter  carefully  in  your  own  hearts,  ' 
that  you  may  not  say  aftenvards  that  We- have  separated 
you.    We  ask  you  (giving  the  name),Is  it  ac^^^ly  your  in* ; 
tention  to  leave  your  wife  who  is  standing  befi're 'jrpu?  1 
If  this  is  the  case  ypumust  invoke  the  sun-god,  the  live 
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gods  and  your  ancestors,  and  you  must  further  tear  the 
sal-leaves  in  two,  but  do  not  tear  them  any  more." 

He  is  now  made  to  stand  on  his  left  foot,  turning  to- 
ward the  sun,  and  folding-  his  hands  over  his  forehead. 
Three  leaves  are  handed  to  him,  and  these  he  tears  along 
the  midrib,  invoking  the  sun-god  to  witness  that  he  now 
leaves  his  wife,  whereupon  he  kicks  the  pitcher  of  water 
over  and  renounces  his  wife.  He  finally  bows  to  the 
head-man  and  all  others  present.  I 

If  he  does  not  tear  the  leaves  clean  along  the  midrib 
it  is  said :  "The  two  will  come  together  again."  And  if 
there  is  water  left  in  the  pitcher  it  is  said:  "He  still 
has  some  love  left  for  her,  artd  they  will  surely  come  to- 
gether again." 

From  the  times  of  the  forefathers  only. two  kinds  of 
misdemeanors  have  been  punished  with  expulsion  from  the 
nation,  namely,  sexual  intercourse  with  a  non-Santhal  and 
with  a  relative. 

When  a  crime  of  this  nature  is  detected  the  head-man 
of  the  village  calls  the  head-men  of  other  villages  together 
to  a  trial.  If  the  crime  is  proved  it  is  announced  to  all  the 
people  of  the  village  that  the  guilty  parties  are  excom- 
I'v:  mutiicated,  and  that  in  the  future  no  one  must  eat  or 
^.  drink  with  them  or  intermarry  with  their  cildren.    •       |j'; 

This  decision,  however,  is  only  preliminary.  The  final 
settlement  is  made  at  the  yearly  national  hunt.  Then  the 
case  is  tried  a  second  time  by  the  parganas,  their  represent- 
atives, the  head-men  and  the  whole  people  of  the  country. 
II  the  ""rime  cannot  be  proved,  severe  punishment  is  meted 
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out  to  those  who  brought  the  matter  up.  But  if  they 
are  found  guilty  the  verdict  is:  "Let  us  plant  the  pole  of 
excommunication  at  their  house."  '  .■  '?  .>J  ^' 

A  ditty  is  composed  about  the  convicted  parties,  and  ■ 
the  whole  assemblage  proceed  to  their  village,  where  a 
|K)te  is  raised  in  front  of  their  house  as  a  token'^hat  its 
inmate!!  have  been- expelled.  Worn-out  brooms  are  tied 
around  the  pole,  and  the  people  walk  through  the  village, 
singing  the  ditty  made  for  the  occasion. 

The  whole  village  is  defiled  until  a  fine  is'  paid.     Suf-  ' 
fering  so  much  on  account  of  him  or'her,  the  p«ISple  of  the 
village  embrace  the  opportunity  to  worry  the  sinners  fear- 
fully.    No  one  must  let  them  have  kiniliing-coal,  and  they 
iwe  not  allowed  to  take  water  from  the  welt.  ■  'i' 

If  the  head-man  of  the  village  meets  the  people  out- 
side with  a  pitcher  of  wafer  (the  emblem  of  |)cace)  in  hia 
hand  the  abusive  ditty  is  not  sung.  t  -  " -^ 

Excomminiicatcd  persons  who  may  be  readmitted 
now  work  as  hard  as  they  can  to  raise  money  enough  for 
the  fines,  gifts  etc. 

As  soon  a.'*  they  have  enough  they  report  it  to  the 
head-man,  and  he,  again,  to  the  pargana.  The  latter  calls 
the  parganas  of  twelve  districts  together  and  presents  the 
matter  to  them. 

On  a  certain  day  they  meet  outside  the  village  con- 
cerned. The  sinner  kills  goats  and  swine  and  prepares  a 
sumptuous  repast.  Then  he  takes  a  pitcher  of  water  and 
wal^s  out  to  the  assemblage,  where  he  stops,  holding  the 
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pitcher  in  both  hands  in  a  peculiarly  humiliating  and  sup- 
pliant manner. 

The  oldest  of  the  parganas  says:  "Let  us  go  and  con- 
sole him.  He  looks  so  wretched  and  miserable."  But  .M 
they  really  think  only  of  the  fine  food  and  of  the  money  '-I 
which  they  are  to  receive. 

Then  the  parganas  approach,  the  penitent  man  folds 
his  hands  and  tur^s  to  the  sun-god,  his  face  expressing 
profound    devotion.     Then    he    says    to   the    parganas :    ,'>f^ 
"Gracious  lords!    f  have  sinned  grievously!    I  confess  '^tjl 
rny  sin.     Have  mercy  upon  me !"  '^'^ 

The  oldest  pargana  walks  up  to  Fiim,  takes  the  pitcher,  i.S 
turns  to  the  sun-god  and  invokes  him.  Then  he  says  to  '^ 
the  sinner :  "You  have  confessed  your  sin.  We  all  take  %S 
•-  your  sin  upon  oursel^  and  carry  it."  He  takes  a  mouth-  . -^I 
ful  of  water  from  the  pircher  and  passes  it  to  the  others,  /^ 
and  they  do  likewise. 

They  proceed  to  the  village,  where  the  penitent  mail 
washes  the  feet  of  the  leading  men,  and  they  sit  dcnvn  to 
eat.  The  person  who  has  been  readmittted  distributcs^-48; 
the  food  on  plates.  On  the  plate  of  each  pargana  he  'kM 
places  five  rupees  besides  the  food,  the  head-man  of  -^^ 
his  own  villlage  receives  five  rupee*,  and  each  of  the  other  ~'M 
head-meh  receives  one  rupee.  .J}^ 

When  the  meal  is  finished  the  oldest  pargana  says:    "^ 

"We  have  readmitted ,  his  impurity  is  washed  off.    M 

From  this  day  on  we  can  eat  and  drink  together  with  him 
and  smoke  from  his  pipe,  give  our  daughters  to  him  or  his  \;s».:i 
children  and  let  him  fetch  water  from  our  wells.    He  is    t^ 
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now  perfectly  pure.    Any  one   who  in  future  mentions 
the  past  sins  of  this  man  shall  pay  one  hundred  rupees." 

They  now  dig  a  little  grave,  where  they  bury  some 
'cow's  dung,  and  fill  up  the  grave  with  stones  and  dirt 

■'This  signifies  that  everything  sh^ll  be  buried  and  forgot- 

;  Un. 
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TWENTY-THIKD   CHAPTCK 


Al  the  Homt  of  hu  Parents.— Friction.— Friendship.— Old  People 
■nd  Oraod  children.— dividing  the  Family,— Inheritance.—  Independent 
Housekeeping.— The  House.— Domestic  Animals.  -  Clothei.— Orna- 
ments.—The  Man's  Work.— "Sltting-Dajs". — Industries.— Agriculture.  - 
The  Harvest.- The  Occupation  of^c  Women  —A  Day's  Program. — 
Rooking.— Male  Assistance.— The  Vccupalion  of  the  Children.— The 
Boyt.— The  Girla.— Plays. 

A  Santhal  does  not  begin  house-keeping  on  his  own 
account  immediately  after  his  marriage,  he  and  his  bride 
living  with  liis  parents. 

Sometimes  they  remove  to  her  parents.  But  his  par- 
ents do  not  take  kindly  to  this  arrangejnent,  and  he  loses 
"Jiis  rights  as  their  heir.  Some  parents  show  their  resent- 
ment by  celebrating  the  funeral  of  their  son  after  he  has 
left  them  to  live  with  his  parents-in-law. 

The  father  is  most  fond  of  his  oldest  ^on  if  he  is  a 
good  boy,  but  the  mother  likes  her  jtoungesfson  \itst. 

The  father  instructs  and  educates  his  hons,  and  thei 
mother  takes  care  of  the  education  ojD|}ieir  daughters  and 
daughters-in-law.  '  ^ 

When  the  old  folks  are  no  longer  able  to  manage  w 
house-keeping  this  function  devolves  upon  their  oldest 
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Hon  and  his  wife,  and  they  become  responsible  for  the 
'conduct  of  their  younger  brotliers  and  sisters-in-law. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  apt  to  be  friction  in  a  family 
containing  a  goodly  number  of  daughters-in-law,  sisters-in- 
law,  uncles  and  aunts. 

The  old  man  will  always  get  angry  when  things  fail  tp 
work  smoothly.     But  he  scolds  his  wife  chiefly.     At  times 
•   he  may  rebuke  his  sons,  but  he  never  says  an  unkind  word 
to  his  daugliters-in-law. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  is  apt  to  arise  between  the 
old  woman  and  her  daughters-in-law,  or  among  the 
daughters-in-law.  It  also  happens  at  times  that  the  broth- 
ers become  hostile  to  each  other. 

People  say:  "A  mother-in-law  is  like  a  bitter  fruit: 
it  does  not  taste  well.  —  Children  and  daughters-in-law 
are  like  a  closed  ear:  they  do  not  hear. — Children  and 
daughters-in-law  are  like  a  boda  snake :  they  are  too  lazy 
to  stir." 

Of  a'  son-in-law  it  is  said :  "The  daughter's  husband 
i«  like  inflammable  fuel ;  he  gets  angry  very  quickly." 

"Children  not  belonging  to  the  family  are  like  a  timber 
chicken ;  they  never  become  like  the  other  cliildren  of  the 
family." 

The  wife  of  the  oldest  brother  must  always  be  on  good 
terms  with  her  husband's  brothers  and  younger  sisters. 
Tliey  never  quarrel.  The  yt)nng  girls  confide  all  their 
.secrets  tm^ier,  good  and  bad  indiscriminately,  and  the 
younger  brpthers  may  joki^^and  laugh  together  with  her 
without  olTense.    No  matter  how  intimate  the  relation  be- 
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comes,  people  p3y  no  attention  to  it  unless,  indeed,  it  be- 
comes too  conspicuous. 

The  old  folks  are  exceedingly  fond  of  their  grand- 
children. They  like  to  carryitheni  under  their  arms  and 
caress  them.  If  the  brothers  live  in  peace  juul  harmony 
they  also  love  each  other's  children.  ^ 

When  there  are  too  many  grand-children  in  a  house,  or 
when  the  brothepi  caiinot  agree,  the  old  folks  separate 
them. 

The  head-mah  and  the  people  are  called  together,  and. 
in  the  presence  of  all,  the  property  is  divided,  each  son 
;as  well  as  the  old  folks  receiving  their  share. 

The  old  folks  turn  their  property  over  to  that  son  with 
Mhom  they  decide  to  live  during  the  balance  of  their  lives, 
and  they  are  supported  by  him. 

The  girls  receive  nothing  except  when  they  are  to 
get  married.     In  that  case  they  generally  get  a  calf. 

The  unmarried  sons  receive  twice  as  many  head  of 
cattle  as  the  married  ones,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  eel-; 
ebratc  their  wedding  in  the  proper  manner. 

The  stock  which  tlie  wives  of  the  sons  have  received 
from  their  parents  or  father-in-law  shall  not  be  divided. 
But  what  the  bride-groom  received  of  his  father-in-law  as 
nuptial  presents  is  common  property,  and  is  dyirided. 

When  a  young  couple  are  to  live  by  themselves  they 
first  build  a  house. 

Of  the  head-man  they  procure  a  site  for  which  they 
pay  with  liquor  and  whatever  else  they  may  agree  upon. 
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The  young  man  fetches  the  necessary  timber  as  well 
as  grass  for  thatching  from  the  woods  or  buys  them. 

The  walls  of  the  house  are  built  of  soft,  clayey  dirt. 
Timbers  are  put  oil  top  of  the  walls,  jnd  the  whole  is 
thatched  with  straw.  His  wife  gives  tlie  walls  a  dressing 
ma<le  from  tlirt  and  cow's  dung. 

The  house  is  divided  up  into  compartments,  of  which, 
however,  there  are  not  many.  .'\  little  closet  is  set  aside  in 
the  rear  as  an  alxxle  for  the  departed  ancestors.  This  is  a 
sanctuary  which  i)|6  female  stranger  is' permitted  to  enter. 
Some  people  do  riot  even  permit  their  own  daughter  to 
enter  it  after  her  marriage. 

Money  is  placed  in  this  room  for  safe  keeping. 

When  the  house  is  ready  a  fire-place  is  made.  This 
is  only  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  the  kettle  and  another 
slanting  hole  for  putting  fuel  under  the  kettle.  The  neces- 
sary utensils  are  procured,  such  as  knives,  a  plow,  a  flate, 
bow  an<l  arrow,  a  battle-ax,  a  sword,  a  drum  etc.  But 
|K)or  people  must  get  along  without  battle-ax,  sword  and 
drum. 

Behind  the  house  a  garden  is  prepared  for  raising 
maize. 

The  man  builds  a  stable  for  his  stock.  This  building 
is  generally  located  close  to  the  street  in  rfront  of  the 
house.     He  also  builds  pens  for  the  goats  and  the  hogs. 

The  cats  and  the  chickens  generally  stay  in  the  house, 
and^he  dog  keeps  guard  on  the  veranda. 

The  clothes  are  made  of  white  cloth,  which  the  San- 
thals  themselves  weave  or  buy  from  ctthers. 
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The  garment  usually  worn  by  the  men  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  cloth.  One  of  them  is  seven  and  one-half  by 
one  and  one-half  feet,  and  is  wrapped  around  the  waist 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  loins  and  the  khees.  The 
other  piece  is  seven  and  one-half  by  four  and  one-half  feet 
and  is  hung  over  the  shoulders  so  as  to  cover  the  upper 
part  of  the  body. 

If  a  man  is  rich  he  wears  a  tjjiriJ'piece,  which  is  seven 
and  one-half  feet  long  and  which  he  winds  around  his 
head  as  a  turban. 

But  poor  people  cannot  aflford  to  dress  so  well.  The 
poor  man's  garment  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  which  is 
three  feet  long  and  nine  inches  wide.  He  ties  this  around 
his  waist,  passes  one  end  of  it  l)etween  his  legs  and  fastens 
it  behind.  Or  the  piece  of  cloth  may  be  four  feet  six  inch- 
es long  and  one  foot  six  inches  wide.  But  many  have 
to  content  themselves  with  a  cord  around  the  waist  and 
a  narrow  strip  of  linen  cloth  which  passes  between  the 
legs  and  is  fastened  to  the  cord  in  front  and  behind. 

During  the  cold  season  they  frequently  wear  a  piece  - 
of  thick  cloth  outside  the  usual  garment. 
"      The  women  wear  only  one  piece  of  cloth.    This  is 
fifteen  feet  long  and  is  tied  around  the  waist  and  dexter- 
ously thrown  over  the  shoulders. 

The  children  walk  aj^out  naked  until  they  are  eight 
yyars  old.  After  this  age  both  boys  and  girls  wear  some- 
thing around  the  waist. 

The  men  wear  long  hair.  They  twine  it  together 
either  behind  or  on  top  of  the  head. 
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The  women  also  wear  long  hair,  and  they  leave  it 
tianging  down  like  a  cow's  tail. 

Both  men  and  wonien  comb  theit  hair  occasionally, 
("  but  some  of  them  leave  it  undisturbed  for  a  great  length 
of  time.  ' 

In  day*  of  yore  none  but  unmarried  people  wore  orna- 
ments, and  nothing  but  flowers  were  used  (or  that  pur- 
f  jiose.  In  our  times  almost  everylmdy.  men  as  well  as 
women,  marrieil  as  well  as  unmarried  people,  wear  rings 
m  their  cars.  Old  men  wear  bracelets  of  brass  or  other 
cheap  metal.  Old  women  wear  big  brass  rings  around 
their  necks,  and  rings  on  their  fingers.  The  young  men 
are  similarly  adorned.  When  tliey  (Unce  they  carry  foot- 
bells  of  difTerent  kinds  and  feathers  and  tassels  in  the  hair. 
The  girls  wear  several  heavy  bracelet.s  on  th^r  arms,  some 
of  them  being  placeil  above  the  elbow.  They  carry  heavy 
rmgs  around  their  ankles,  u])  alons;  their  legs  and  on 
their  foes,  big  clamps  an<l  strings  of  beads  around  their 
necks,  rings  in  their  ears  etc.  The  children  carry  small 
bellk  on  their  tcet  and  arms. 

The  "sitting-days"  last  from  the  middle  of  February 
to  th^  middle  of  May.  During  this  period  the  men  pre- 
pare tools,  provide  for  the  house  and  procure  what  is 
neede^l^jluring  the  busy  season.  There  are  many  things 
to  which  he  may  put  his  hand  who  is  not  too  lazy  to 

WOtlfA;, 

'\:p«l«Bfe\his  periorf  they  have  to  make  plows,  drags, 

'sj«i<t«,"\axlp>t;  ropes,  chisels,    bed-steads,    stools,    dippers, 

fcbavjW,  'aJTOWst',  flutes,  riec-pcstles  etc.     They  aM  also  en- 
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gaged  in  weaving  and  (etching  fuel  and  materials  (or  bulld- 
'  <lng  and  repairing  houses. 

The  time  between  May  fifteenth  and  September  tenth 
Is  devoted  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  The  Santhal  keeps  on 
plowing  from  morning  till  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
uses  hoe  and  spade  in  the  ri(?^fields. 

He  first  suwA  different  kinds  of  small  grain,  and  maize 
and  pease  later  on.  Finally  the  rice  is  sown.  This  is 
transplanted  later. 

Now  Ule  maize  begins  to  sprout,  and  along  with  this 
r  come  the  weeds.  The  latter  must  be  fought,  and  the  wo- 
men also  take  |)art  in  this  work. 

Then  conies  the  time  for  preparing  the  fields  (or 
transplanting  the  rice.  About  the  first  of  Augu.st  the  cot- 
ton andl  sesame  seeds  are  put  into  the  ground.  About 
one  month  later  a  different  kind  of  pease  is  sown,  and 
olive  seed  is  sown  on  elevated  grounil. 

Then  the  maize  and  the  grain  put  into  the  ground 
earliest  in  the  season  arc  harvested.  This  work  is  done 
partly  by  the  women.  They  also  assist  in  keeping  the 
cotton  plantations  clean. 

In  October  the  maize-fields  are  plowed,  and  mustard- 
seed  and  a  kind  of  winter-grain  are  sown.  The  rice  first 
planted  on  elevated  ground  is  cut  about  this  time.      , 

In  N'ovenibcr  the  thrashing-grounds  are  prepared,  the 

rest  of  the  rice  is  cut.  and  the  other  c_rops  are  harvested 

as  soon  as  they  get  ripe.     The  cotton  crop  is  gathered  by 

the  women  exclusively,  and  the  men  bring  everything  to 

.,  the  thrashing-grounds.  ^    " 
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Tlie  trashing  is  done  by  binding  several  oxen  together 

«nd  driving  them  over  the  material  to  be  thrashed.    The 

^oxen  are  not  muzzled.     But  tliey  are  prevented  from  eat- 

gr4<..  ing  altogether  too  much.     Pease,  sesame  and  some  other 

crops  are  thrashed  by  means  of  long  stakes. 

In  January  the  mustard  is  harvested  and  the  forest- 
grass  is  cut  for  thatching.  This  closes  the  work  in  the 
fields  for  tlie  year. 

Now  cfmes  the  time  for  the  men  to  settle  with  the 
money-bracers,  and  the  head-man  of  the  village  demands 
rent  for  the  use  of  tlie  land. 

Men  and  women  co-operate  in  pressing  the  oil  out  of 
the  sesame.  The  mustard  oil  is  made  for  home  con- 
sumption, while  the  other  oil  is  sold. 

Castor  oil  and  other  oils  are  extracted  from  fruit  trees. 

The  women  Tire  occupieil  all  the  time. 

They  rise  at  cock-crow  to  pound  rice. 

At  day-break  they  apply  a  coat  of  a  mixture  of  .clay; 
and  cow's  dung  to  the  compound  in  order  to  make  every- 
thing look  tidy. 

They  next  fetch  water  from  the  well  or  the  brook  tin- 
til  the  men  and  children  awake. 

The^housewife  serves  the  rice-soup  left  from  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  she  takes  her  meal  only  after  her  hurband' 
and  children  are  through  eating. 

After  breakfast  she  builds  fire  and  begins  to  cook  the 
dinner.  When  the  rice  is  done  she  dips  it  out  and  puts 
ft  into  a  basket.     While  the  rice  is  on  the  fire  she  pre- 
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!^^  parM  plates  and  dishes  from  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  she  serves  her  dinner. 

,.y  From  twelve  to  five  o'clock  the  women  are  engaged  in 

j";.     different  kinds  of  work.     They  go  to  the  woods  to  fetch 

i'       leaves  and  vegetables,  and  fuel  if  the  distance  is  not  too 
'  :  great.     Or  they  stay  at  home  preparing  cotton  and  spin- 
ning it  into  yam,  which  the  men  afterwards  use  for  the 
loonr 
''^         At  five  o'clock  water   is  needed    again.     Supper   is 
served  at  about  eight  o'clock. 

;  The  food  consists  mainly  of  rice  and  different  kinds  of 

vegetables  seasoned  with  a  little  salt.  Meat  is  used  only 
off  and  on.  It  is  always  served  with  spices  of  different 
kinds. 

"^  The  Santhal  women  usually  prepare  the  food  well,  and 

they  keep  their  kettles  and  bowls  fairly  clean. 

Part  of  the  work  uf  a  woman  is  to  assist  her  husband 

)        in  the  fields.     It  is  her  duty  to  transplant  the  rice.     She     ■ 
mu.st  keep  the  wee<ls  down   in  the  maize  fields  and  cut  the 
rice  when  it  is  ripe,  and  after  the  rainy  season  she  must 
plaster  the  houses  inBide  and  outside  with  a  mixture  of  -^ 

'.         clay  and  cow's  dung. 

The  boys  spend  their  whole  time  in  playing  until  they  .^ 
are  old  enough  to  herd  the  stock,  and  later  on  they  teiuy 
jo  their  parents'  stock,  ,«a 

/      They  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  chase  the  cattle^ 
over  the  fields  to  the  pastures.     The  boys  use  their  spare  ;| 
time  on  such  occasions  for  shooting  little  birds  with  bow^ 
J    and  arrow  or  learning  to  play  the  flute.  ,  *  r 
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At  noon  the  stock  is  chased  home  again,  and   now 

;|0niet'Uie  time  for  milking  the  cows.    (Whatever  milk  is 

f  Oot  consumed  by  the  chilt^en  is  kept  until  it  turns,  and 

butter  is  cliumed  from  it.  '  This  is  melted  and  used  as  oil 

for  the  table.     The  buttermilk  is  either  drunk  or  given  to 

the  poor.) 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  again  take  the  cattle  to  the 
pastures,  and  just  bcjore  dark  the  stock  is  stabled. 

The  girjs  assist  their  mothers  in  caring  for  the  smaller 
children,  gathering  herbs  etc.     When  they  get  bigger  they 
must  fetch  water  or  leaves.     I^ter  on  they  assist  their . 
mothers  in  preparing  the  food. 

Boys  and  girls  play  together  before  they  are  gTO\^^l. 
They  have  different  games,  such  as  "Hawk  and  Dove" — 
"Blind  Man's  Buff" — "Find  the  Needle  in  the  Haystac)c" 
—"The  Shepherd  and  the  Woir'  etc. 
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«  Conjugal  Life.— Peculiar  Women.— Peculiar  Men.— Parent*  and 
Children.— Servanta.—Wagci—Sickne«».—Quackf,—Sorcerera.— Friend- 
■bip  and  Relationahip— Mutual  Help.— Ingnititade.— The  Refuge  of 
Wronged  Wirea.— Right  u(  Inheritance. 

Some  married  people  live  very  peaceably  and  happily 
together.     In  the  day  they  try  to  lighten   each    other's 
burdens.     In  the  evening  they  talk  about  their  work,  and    . 
if  it  is  ncce-sfiary  he  will  assist  his  wife  in  sewing. 

When  the  supply  of  provisions  is  running  low  he  will 
say ;  "You  must  be  careful  when  you  prepare  the  food 
now ;  our^pply  is  scanty."  Or  if  he  is  not  watchful  she 
will  say :  "You  will  soon  have  to  procure  supplies  for  the 
table,  for  there  is  buf  little  left. — The  children's  clothes  arc 
almost  worn  out.  Wfhat  are  you  doing  to  get  clothes 
for  them?  —  Our  boy  will  soon  be  a  man.  '  Is  tX  not  time 
for  you  to  look  around  for  a  wife  for  him?  He  may  easily 
cause  trouble  by  some  false  step  if  he  is  not  cared  for 
soon.  —  The  children  do  not  hear  me.     How  much  am 
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I  to  My?    I  wish  you  ivould  rebuke  them.  —  The  chil- 
dren are  feverish,  gel  somebody  to  feel  their  pulse." 

Thus  the  married  couple  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  and .  ;!:. 
listening  to  each  other.  As  long  as  they  can  converse  •^!t 
and  discuss  family  matters  everything  got*  well,  and'"they  -Si 
eat  with  one  heart."  •■  '  .     'V^ 

But  some  womin  are  hard  cases.  ■  They  are  harsh  to-  \> 
wards  their  husbands  the  whole  day.  They  (ret  and  ,. 
^:  scold  in  a  fearful  manner,  and  the  man  has  no  peace.  If 
he  talks  to,  or  only  looks  at,  another  woman,  \Hs  wife^at 
once  accuses  him  of  infideKty.  If  he  does  not  retlirn  from 
a  place  when  she  expects  him  she  is  offended,  and  if  he 
asks  for  water  she  will  bark  out:  "There!  gulp  it  down 
now !     Did  not  she  give  you  wafer?     You  are  dry,  aren't 

)OU?" 

Her  talk  is  exceedingly  irritating  and  insulting,  and. 
the  man's  blood  begins  to  boil.  But  as  he  cannot  keep  up 
with  her  in  scolding  he  must  resort  to  the  cane,  and 
w  hen  he  becomes  furious  his  blows  are  very  apt  to  be  felt. 

But  whipping  cannot  subdue  her.     She  screams  ter- 
ribly, and  between  the  screams  she  |)ours  6ut  a  torrent 
of  the  ugliest  things  she  can  think  of  at  the  moittjent:       ■; 
"  r)jlf  you  not  see  how  I  looked  before  you  married  me,    -.  '^'. 
")Ou   infamous   villain?  !    With   such   a   lousy  dog   I   will     i;i 
not  stay  another  moment !     .\re  there  no  men  but  you 
in  the  world?!"  _^ 

When  trouble  of  this  character  breaks  out  the  children 
are  scared,  running  out  and  yelling  and  screaming  to  the 
neighbors : 
..;.    "  I  'I 
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"Come  I  Come  I    Father  is  beating  mother  to  death !" 
In  a  ahort  while  the  whole  population  of  the  village  i« 
on  the  scene.    But  in  a  case  like  this  it  is  often  difficult 
to  re-establish  the  proper  harmony  in  the  family. 

But  if  some  women  ^re  rabid  there  are  alao  men  who 
•  are  nftt  inferior  in  meanness.  ^**»«v.^ 

Some  men  beat  and  kick  their  wives  fearfuhjv  "no 

'  matter  how  hard  they  work  and  how  well  they  prepare  the 

ioo»i."    "They  stare  fiercely  at  them  the  whole  day,  and 

use  only  coarse,  abusive  words  in  talking  to  them.    Some 

men  spertd  everything  they  have  for  strong  drink,  and 

■  the  family  suffers  from  want." 

In  such  cases  divorce  is  usually  the  only  way  out  of 
«he  difficulty.  But  it  also  happens  that  the  parents  are 
kept  together  by  the  love  for  their  children;  "but  such 
people  are  very  unhappy." 

The  parents  never  beat  their  childftn,  except  when  • 
excited  and  angry,  and  if  their  father  beats  them  their 
mother  will  interfere. 

Little  is  known  about  the  punishment  of  children,  and 
the  little  ones  are  permitted  to  do  just  about  what  they  , 
please.  If  they  do  not  obey  after  having  been  admonished 
once  or  twice  they  are  left  alone,  and  if  they  are  punished 
■*  they  run  away.  Children  who  thus  nm  away  always  ob- 
tain shelter  and  permission  to  stay  somewhere  until  their 
parents  can  fetch  them.  And  the  parents  must  talk  very 
•weetly  to  them  and  promise  never  to  beat  them  again, 
or  else  they  will  not  ^tum  home.  If  ifie^refuse  point 
blank  to  return  home  their  friends  will  ribt  resprt  to  com- 
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pulsion,  and  they  are  permitte<>*to  atay  as  long  as  they 
pleaM.  For  this  reason  the  children  may  be;  disobedient 
without  fear.  They  are  scarcely  ever  ^nished,  and  if 
they  are  punished  it  is  of  no  avail. 

Those  who  have  too  much  to  do  but  have  too  few 
people  of  their  own  to  do  the  work,  often  keep  servants. 

When  some  one  needs  a  servant  he  generally  applies 
to  a  middle-man,' and  the  latter  goes  out  in  search  of  one. 
If  a  suitable  man  is  found  he  and  his  i^Mnts  are  intro- 
duced to  the  man  who  needs  help.  .\^three  are  now 
dined  and  treated  to  liquor,  and  the  wages  are  agreed 
upon. 

Young  metv-servants  receive  two  rupees  a  year  if 
the  payment  is  made  in  cash.  But  if  a  man-servant  is  paid 
by  being  permitted  to  glean  what  remains  after  the  crops 
have  been  liarvcstetl,  certain  niles  arc  agreed  upon  for 
leaving  handfuls  of  grain  at  certain  intervals  in  the  rice- 
fields. 

Girls  receive  only  one  rupees  year  or  the  same  rights 
OS  young  men  to  glean  grain  in  the  Tields. 

At  the  rainy  season  the  young  men  receive  ev'erj'-day 
garments.,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  better  set  of 
clothes. 

At  Sohrae  (the  yule  of  the  Santhals)  each  servant  re- 
ceives twenty  cakes,  and  this  is  also  the  time  for  agree- 
ing on  the  terms  for  the  ensuing  year. 

If  a  yoiing  man  serves  in  a  family  where  there  is  no 
servant  girl  he  must  get  up  ab  cock-crow  to  as^st  the 
hou.ie-wife  in  pounding  rice,     fl  the  house-wife  is  pleased 
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with  him  he  has  a  very  pleasant  time.  But  if  he  is  not 
on  good  terpis  with  her  his  lot  is  a  hard  one,  no  matter 
how  kind  his  landlord  may  be  to  him.  She  gives  him 
poor  food,  and  little  of  it  at  that,  and  by  her  everlasting 
innuendoes  she  succeeds  in  setting  him  and  her  husband 
by  the  ears. , 

If  there  is  a  grci(vn  daughter  in  the  house  and  the 

servant  is  well  liked  by'  the  house-wife '  the  parents  are 

^"f    apt  to  make  arrangements  for  uniting  them  in  wedlock, 

!n  order  that  he  may  st^  there  and  work  five  years  as 

payment  for  his  bride. 

The  usual  pay  for  a  day's  work  in  the  fields  is  breakfast 
and  dinner,  a  little,  food  for  the  children  and  four 
pounds  of  unhulled  rice. 

When  a  member  of  the  family  is  sick  some  one  is 
sent  for  to  feel  the  pulse  ofthe  patient. 

When  the  diagnosis  lia.s  been  made  the  doctor  says 
that  the  patient  must  take  medicine  and  that  he  will  re- 
cover. 

"Please  to  prepare  the  medicine,"  is  the  rejoinder. 

Then  the  doctor  goes  to  the  woods  and  gathers  roots 
and  herbs,  from  which  lie  prepares  a  tea  which  the  patient 
must  drink.  If  the  medicine  does  not  help  within  three 
or  four  days  the  physician  says:  "All  others  who  suf- 
fered from  this  ailment  were  cured  by  this  medicine.  I 
do  not  understand  why  it  iloes  not  effect  a  cure  in  this  case. 
Consult  some  one  else." 

\o\v  the  sorcerer  is  sent  for.  He  nibs  oil  on  some 
leaves,  whereupon  he  according  to  his  own  explanation, 
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can  read  from  the  leaves  arid  thereby  ascertaiii  whether  the 
patietit  »uffer»  from  a  real  disease,  spirits  or  witchcraft. 
Ht  does  not  like  to  «ay  at  once  that  it  is  witchcraft.  But 
three  sorcerers  residing  in  other  villages  must  first  be 
consulted.  If  they  agree  that  the  ailment'is  due  to  spirits 
water  must  be  poured  on  the  ground,  and  the  spirits  must 
be  entreated  to  withdraw  from  the  body  of  the  sick  person. 

Then  the  first  sorcerer  is  caltefl  again.  He  performs  a 
lot  of  rites  over  the  sick  person.  Thereupon  he  leaves  the 
room  and  punctures  his  own  l)t)dy  at  five  different  places 
until  he  bleeds,  meanwhile  invoking  the  spirits  to  heal  the 
sick  person  for  the  sake  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
the  suppliant. 

If  this  does  not  help  he  says:  "I  am  unable  to  do 
anything.  Go  to  the  head-man.  A -witch  is  involved  in 
this  case." 

Next  to  the  parents,  the  wife's  uncles  and  aunts  are  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  a\l  the  relatives.  Married  peo- 
ple visit  them  most  frequently,  and  they  always  bring 
gifts,  such  as  chickens,  swine  and  li(|uor.  The  relatives  on 
the  husband's  side  are  also  thought  a  good  deal  of,  but 
not  so  much  as  those  mentioned  alx)ve.  .\n  old  legend 
illustrates  this:  "Once  upon  a  time  it  happened  that  the 
uncles  on  either  side  called  at  the  same  lime  to  see  the 
laby  of  a  newly  married  couple.  When  they  had  eaten 
dinner  it  looked  like  rain.  Then  the  young  wife  took  her 
baby  outside  and  said:  'See  how  the  dark  clouds  are 
tolling  up  in  the  direction  of  your  uncles  on  your  mother's 
side  while  it  is  quite  cleai  in  the  direction  where  your 
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iinclei  on  your  father's  side  reside!'  (This  is  interpreted 
as  follows:  the  wife's  relatives  cannot  go  home).  T<je 
man's  brotliers  took  the  hint.  Clouds  were  rising  all  around 
the  sky.  The  woman  wanted  only  her  husband's  kins- 
men to  leave,  so  that  she  might  butcher  some  animal  for 
supper  ami  prepare  a  splendid  meal  for  her  relatives. 
Therefore  they  took  leave  and  went  home  on  the  pretext 
that  they  could  not  under  any  circumstances  stay  over 
night.  When  they  were  gone  the  woman  said  to  her 
oldest  brother: 

'Brother,  you  must  not  go.  We  hav%  a  jar  of  old, 
sour  liquor.    Stay  with  us  over  night !' 

The  husband  killed  a  pig  for  them,  and  they  ate  and 
drank  and  had  a  right  royal  time." 

The  women  do  not  like  the  kinsmen  of  their  husbands. 
Tliey  arc  on  frienVlly  terms  with  (hem  only  as  far  as  they 

<  they  may  gain  something  thereby.     Othqtwise  they 
no  heart  for  theit  \ 

jjamily  is  embarrassed  in  some  way  helimnay  be 
expcctedlrom  the  brothers-in-law  on  either  side,  provided 
they  arc  on  good  terms  with  each  other. 

When  some  one  loses  bis  parents  or  for  some  reason 
is  unable  to  support  himself  he  is  adopted  by  relatives  who 
are  more  prosiierous :  tliey  either  admit  him  as  a  member 
of  the  family  or  give  bim  land  to  till.  But  it  is  claimed 
that  poor  people  of  this  kind  very  often  prove  themselves 
tingrateful  to  their  benefactors. 

"When  such  starved  people  have  accumulated  a  little 
tlesl>  on  their  boilics,  they  show'  you  their  thumb,*'  it  is 
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{,  Mid  of  theffl,  "wid  they  would  throw  you  into  the  river 
to  linlc  or  float.  —  When  you  are  in  need  they  will  leave 
yott  in  a  lurch.  —  When  4hey  grow  big  they  will  leave 
yoo.  —  Such  people  will  be  punished  at  some  future 
time — they  themselves  or  their  children." 

i"^,./^'  A  woman  always  looks  upon  her  father  and  brothers 
•s  supports.  If  she  does  not  agree  with  her  husband  and 
he  beats  her  or  calls  her  a  witch   she  complains  to  h^r 

t  '•■  Itther  and  brothers,  and  they_tfill  immediately  exert  them- 
Nlve*  in  hrr  favor,  according  to  the  right  which  they 
reserved  to  themselves  at  her  wedding.  The  women, 
(hn'ytdre^have  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  fathers 
and  brothers. 

If  the  mother  dies  before  her  children  come  of  age 
4nd  the  father  marries  a  second  time  the  children  cannot 
demand  to  have  tht  property  divided.  But  if  the  sons 
fLTt  married  they  are  entitled  to  be  separated  from  their 
lather  as  soon    as  he  takes  unto  liimscif  another  wife. 

^^^  r^.  In  the  latter  case  the  people  of  the  village  congregate 
at  an  appointed  time,  and  everything  is  divided. 

If  the  second  wife  has  no  children  the  sons  of  the  first 
wife  inherit  their  father's  share  when  he  dies.  But  thereby 
they  also  pledge  themselves  to  bury  their  stepmother 
when  she  dies. 

If  a  man  dies  without  having  any  sons  all  his  property 
goes  to  his  father  and  brothers,  his  wife  receiving  only 
a  calf,  1,200  pounds  of  rice,  a  brass  dish  and  a  piece  of 
cloth.  She  returns  to  the  house  of  her  parents  unless  one 
of  the  younger  brothers  of  the  deceased  marries  her. 
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If  the  widow  hu  daughters  the  parents  or  other  kins- 
men of  the  deceased  take  both  her  and  her  children  to 
their  home  and  take  possession  of  what  they  have.  When 
the  girls  grow  up  they  give  them  away  in  marriage' as 
if  they  were  their  own.  They  also  support  the  mother 
of  the  girls  until  she  dies,  unless,  indeed,  she  prefers  to  stay 
with  some  of  her  relatives  or  with  one  of  her  children  al- 
ter her  daughters  are  married. 

A  widotv  having  sons  may  keep  the  whole  property. 
But  thfrHwla|ives  of  the  deceased  see  that  she  docs  not 
waste  whatever  there  is. 

If  a  widovy  is  married  while  her  children  are  unmar- 
ried their  next  of  kin  on  the  father's  side  take  both  the 
children  and  the  property,  and  their  mother  can  claim 
nothinp:  but  as  a  nile  they  voluntarily  give  her  a  calf. 

A  father  is  always  his  son's  li«ir.  If  the  father  is  dead 
his  brothers  are  his  heirs.  If  he  has  no  brothers  his 
property  is  inherited  by  their  sons.  If  neither  they  nor 
their  children  are  livinjf  the  property  goes  to  the  uncles 
of  the  (lccease<l  on  the  father's  side.  If  no  heir  is  found 
the  property  goes  to  the  king. 
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Th*  Village.— Search  fur  a  New  Flace.-<;aod  and  Bad  Omaav^  -'J 
How  to  Build  a  Viiiage.— The  Sacred  Gron.-Tbe  Coda  CtaooM  Their   I 
Placet. — The  Head-Man'i  Reaidence. — Election  of  Prieata.— Covenaot 
wilhlheGoda.— Village  Government.— The  Head  Man.— The  Paraoik.—  <;^ 
The  .Superinteodeni  of  Morala.— The  Village  MeiaeDger.— The  PriciL— 
The  Field  Prieat.— Uittribuiion. 

The  Santhals  biiild  their  housei  in  targe  groups  and, 
establish  organized  villages  according;  to  definite  laws,  the 
government  being  vested  in  a  headi-man,  or  chief,   and  . 
other  officiala.  |  f^ 

When  some  one  wants  to  move  out  and  start  a  new 
village  three  or  (our  men,  with  a  leader  at  tha  head,  go     '^ 
into  the  forests  to  find  a  suitable  pUce.  y'**" 

Finding  a  place  which  is  to  t^eir  liking,  but  sedngf.  < 
that  certain  kinds  of  birds  are  scai;cd  away,  they  wijl  say : 
"If  a  village  is  built  here,  it  will  be  deserted  in  the  future." 
But  if  these  birds  remain  sitting  «^n  a  branch,  or  the  men  J 
see  a  tiger,  or  even  its  tracks  oray,  they  say:     "This  vitr' 
lage  will  once  become  great  and  /prosperous."     They  next  ^ 
investigate  more  closely  as  to  ,the  fitness  of  the  soil  fof 
the  production  of  rice  and  maize,  and  as  to  the  abundance 
of  water,  whereupon  they  retijrn  home  to  report  on  theii;  ^ 
mission.  / 
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On  ■  certtin  day  they  return  to  the  place,  taking  with 
them  two  white  and  one  tpcckled  hen,  a  little  rice,  oil, 
red  coloring-matter  and  water  in  a  little  pitcher. 

The  leader  points  to  the  exact  spot  where  the  village 
it  to  be  built,  and  in  the  evening  they  mark  red  ipoti  on 
the  ground.  Near  these  spots  some  of  the  rice  is  scat- 
tered, the  pitcher  of  water  it  also  left  there,  and  the  hem 
are  tied  so  that  they  cannot  quite  reach  the  rice. 

Then  the  men  pray  to  the  sun,  the  five  gods  and  the 
•ix  gods,  invoking  them  to  come  and  assist  them  in  finding 
the  right  place.     The  men  finally  withdraw    and    spend 
the  night  some  distance  from  this  place. 

Next  muming  they  return.  If  the  hens  have  lost  one 
or  more  large  feathers  it  is  said:  "Some  of  our  grown 
people  arc  going  to  die  in  this  village."  But  if  tmalt 
feathers  have  fallen  ofT  it  is  said:  "Children  are  going 
to  die  here."  If  no  hen  has  lost  a  feather  it  is  a  token 
that  neither  grown  people  nor  children  are  going  to  di« 
there. 

If  the  hens  have  left  droppings  around  themtelvet  it 
it  an  indication  that  ^th  rich  and  poor  will  do  well.  If 
the  droppings  appear  at  one  place  only,  it  is  said :  "Here 
the  ifead-man  only  will  become  rich;"  if  at  two  placet, 
his  representative  will  also  do  well ;  but  if  at  three  placet, 
one  of  the  peasants  will  also  be  prosperous. 

If  the  water  in  the  pitcher  is  lower  it  means  lack  of 
water.  If  the  hens  are  loose,  the  rice  gone  and  the  water 
;  in  the  pitcher  dried  up  the  place  is  a  bad  one,  and  it  it 
.  immediately  abandoned. 

S^i-iyKl'-'  ■  .■'!■*■-■.■'■   •    ■■     i*v -..'?■ 
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But  if  the  omens  are  favorable  the  deured  land  \» 
staked  out,  and  the  bens  are  sacrificed. 

When  a  village  is  to  be  started  the  leader,  who  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  head-man  of  the  village,  builds  the  first 
house  at  the  new  place;  when  the  land  has  been  distribute<l 
and  the  sites  assigned  the  others  also  build  houses',  and 
they  finally  return  to  their  old  home  and  announce  to 
the  others  who  propose  (o  move  'out  that  everything  is 
ready. 

On  a  certain  clay  they  all  start  out,  taking  with  them 
their  wives,  children  and  cattle,  and  proceed  to  the  place 
where  they  art  to  build  the  new  village. 

The  firiit  work  is  to  cut  down' the  trees  on  the  land 
whi(;h  is  to  be  cultivatetl.  Some  of  the  timber  is  used  for 
building-material,  and  the  rest  is  burned  on  the  spot,  the 
ashes  bting  used  as  manure  for  the  first  crop.  Then  the 
houses  arc  built,  \  street  is  staked  out  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  \\u  houses  are  put  up  on  either  side  of  this. 

At  one  end  of  the  village  a  few  trees  are  left  stand- 
ing, making  a  throve  which  is  to  he  the  abode  of  the  gods. 

But  to  make  the  gods  go  tu  this  grove  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter. In  the  first  place  three  or  four  men  must  be 
"inspired."  This  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner : 
The  head-man  gives  the  appointed  men  water  to  wash 
their  feet.  I  laving  washed  their  feet,  they  sprinkle  water 
on  their  heads  .ind  sit  down  in  a  row.  In  front  of  each 
of  them  is  placed  a  winnowfng-shovel  made  of  bamboo.. 
A  little  rice  is  dropped  on  the  winnowing-shovels,  and 
each  one  of  thrm  goes  to  work,  rubbing.it  above  theshowel. 
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Now  all  the  men  present  ihout :  "Come  here,  ye  gods  I 
The  five  gods,  the  K"<tdess  of  the  sacred  grove,  the  god 

^  of  the  pargana,  Nf aran  Bum  (the  devil),  we  invoke  all  of 
you  and  pray  yoti  to  come!"  Meanwhile  the  four  men 
turn  their  heaits  tlii»  way  and  that  way  and  act  in  a 
pitiable  inanner.  U'hen  I  hey  l)e(,'in  to  "pant  like  a  horse 
and  froth  .It  the  ninuth  the  people  say  that  the  god*  have 
come  u|xjn  them." 

The  people   nppeal   to  them   in  a  lengthy  formula, 
cptreating  them  to  tell  who  they  are,  in  order  that  the 

.'  people  may  worship  them  in  a  proper  manner;  and  the 
god  acting  in  the  in<^Tred  man  iit.'\kes  a  lengthy  harangue, 
telling  the  people  who  he  is. 

-  The  first  to  answer  is  the  goddess  of  the  sacred  grove, 
and  the  people  say :    "AIL bail,  tlioii  venerahle  one!" 

The  winnowing-shoVwv  lyinij^m  front  of  the  man  xt 
placed  in  his  hand,  and  the  people  tMMat  him  not  to  hold 

,  them  responsible  for  their*  ignorance  in  case  they  do  not 
know  how  to  worship  him  in  the  propef  manner.    The  god 

,  answers  in  a  "merciful'  speech  that  the  manner  in  which 
they  arc  worshipping  him  is  sjitisfactory. 

The  goils  are  now  nskeil  where  they  wish  to  hve.  The 
gods  (the  inspired  men)  then  walk  to  the  woods  and  place 
,  a  little  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  where  each  god  desires 
■to  abide.  A  stone  is  also  carried  into  the  village  and  put 
into  ^he  ground  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  head-man, 
where  subsequently  the  residence  of  the  head-man,  or  the 
court-house,  is  built.  When  this  has  been  done  they  return 
and  sit  down. 
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The  next  thing  in  onlcr  is  tlie  election  of  a  priest.    The 

g<Ml>  (the  in.splreil  men)  nrr  asked  ulioni   they  want  to  *" 
perform  the  ucerdotal   finicttoii».     A   small  bras*  bowl 
filled  with  Hater  is  placeil  In-fore  them     The  Kods  rise ;  thCi 

^(Mldess  (if  the  sacrnl  (jrove  takes  the  Ixiwl  of  water;  and,  "^f 

headed  by  lier.  tlie  yods  walk  aniund  and  select  a  priest.  ■  i 

The  one  who  is  selected  is  sprinkled  with  water,  and  .;, 

he  rises  and  walks  to  the  sacrcil  (jrovc.     Here  he  first  fixe*  („,'■ 

the  stones  placed  by  tlie  trees  of  the  diflFerent  gods,  finnly  .    5' 
In  the  (<:rniM)d.  and  to  each  stone  he  applies  a  coat  of  a 
niixtnre  of  cow-<lnn|;  anil  another  coal  of  red  coloring- 
matter. 

The  people  ami  the  jjods  now  pled(;e  themselves  to  -^< 

nmtnal   fidelity.     The  inspired   men  recover    from    their  i    ■; 

trance  ami  are  condncted  to  the  honse  of  the  head-man,  ..t 

where  refreshments  are  served  to  them.  '\ 

When  the  officials  of  the  village,  or  the  assistants  of  '.? 

the  heail-man.  are  elected,  the  people  gather  at  the  house  .  '.t 

of  the  hcail-man.who  has  prepared  licpior  for  the  occa.sion,  \'f 

The  head-man  selects  his  assistant.s,  using  the  follow-  ^ 

ing  langn.-ige  to  e.ich  cmc  of  them:     "You  must  become  ,  . 
our  pariinik"  (assistant  hcail-inan)  —  "you  nuist  become 

onr  godct"  (village  messenger).  .< 

If  he  finds  suitable  men  he  appoints  one  for  jogmanjhi  S; 

(superintendent   of   morals)   and   another   for  jogparanik  .'I; 

(assistant  sn|>erinteii<lenl  of  morals).  .-^ 

He  who' can  puncture  himself  and  shed  his  own  >3 

blocMl  is  made  field  priest.  '.li* 

Then  they  drink  liquor.    The  manjhi,  that  is,  the  head-  '/s^ 
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man,  or  chief,  is  the  highest  officer  of  the  villaK''  Every- 
thing must  be  done  according  tu  hi«  orders.  "He  ihall 
command  and  urge,  call  and  order.  When  a  child  i* 
named,  at  betrothals  an<l  weddings,  when  the  exploits  of 
the  forefathers  are  narrated,  when  people  eat  and  drink, 
when  the  goils  are  worshipped,  at  quarrels  and  contro- 
versies, when  |>eople  are  hungry  and  thirsty,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king  an<l  the  usurer,  in  cases  of  transgression 
and  guilt,  wheFl  some  one  has  been  stealing  and  robbing, 
in  cases  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  of  assault  and  battery, 
of  man-slaughter,  of  woe  and  suffering,  of  distress  and 
danger,  of  sickness  and  pain,  of  death  and  perdition,  of 
cremation  and  ftmerals  —  on  all  such  occasions  the  head- 
man shall  carry  the  burden  of  responsibility," 

The  paranik  is  the  head-man's  chief  adviser,  and  during 
the  absence  of  the  latter  he  governs  the  village.  If  the 
head-man  runs  away  or  dies  without  leaving  sons  or  other 
close  relatives  in  the  village  the  paranik  becomes  head- 
man. 

The  jogmanjhi  shall  watch  over  the  young  people  of ' 
the  village  and  see  that  nothing  improper  takes  place 
among  them.  If  immoral  act.s  take  place  without  his 
knowledge  he  is  tied  to  the  central  post  in  the  head-man's 
stable  and  whipped,  and  he  must  also  pay  a  fine.  But  if 
he  detects  the  misdeed  he  apprehends  the  sinner  and 
delivers  him  to  the  people  of  the  village  when  they  con- 
vene to  try  his  case  and  decide  his  fate. 

ff  the  young  man  is  willing  to  marry  the  girl  his  father 
shall  suffer  for  the  deed  by  paying  a  fine.    But  if  he  does 
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NkH  coiifeat  his  crime  he  ii  whipped  in  the  moiit  mercilcM 
manner  by  the  superintendent  of  moraU,  and  hit  father  i& 
also  severely  punished.  It  someiinies  happens  that  a 
father  pays  lines  on  account  of  his  son's  immorality  until 
he  it  utterly  impoverished. 

During  the  yule  or    autumn    festival,     of    the  San- 
thals,  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  confided  to  the       '5 
care  of  the  supcriiitendent  of  moraN.    They  eat  and  sleep     ^ 
in  his  house,  and  he  alone  is  responsible  for  what  liap|>eiis.    '  'M 

When  the  young  people  go  to  dances  or  festivals  they       '' 
are  headed  by  the  superintendent  of  morals,'  ' 

Ntore  liquor  is  given  to  him  than  to  any  one  else  in 
the  village. 

In  ancfcnt  times  he  kept  the  young  people  under  disci- 
pline.   But  now  there  is  great  negligence.     The  girls  of   ''^i 
•    the  village  give  him  much  liquor  that  he  may  hush  down    ''M 
tnisdemeanwrs  known  to  him  or  be  lenient  in  cases  of  pun- 
ishment. -,ir| 

The  young  men  also  take  pains  to  be  on  fripndly  terma 
with  the  .superisitendent  of  morals,  and  they  often  tell 
him  confidentially  what  wrong  they  have  done.    Tlien  he 
,     will  say:    "Be  care(^l!    If  you  are  caught  I  am  going  to  ■ 
give  yon  a  good  whipping." 

The  jogparanik  is  the  jogmanjhi's  assistant,  and  he 
lerves  during  the  absence  of  the  latter.  iC^ 

The  godet  (village  messenger)  calls  the  people  together 
at  the  command  of  the  manjhi  (head-man). 

He  is  also  called  the  "great  head-man",  because  the 
people  of  the  village  have  to  obey  him  in  most  instances. 
In  fact  he  is  a  sort  of  policeman.  \„i-. 
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The  forefathers  used  to  say  that  the  devil  had  one* 
been  god's  \illage  messenger. 

The  vil'age  messengers  al-e  greatly  stuck  on  themselves, 
besides  being  very  vindictive.  In  many  places  they  have, 
by  hook  or  crook,  become  head-men,  and  they  have  even 
'  caused  themselves  to  be  chosen  parganas. 

"When  such  fellows  become  head-men  or  parganas 
they  do  not  judge  justly.  They  follow  whatever  is  most 
^apt  to  fill  their  stomachs." 

If  the  paranik  of  a  village  is  made  head-man  the  godet 
byjjght  becomes  paranik. 

The  priest  shall  conduct  the  divine  services  and<sacri- 
ficc  to  tlje  gods  of  the  village.    "Hiis  is  his  work. 

Tlie  field  priest  sacrifices  scjpie  of  his  own  blood  to 
the  god  of  the  pargana  and  the  god  of  the  boundary-line 
whenever  the  priest  makes  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  Every 
vcar.hc  sacrifices  a  hog.  He  also  makes  s^rifices  wheii- 
evei''ii^he  people  of  the  village  go  himting,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  return  home  unmolested. 

When  the  village  officers  have  been  elected  t,hey  con- 
\ene  on  a  certain  ^ay  tu  divide  the  laud  of  the  locality 
amonj;  the  peasants. 

The  land  is  divided  up  into  lots,  each  lot  being  of  such' 
size  that  it  may  be  cultivated  with  one  plow;  and  the 
amount  of  rent  to'be  paid  for  each  lot  is  fixed. 

To  the  officials  some  land  is  givea  free  of  taxes,  as 
piy  for  the  services  rendered  by  them.  The  head-man 
receives  one  lot;  his  assistant,  three-fourths  of  a  lot;  the 
superintendent  of  morals,  one-hal/  of  a  lot ;  and  each  of  the 
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:  Others,  one-fifth  of  a  Ipt.  This  land  is  odted  "land  of 
■-      honor."  >«  ^  >        -/ 

■  Formerly  the  head-man.  did  not  recefvt  «o  mnch.    But 

!'',.  now  there  afe  many  head-men  who  possess  large  fields  as 
|k^,*laml  of  honor." 
%?i.?-     U  a  new  village  is  prosperous,  people  keep  on  moving  in, 

-  and  the  first  settlers  generally  let  them  have  some  of  their 
'^l,i  land.  The  head-man  also  assigns  wild  land  to  them  for 
&'-  cultivation.  In  this  wise  there  may  gradually  grow  up 
'.  a  large  village,  "where  people  labor  and  enjoy  the  frxiit  of 
/       their  labor,  play  and  have  a  pleasant  time  together." 

'»    )     l^.    .         .  »  ■    : 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  CHAPTER.  * 

Village  Lilt. -Wealth  and  Poverty.  —  U«urtri.  —  Laiine»».  -  The 
Diligent  Are  Prmperoua.— Worthy  Poor— Orphan*.— Fear  of  the 
"Evil  Eye."— Mutual  Help.— With  or  without  Interest.— Cooperation.— 
Mutual  Viiita.  — Relationship. —Conduct  and  Tokens  of  Honor.— 
Modesty.— The  Timet  Are  Bad.  -  "Women  and  Children  Rule  The 
World."— The  Courts  Swayrd  by  Money.  -  Intimate  Friendship.— Unity. 

Tlic  people  of  a  village  are  not  all  equally  prosperous. 
Some  keep  (lrafl-o.\e»  and  servants,'  are  sensible,  diligent 
and  watchful.  Such  p*ople  get  rich.  Others  have  no 
draft-oxen  to  start  with,  they  have  no  servants,  they  are 
foolish  and  laty,  and  their  wives  waste  everjthing,  or  they 
sqfiander  it  themselves  by  drinking  or  paying  fines.  "How 
do  you  expect  such  people  to  get  rich?" 

Others,  again,  must  keep  paying  their  fathers'  debts 
during  their  whole  lives.  Such  people  can  make  no  pro- 
gress.    They  siiccuirib  to  th^  weight  of  their  debts. 

The  usurers  are  many,  and  they  charge  a  high  rate  of 


Hf!'  usury.  Their  accounts  ai-e  kept  in  an  unjust  manner,  and 
fo''*  when  one  falls  into  the  claws  of  the  usurer  it  takes  three 
or  four  generations  to  become  free  again.  They  arbitrarily 
take  your  stock,  your  draft-oxen,  your  tools,  your  rice 
and  whatever  else  you  possess,  and  if  you  dare  to  make  ob- 
jections they  beat  you  blue,  yellow,  green  and  black. 
"But  if  the  people  of  the  Santhal    country    remain 
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pauper*  though  they  are  strong  and  able-bodied  they 
surely  have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves.  For  if  people 
have  no  oxen  of  their  own  they  can  easily  borrow  a  yoke  of 
oxen  at  the  rate  of  four  rupees  a  year.  And  if  a  man  has 
many  children  he  may  exchange  for  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
then  it  costs  him  nothing( !) ;  but  'the  child    works    for 

'  the  four  rupees  at  the  house  of  the  owner  of  the  oxen.  Or 
a  man  may  plow  for  the  use  of  the  oxen,  and  then  it  does 
not  cost  him  anything  either( !).    He  may  plow  two  days 

■  for  the  owner  of  the  oxen,  the  latter  furnishing  the  break- 
fast, and  the  third  day  he  may  work  for  himself."  < 

The  rent  for  the  use  of  a  lot  is  from  six  to  eight  rupees 
a  year.  Of  the  crops,  the  king  receives  on-sixth  and  the 
peasant  five-sixths,  and  he  who  works  new  land  receives 
a  still  larger  share.  This  rent  is  not  too  high.  But  some 
men  are  so  lazy  that  they  cannot  make  themselves  break 
new  land,  and  therefore  they  make  no  headway.  Lazy 
people  do  no  work  thoroughly.  They  make  a  botch  of 
everything.  So  long  as  they  possess  anything  they  eat  jmd 
drink  and  play  the  sluggard.  "What  wonder,  then,  that : 
they  spend  their  whole  lives  in  penury?" 

There  are  some  poor  people  who  are  not  utterly  desti- 
tute. If  they  possess  nothing  of  their  own  they  work  for 
others  and  earn  something.  Such  poor  people  generally 
receive  aid.  'Their  children  are  apt  to  obtain  work  at  good 
pay,  and  they  are  permitted  to  glean  ears  of  grain  in  the 
harvest-field,  the  harvest  hands  leaving  some  grain  for 
them  intentionally. 

Persons  who  are  unable  to  work  are  aided  in  the  same 
way  if  they  have  no  relatives,  to  tnke  care  of  thenv 
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Orphans  who  have  no  relatives  are  cared  for  by  the 
head-man  or  his  assiatant.  In  such  cases  they  Uve  very 
pleasantly,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  treat  them  as  orphans 
When  these  children  are  grown,  arrangements  are  made 
for  their  marriage. 

In  former  times  there  were  no  beggars,  and  even  now 
there  are  but  few  that  have  learnt  from  the  Hindus  to  go 
begging  from  village  to  village.  This  is  not  a  necessarj 
evil,  for  those  who  are  willing  t^nrk  can  easily  support 
themselves.  "Sm*^^ 

"Only  persons  who  are  lame  or  blind  or  in  some  wa) 
unable  to  work  ought  to  be  seen  at  the  doors  begging  for 
food." 

"Some  good  people  who  easily  might  become  rich  pre 
fer  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  because  they  fear  the  evil 
eye  of  the  others.  It  is  claimed  that' certain  women  are 
very  envious.  Tliey  say,  ^This  one  and  that  one  has 
an  abundance  to  eat  and  drink,'  but  we  have  nothing  " 
Uy  means  of  their  evil  eye  such  women  spoil  everything, 
and  people  become  sick  and  quite  poor.  They  bury  e\)l 
spirits  with  the  rich,  who  therefore  must  die." 

In  days  of  old,  prosperous  people  helped  each  other 
when  necessary,  and  tven  now  this  practice  is  followed  b\ 
good  people.  They  go  to  each  other  for  kindling-fire, 
give  each  other  tobacco  and  lend  each  other  such  objects 
as  furniture,  hoes,  spades,  axes,  chisels,  augers,  plows, 
drags,  rice-pestles,  shovels,  baskets  etc. 

When  a  man  is  hard  uj)  for  a  cart  he  may  borrow  one 
for  a  day  without  pay.  But.  if  the  owner  of  the  oxen  hauls 
the  articles  he  must  receive  hig  board 
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They  also  assist  each  other  in  building  houses,  plowing, 
planting  rice,  digging  around  the  licUls,  cutting  rice  etc. ; 
and  those  who  receive  help  furnish  only  the  board,  and 
sometimes  liquor,  while  the  work  lasts. 

In  cases  of  sickness  they  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  each 
other,  sleeping  with  each  other  when  necessary,  fetching 
leaves  to  be  used  as  plates  at  meals,  cleaning  the  stable, 
pounding  rice  etc.,  and  those  who  know  something  about 
the  use  of  medicines  will  furnish  these  free  of  charge. 

On  such  occasions  they  always  receive  their  board 
'  .  where  the>'  stay,  and  when  the  sick  person  recovers  he 
'  invites  them  to  a  great  feast.  Those  who  furnished 
..  medicines  receive  a  present. 

After  the  rebellion  people  do  not  help  each  other  so 
much  as  they  did  before. 

Some  people  are  so  stingy  that  they  give  away  nothing 

,  even  if  they  have  a  great  deal,  and  they  never  help  anybody. 

But  such  hard-hearted  people  are  not  highly  esteemed,  and 

when  they  are  in  distress  themselves  no  one  looks  at  them. 

People  only  say,  "Tliis  is  retribution  from  God." 

People  al.so  lend  each  other  such  articles  as  rice,  salt, 
oil  etc.  But  only  for  «  short  time  If  something  is  lent 
out  to  be  kept  for  some  length  of  time  it  is  calljd  a  loan  at 
interest.  When  rice  is  loaned  Ihe  rate  of  interest  is  fifty 
per  cent.  Grain  for  seed  draws  one  hundred  per  cent, 
and  money  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  Santhals  are  verj'  fond  of  working  together.  When 
the  men  go  to  the  woods  to  cut  timber  for  a  plow,  a  plow- 
h%9fn  or  a  yoke,  to  chop  wood  for  fuel,  posts  or  beams, 
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they  alway*  go  in  a  body.    They  are  afraid  of  going  into 

the  woods  alone,  and,  l>esides,  the  work  is  easier  when 

several  persons  are  together. 

^i^'       When  they  go  to  the  Iting  or  the  usurer  they  always 

p*;'  go  in  a  body  in  order  that  they  may  assist  each  other. 

!$•         In  the  fall  they  prepare  their  thrashing-grounds  near 

■?■!    each  other  to  the  end  that  no  one  shall  be  left  alone  in  the 

I?,  night. 

av        The  boys  that  herd  the  stock  also  go  out  together  and 

^' ■  run  arounil  and  gather  their  (locks  alternately. 

1^;         The  women  also  go  together  when  they  fetch  water, 

i  i    fuel  or  leaves  and  when  they  go  to  the  market  to  sell  and 

m  buy. 

5*' .        When  the  people  of  a  village  are  not  at  work  they  go 

visiting  each  other.    The  men  always  devise  something 

that  serves  as  an  errand.    For    nistance,    they    ask    for 

tobacco,  inquire  about  the  health  of  the  family  fttc.    ' 
^  I 

£', ;        In  the  evening  they  gather  at  the  residence  of  the  head- 

^?J'  man  and  talk  about  ariything  "that  can  make  the  heart 

l^glad." 

!>  The  women  visit  each  other  on  the  pretext  that  they 

?'  want  fire.  But  their  "consultations"  usually  take  place 
when  they  go  to  (etch  water.  Then  they  talk  about  the 
woe  and  weal  of  the  village.    But  their  gatherings  are  not 

L-.  aKi-ays  so  innocent  as  those  of  the  men ;  for  their  conversa- 
tion often  leads  to  quarrels. 

\  Besides  relationship  through  birth  artd  marriage,  the 
Sahthals  also  recognize  village  relationship. 

To  certain  relatives  the  Santhal  may  say  "thou";  W- 
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some  he  must  say  "you  two"    (dual  form) ;  and  to  some 
he  must  say  "you  all"  (plural  form). 

Married  people,  parents,  children,  brothers  and  sisters 
and  grand-parents  to  their  grand-children,  uncles,  aunts, 
cousins  etc.,  —  all  these  may  say  "thou"  in  addressing  each 
other. 

A  person  must  always  say  "you  two"  to  his  sons-in-law 
and  daughters-in-law. 

Parents  whose  children  are  unite<l  in  marriage  always 
say  "yon  all"  to  each  other. 

Those  who  say  "thou"  to  each  other  use  "I"  when  they 
refer  to  themselves. 

T1k)<ic  who  say  "you  two"  call  them.selves  alone  "we 
two." 

Those  who  say  "you  all"  speak  of  themselves  as 
"we  all." 

A  person  .says  "you  two"  for  the  sake  of  politeness;  h<  ' 
(or  she)  wants  to  include  his  wife  (or  her  husband)  as  if 
both  of  them  were  present ;  and  the  expression  "you  all"  in- 
cludes tile  young  couple,  their  children  and  everything. 

When  I  was  a  young  boy*)  we  always  went  to  pay  our 
resi^cts  to  our  parents  as  soon  as  we  rose  in  the  morning, 
and  if  we  met  any  villagers  we  always  saluted  them.  When 
we  went  out  visiting  we  always  said  good-by  to  our 
parents,  an<l  we  saluted  them  when  we  returned  home. 
When  we  went  to  feasts  we  always  called  at  the  residence 


*)  Kolean  was  almost  ninety  years  old  when  he  told 
this  to  Skrefsrud. 
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of  the  head-man  to  pay  him  our  rcs|)cct!i,  aii<l  this  was 
.  repeated  ii|)on  our  return. 

■  Tlie  yonng  people  never    antagonized    tlieir    elders. 

■  Tliey  did  not  even  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  ol<l  |>eople. 
Nor  didf'  we  drink  liquor. 

The  women  listened  very  attentively  to  the  word')  of 
thf  men,  and  tliey  never  woie  their  hair  loose  in  tlic  pres- 
ence of  tlic  men. 

The  villagcr.s  did  great  honor  to  the  hea(i-man  and  Iiis 
assistant,  and  the  latter  were  fjentic  and  fatherly  and  did 
nothing  without  consulting  the  people. 

But  now  the  times  are  bad.  The  women  do  not  sub- 
mit to  their  husbands,  and  the  children  do  not  obc\  their 
])arents.  They  are  refractory,  they  do  not.  salute  each 
other  but  pass  by  like  animals.  Dnys  and  girls  drmk 
fearfully,  and  when  older  people  approach  they  do  not 

■  rise.  When  their  parents  scohl  them  they  either  become 
ibpsive  or  run  away,  and  then  their  parents  must  talk 
gently  to  them  in  order  to  coax  them  to  return. 

The  women  and  the  children  run  the  world  now- 
a-<lays.  Some  of  them  are  still  gjood ;  but  the  great  body 
of  them  are  base  and  depraved. 

Now  the  head-man's  decisions  are  favorable  to  him 
wlio  pays  the  most,  an<l  the  people  do  not  mind  their 
chief.  Old  people  whose  children  are  joined  in  matrimony 
quarrel.  In  days  of  old  tliere  was  only  joy  and  yieme  l>e- 
tween  them. 

The  |)eople  of  a  village  are  bound  together  bv  ties 
pf  friendship,  of  course.  But  there  are  different  grades 
of  friendship. 
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Some  are  friends  above  others,  and  some  are  on  very 
good  terms  with  each  other;  l)i<t  only  a  few  are  cultivating 
an  intimate  friendship,  and  none  lias  more  than  one 
thoroughly  confidential  comrade. 

In  distress  and  danger  a  man  will  risk  even  his  life  for 
the  sake  of  a  good  comrade. 

Bosom  frienil.s  tell  their  joys  and  ^^rieh  to  each  other 
*',-'and  stand  liy  each  otiicr  in  all  emergencies.  The  old  people 
^*  '  of  the  village  are  very  good  friends.  But  the  best  friend- 
ly; ship  is  contracte<l  in  early  youth,  as  between  shepherd  boys 
!^r  -  who  are  always  goo<l  comrades. 

Among  comrades  tlicre  are  certain  ones  whose  hearts 
are  bound  together.  They  play  the  fhite  together,  shoot 
birds  and  rabbits  together,  sing  together,  assist  each  other 
in  gathering  the  cattle,  eat  from  the  same  plate  and  <livWe 
the  game  that  tliey  kill.  Those  who  become  fast  friends 
when  they  are  young  retain  the  same  feeling  when  they 
become  old.    They  become  friends  for  life. 

If  they  part  to  go  to  different  places  but  meet  again 
later  on  there  is  great  joy,  and  they  fxpress  this  by  kiss- 
ing. 

When  two  girls  enter  into  such  intimate  friendship 
they  confirm  it  at  a  certain  feast  by  fastening  leaves  from 
the  karam  tree  (odina  cordifolia)  in  each  other's  hair, 
whereupon  they  bow  to  the  assemblage  and  serve  out 
liquor.  They  no  longer  call  eacti  other  by  their  names 
but  use  the  expression  "karam  twig". 

In  our  day  it  happens  that  good  friends  and  comrades 
lose  their  mutual  affection  because  their  hearts  are  de- 
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praved.  "People  are  l>ecoming  very  selfish  and  think  only 
o(  their  own  well-being,  aivl  (or  all  they  care  their  fel- 
low-men may  go  to  the  dogs." 

The  Santhals  arc  proud  b(  their  village  if  it  enjoys  a 
gooil  reputation.  Hut  if  llic  village  or  one  of  its  in- 
habitants is  not  considered  rci)ulal>le  the  inhabitants  feel 
this  as  a  ilisgrace. 

When  a  man  qnarrcis  with  some  one  from  another  vil- 
lage all  his  neighbors  side  with  liini.  If  something  objec- 
tionable is  heard  about  a  village,  complaint  is  made  to  the 
head-man,  who  immediately  snmmons  the  party  concerned 
and  demands  that  the  charges  be  proven.  If  they  can- 
not be  proven  fines  must  be  paid. 

When  a  village  has  become  famojis  its  inhabitants 
"fefel  tall  as  moimtains"  when  they  meet  people  from 
other  villages. 

They  art  proud  of  Ibc  fame  of  their  village  no  matter 
how  bad  thcv  mav  be  tlieniselves 
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TraiU  of  Character.— I'fide,  -Angtr  and  KreifulneM.- Jealousy,—' 
Envy.— Hate  and  Vindictivenesi.— BiuineM — Buying  and  Selling.— . 
Debt  and  Loans. 

Sensible  people  are  not  proud.  It  is  only  fools  that 
swell  up  like  a  frog.  Such  persons  are  despised  by 
all.  When  one  that  has  lived  in  poverty  gets  hold  of  a 
little  money  or  sneaks  into  a  better  position,  his  pride 
rises  rapidly.  A  proverb  says:  When  a  servant  has  be- 
come head-man  or  a  servant  girl  the  wife  of  a  head-man, 
twelve  wagons  will  not  liolil  their  pride. 

This  has  been  proven  again  and  again.^  Village  mes- 
sengers have  often  become  head-men  and  parganas  by 
corrupt  means.  Such  men  in  particiilar  have  swellled  tip 
like  a  boil,  and  their  wives  despise  the  poor.  Some  girls 
think  they  are  pretty,  and  their  aim  is  to  be  praised  as 
veritable  birds  of  paradise,  though  they  be  as  ugly  as  night- 
owls. 

The  Santhals  can  stand  no  teasing.  Nor  are  the  men 
very  prone  to  make  fun  c>f  others.  But  the  women  are 
often  so  addicted  to  .sarcastic  talk  that  they  make  life 
a  burden  to  their  men. 
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The  Santhals  are  not  hot-headed  like  the  Hindus. 
But  they  may  become  quite  fierce,  and  then  they  are  apt 
to  use  their  canes.  It  talces  less  to  offend  the  women,  and 
they  are  easily  made  fretful  and  cross.  If  you  ask  them  a 
question  when  they  are  in  this  mood  you  receive  no  de- 
cent answer,  an<l  if  you  talk  to  them  they  bark  out  like  a 
mad  dog.  This  applies  also  to  young  women  and  £^rls. 
r  If  a  man  flies  into  a  passion  he  will  soon  cool  ofT, 
but  a  woman  must  be  maneuvere<l  in  various  ways  before 
her  mind  returns  to  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

Some  men  are  unable  to  control  themselves  when  they 
become  angry,  and  they  give  you  mean  answers  when  you 
ask  them  about  something.  But  when  the  women  have 
the  blues  they  are  snappish  even  when  you  speak  kindly 
to  them. 

"Long  ago  we  were  very  particular.  The  people  had 
jome  ri^ious  fear,  and  for  that  reason  the  men  did  not 
look  to  each  other's  wives. 

"If  some  one  trespassed  against  another  man's  wife 
her  husband  would  forthwith  decapitate  the  transgressor, 
and  for  this  reason  there  was  little  occasion  for  suspicion." 

But  now-a-days  people  are  not  so  strict.  Capital 
punishment  has  been  discarded,  and  as  lawlessness  in- 
creases no  one  feels  safe.  Men  and  women  suspect  each 
other,  and  there  is  no  happiness  in  their  homes.  They 
also  suspect  each  other  without  grounds,  especially  the 
women.  As  soon  as  a  man  looks  at  another  woman  his 
wife  is  apt  to  accuse  him  of  infidelity,  and  this  gives  rise 
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to  much  quarreling  and  beating.  The  everlasting  whining 
of  the  women  has  led  many  a  good  man  to  take  a  second 
wife  unto  himself.  ' 

For  ages  the  Santhals  have  been  inclined  to  be  envi- 
bus  of  each  other.  But  now  they  are  worse  than  before. 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  very  extensively  to  the  men, 
excepting  some  young  men  when  the  girls  they  are  fond  of 
.  prefer  other  men  ■\\xt  the  women  are  fearfully  jealous. 
They  envy  those  who  are  more  prosperous  than  them- 
selves, and  especially  those  whom  they  take  to  look  better. 
They  have  a  grudge  against  those  who  do  riot  want  to 
marry  them,  and  through  envy  they  learn  to  practice 
witchcraft,  "eating"  such  men  or  the  girls  that  these  wish 
to  marf>'.  The  mtitm'  envy  among  the  wives  of  brothers 
spreads  likei  leprosy. 

At  leasy  one-liaU  of  the  charges  made  and  the  fine.') 
paid  are  due  to  envy.  The  women  not  only  feed  their  own 
envy,  they  "rat",  and  they  stir  up  their  husbands  and 
relati\'es  until  the  whole  village  is  ablaze. 

The  Santhals  are  not  strong  haters.  They  are  more' 
apt  to  become  furiously  angry.  But  their  anger  'is  of 
short  duration.  People  that  hate  will  not  betray  their 
feelings  to  you :  tliey  are  more  apt  to  talk  pleaaantly  and 
obligingly  to  you ;  but  they^will  not  let  you  alone  until 
they  have  paid  you  in  fuHr 

Woman's  l;ate  is  terrible.  Jf  smoulders  like  burning 
colls  in  the  ashes,  and  the  women  are  not  contented  until 
they  have  quite  destroyed  the  object  of  (heir  hate.    They 
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approach  you  like  the  inake  that  bites  in  the  dark,  ■\n(l 
Jl  '  you  are  not  aware  lof  it  until  the  poison  has  commenced 
|t);  '  to  act. 

p' : ,  We  are  told  that  in  olden  times  there  was  neither 
^''  ;<  pioney  nor  trade.  The  people  obtained  all  thejr  neces- 
"■";'-  saries  from  the  ground,  or  they  prepared  them  with  their 
l^lv    own  hands. 

^y ,  The  chief  articles  of  food  were  rice,  maize  anW  other 
f:\.v '  kinds  of  grain,  herb«  and  vegetables,  birds,  swine.  g9at*, 
"h  s    hares  etc 

t  ;  It  was  Customary  to  extract  salt  •hvm  earth,  and  oil 

%;      was  pressed  out  of  different  kinds  of', wild  fruit.     The 
[;■ ,      people  made  their  own  clothes,  forged  their  own  weapons, 
;•       tjiade  baskets  and  earthen  jars,  kettles  etc. 
J' ,  It  is  not  kno\vn  whether  gold  was  found  in  olden  times. 

V   '  At  a  later  date  a  tribe  began  to  trade  by  exchanging 

V.  goods,  and  since  the  introduction  of  silver  and  copper 
■ ;       coins  these  have  been  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

In  our  day  both  men  and  women  are  verj-  lazy.    They 

neither  press  oil.boil  salt  nor  weave  cloth.     They  buy 

;■.  ■    everything,  and  therefore  we  Santhals  have  been  impover- 

;      ished  and  plunged  into  d«6t  over  head  and  ears  to  the 

)       money  brokers. 

'^\  In  times  of  old  »>  one  ran  into  debt  to  the  usurer,  nor 
ri' ■  were  there  any  money  brokers. 

"It  was  in  Sikhar  that  the  usurers  for  the  first  time 
!'•       got  hold  of  us.    Since  that  time  we  have  been  in  their 

h-,  power,  and  like  vultures  do  they  pounce  down  upon  u» 
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and  tear  a«  to  pieces.    We  pay  and  pay  uiftil  we  are  ut- 
terly impoverished,  and  still  the  debt  remains." 

We  have  an  adage  which  says:  "A  Hindu  usurer  is 
like  a  hyena;  he  chews  even  the  dry  bones."  It  was  really 
they  that  drove  us  out  of  Sikhar. 

At  first  they  did  not  charge  a  very  high  rate  of  interest. 
"They  demanded  only  twenty-five  per  cent  whether  it 
was  money  or  rice.  But  little  by  little  they  began  to  prac- 
tice their  unjust  extortion.  If  you  owe  them  three  or  four 
rupees  they  will  carry  oflf  every  yoke  of  oxen  you  have, 
and  if  you  make  any  objection!  they  threaten  you  with 
blows.  ■ 

"But  we  too  are  to  blame.  People  run  into  debt  jvith- 
out  thinking  of  their  ability  to  pay.  Even  if  they  have 
the  necessary  means  they  s#e  in  no  hurry  to  pay;  interest 
added  to  interest  swells  the  debt  far  l>eyond  control;  and 
then  comes  the  usurer  to  strip  the  place  of  everything." 
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AmuMimnu  and  Sporti.— Singing  ind  Dancing  — UrinkingV-Anw- 
iatm  and  Fable*— Mimlcfr'—Kiahing—Dittribution  oi  Ow  C■Wh.-<^ 
ririi  Trapfc  -r:  ^^ 

1^  .  .  To  enable  us  to  forget  our  troubles  and  sorrows  we 
|%i|'  have  amujienients  and  joys,  such  as  dancing,  singing,  beM- 
K';  ing  of  drums,  playing  the  comet  and  the  flute,  story-tel- 
g- ,:  ling,  hunting,  fishing  and  carousing. 
P" :  VVt  have  many  kinds  of  dancesf  and  every  dance  has 
;^i  a  song  of  its  own.  The  danccdnusic  is  furnished  by  drum 
'i,'  .  and  flute.  The  girls  arrange  themselves  in  one  row,  hold- 
ing each  other's  hands ;  the  boys  arrange  themselves  op- 
posite the  gi«l«,  but  they  do  not  hold  each  other's  hands. 
"Dancing  is  a  gfreat  amusement  for  boys  as  well  as 
for  girls.  They  wish  to  dance  the  whole  night  and  work 
during  the  day  without  feeling  tired  —  they  are  so 
happy!" 

The  old  folks  do  not  forbid  the  young  folks  to  dance. 
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On  the  contrary,  they  go  to  dances  themselves  as  lookers- 
Oil,  and  when  the  young  people  begin  to  get  dull  they 
say  to  them:  "Stop  now,  or  you  will  be  too  drowsy  to 
The  young  people  answer :  "All  right ; 
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we  shall  stop  at  once."    But  still  they  keep  on  until  they 
are  tired.  ^ 

As  a  rule  the  old  folks  do  not  dance  themselves  except 
at  certain  festivals.  ( 

Tlie  real  amusement  of  old  people  is  derived  from 
drinking  liquor. 

,\s  soon  as  they  grow  a  little  tipsy  they  begin  to  speak 
about  a  thousand  different  things,  about  the  old  country, 
the  land-owners,  the  usurers,  danciiir>,  singing  etc.    When 
they  Ijecomc  drunk  they  lie  down,  ^nd  that  is  the  end  <)f  ;■ 
their  happiness.  .   '  '; 

The  women  also  drink  a  great  deal.    Formerly  the  Wp- 
men  were  not  prone  to  drink,  and  young  l>oys  and  girlt^ 
did  not  drink.    But  in  our  times  everybody  drinks  so  that 
'  it  is  a  great  shame. 

Formerly  no  one  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  from 
metal  cups  but  only  from  small  leaf-cups.  But  now-a- 
days  people  will  drink  large  quantities  from  brass  bowls, 
and  yet  they  are  not  satisfied.  ' 

In  former  times  it  happened  only  occasionally  that  a 
man  drank  of  the  liquor  of  the  saloon-keeper,  but  now 
people  drink  at  his  place  until  they  are  compelled  to  beg 
for  food.  If  they  have  no  money  they  take  rice  or  grain 
as  long  as  there  is  any  in  the  house ;  and  when  they  return 
home  without  finding  a  good  meal  waiting  for  thto  Jhey 
abuse  their  wives.  ,  . 

If  they  have  no  rice«r  grain  they  drink  on  .trust,  and" 
in  the  fall  the  saloon-k^per  comes  and  carries  away  the 
thrashed  rice.  ,    , 
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The  wives  and  children  of  such  men  have  a  very  liard 

time  of  it.    Tliey  must  go  to  the  woo<ls  in  search  of  wild  ^ 
roots  and  herbs,  which  they  cook  and  eat. 

Formerly  people  did  not  drink  so  much  that  it  impaired  >sjt 

their  health  and  strength.    But  now  this  everlasting  drink-  ■'!»,] 

ing  of  liquor,  combined  with  early  marriages,  has  checked  '^ 

the  development  of  the  people,  renderiqg  them  small  and  t,j| 

dwarfish      Jfow  can  they  remain  strong  when  they  live  ''"' 
in  this  way? 

People  arc  very  fond  of  stories,  fables  and  riddles..      ^ 

W  hen  the  daughters  or  the  daughters-in-law  arc  busy  pre-  ;'' 

panng  supper  the  old  men  and  women  are  often  found  .'  '^^ 

telling  anecdotes,  fables  and  riddles  to  the  children.  ,'_'* 

If  some  one  has  many  stories  to  tell  the  young  |>eople  .^va 

of  the  village  will  gather  around  him.    Some  people  know  ■  I"* 

so  many  stories  that  tliey  can  keep  on  tellling  them  the  ,-foi 

wjiole  night  without  exhausting  their  supply  and  without  :-*^t 

tmng  their  hearers.  ,;^ 

The  >ouiig  people  learn  a  great  number  of  riddles,  .';'] 

which  they  propound  to  c.ich  other  the  whole  day  long.  ''M, 

1  he  toys  are  particularly  apt  at  learning  stories  and  '^'!f: 

fables,  and  if  the  girls  learn  any,  it  is  only  after  they  have  '|| 

grown  old  that  they  become  bold  enough  to  lefl  them  ";}] 

to  others  again.  a 

'-i4 
Most  fiblcs  treat  of  fo.xcs  and. jackals;  kings  are  usu-  '''>J 

ally  the" subjects  of  the  anecdotes;  and  the  riddles  cover   '--M 

practically  everything.  ■  "ii^ 

"Mimicry  is  one  of  our  amusements,  and  none  but  C^ 
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nymologiiU  are  successful  in  this  branch.    The  lookers-on 
laugh  antl  roar  for  all  ihey  are  worth. 

"The  mimics  ape  other  people's  faults,  for  instance* 
luJldness  between  man  ami  wife,  going  to  the  wife's  pa- 
rents, attempts  to  weep,  other  i>eople's  gait,  dancing  and 
way  of  eating,  man  and  wife  etc.  When  they  represent 
women  they  ape  their  clothes  and  voice,  and  the 
people  split  their  sides  with  laughing. 
g;  "Fishing  is  one  of  our  amusements.    We  fish  in  ponds 

^      and  rivers.  • 

"The  head-man  of  the  village  where  the  fish  is  to  be 
i'  caught  sends  word  to  the  people.  .\t  noon  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  villagers  convene.  If  there  are  unfavor- 
able omens  in  the  way  they  are  removed  by  means  of 
Mcritices  to  the  spirits,  and  the  work  of  mending  the  nets 
is  taken  hold  of.  Some  peq|)le  catch  fish  with  their  hands 
merely,  and  when  this  happens  they  make  a  great  fuss  foV 
pnre  joy." 

The  owner  of  the  pond  receives  one-third  of  the  catch, 

and  the  people  distribute  the  balance  among  themselves. 

If  the  fish  is  caught  in  a  river  one-third  of  it  goes  to  the 

head-man,  ^r  the  chiefs  if  the  river  forms  the  boundary 

lmc(j  between  two  villages. 

fi  ^herc  are  also  several  other  ways  of  fishing.     "For 

instttice,  we  bring  all  kinds  of  objects  from  the  woods 

and  nirow  them  into  the  water,  or  we  beat  the  water  with 

^       llieni  until  the  fish  get  drunk  and  come  to  the  surface." 

i  Sometimes  two  or  three  men  will  empty  a  pond  ^d. 

take  the  fish  remaining  on  the  bottom.  fj^ 
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Durini;  the  rainy  ncasori  wc  make  traps  which  we  place 
in  the  riverii  in  the  evening,  an<l  in  the  morning  wc  go 
out  to  fetch  the  fish  from/the  traps. 
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TWENTY  NINTH  CHAPTER. 

Hunting.— Uravc     Mm. - I'reparilioot.— S«crilicea The    Retpoa-' 

liWuj  M  The  I'riMt.— To  The  Wnods.— When  an  Animal  U  Killed  — 
Cowardice —"Fig*".— Hunting  Council.— Suprenie  Cooit.— The  Hoot 
Conlinued.— Diviaion  o(  The  Game. 

The  greatest  amii.scment  of  the  men  is  to  go  hunting. 
It  has  been  so  from  way  back,  and  no  matter  how  danger- 
ous it  is  tliey  will  not  give  it  up.  If  some  one  iloes  not 
want  to  join  the  hunting  party  he  is  called  an  old  woman. 

Our  forefathers  attacked  tigers  and  bears  without  fear. 
Sometimes  they  were  successful  ami  sometimes  they  were 
worsted,  and  the  case  is  the  same  now-a-days. 

As  every  village  has  its  priest  and  field  priest,  so  has 
every  district  its  forest  priest.  .\t  i\\e  pata  feast  the  Ibrest 
priest  carries  a  branch  around  and  .summons  the  people 
to  meet  on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain  place  to  go  hunting  in 
this  or  that  forest ;  "and  when  we  go  home  we  announce 
it,  each  in  his  own  village." 

Now  the  men  become  very  busy  repairing  their  sport- 
ing implements.  New  bow-strings  and  arrow-heads  are 
made,  and  the  ix)ints  of  the  latter  are  sharpened.     The 
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hattte-«x  and  the  kpcar  must  have  new  handle*  and  mutt 
lie  sharpened,  the  swords  nuiM  he  hiimished,  and  the  wo- 
men mult  prepare  food  lor  (he  cx|>edition. 

F.very  head-man  must  furnish  a  certain  (|uantity  of 
provisions  (or  general  use,  and  of  these  the  poor  people 
may  eat  if  they  have  no  fooil  of  their  own. 

The  priest  sacrifices  live  birds  to  the  gods,  and  at  cock- 
crow on  the  ilay  appointed  for  the  hunt  men  walk  out 
on  an  open  piece  of  ground  to  gather  all  the  men  of  the 
village.  They  carry  drums,  flutes  and  horns,  and  they  keep 
up  a  general  racket  until  all  the  men  are  present. 

When  they  are  all  there  they  shout  hurrah  and  start  oflf 
for  the  common  rendezvous,  where  they  eat  their  dinner. 

The  forest-priest  came  l)efore  day-break  to  tliis  place, 
and  he  lias  ever  since  been  engaged  in  pri>pitiating  the 
gods  hy  rubbing  a  leaf  with  oil. 

H  he  has  found  out  that  something  is  wrong  in  this  or 
that  direction  he  points  that  way  and  asks  for  the  names 
of  the  villages  located  there.  When  he  has  found  out  the 
names  of  all  the  villages  in  that  direction  he  makes  sacri- 
fices for  eich  one  in  particular,  and  if  it  is  found  that  a 
tiger  IS  going  to  kill  people  from  one  of  the  villages  he 
tells  this  to  them  and  urges  them  either  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter or  go  home.  They  answer:  "You  must  settle  the 
matter  on  our  behalf." 

The  priest  then  points  out  the  men  that  the  tiger  i» 
going  to  l<ill  and  removes  the  difficulties  by  sacrificing  a 
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bird  to  the  gods  anirraiillntf  oH  a  c«rtajn  prayer  formula 
to  the  go<l  of  (lay.  1^ 

Next  the  foreat  prieit  Acrifices  one  bird  to  his  own 
go<l  and  four  to  the  ^mMMT"'*'  "I'  *'*<>  ucrificet  some 
Vice,  haviiiK  first  punctured  his  own  body  ami  sprinkled 
a  little  blooil  on  the  rice. 

H  the  priest  fiiiils  out  while  he  is  on  the  way  that  some- 
thing is  llic  matter  with  this  nr  that  (urest  he  orders  a 
halt,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  proceed  until  the  proper 
sacrifices  have  been  made. 

He  allows  the  people  to  eat  the  sacrificed  birds.  But 
he  himself  nuist  not  eat  until  some  animal  has  been  hit 
l>y  an  arrow. 

While  the  priest  is  sacrificing,  his  feet  are  bound  to- 
gether aii<l  a  cap  is  pulled  down  over  his  eyes.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  ceremony  is  to  prevent  the  game  from  seeing 
the  hunter  and  running  away. 

When  he  has  finished  the  sacrifices  he  throws  himself 
down  on  the  ground ;  a  sword  is  moved  back  and  forth 
above  him;'*5n(l  some  one  says,  "A  big  beast  has  been 
killed" 

If,  however,  sonic  one  is  killed  by  a  bear  or  a  tiger  in 
spite  of  the  intercession  of  the  priest,  the  latter  is  assaulted. 
The  others  threaten  him"  with  their  battle-axes  and  canes, 
shouting:  "Kick  him !  He  has  led  us  astray  to  this  place 
to  be  killed!" 

Having  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  eaten  their  fill  frooi 
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the  victims,  the  whole  company  of  huntcn  enter  the  (oreat 
under  the  leademhip  cif  the  print. 

Some  men,  without  llie  Iwating  of  drums  and  without 
nuiie,  are  sent  ahead  to  lie  in  wait  while  the  re«t  mov* 
lilently  alonK  the  edge  of  the  forest  to  watch  in  case  tome 
game  thould  seek  a  refuse  elsewhere. 

The  main  force  is  divided  vip  into  several  parties  which 
start  out  in  <lifTereiit  dirtctions.  A  drum  accompanies 
each  |)arty,  and  this  is  worked  merrily  as  the  men  move 
ahead. 

When  a  man  runs  across  a  lia'e  or  a  bird  he  shouts  the 
name- of  the  animal,  and  if  he  strikes  a  larger  animal  he 
mentions  its  name  as  well  as  the  name  of  hii  own  village. 

When  an  animal  has  been  killed  the  people  cut  ofT  a 
front  quarter  and  the  neck,  and  if  it  is  a  large  animal  they 
cut  oflF  one  front  leg  and  the  neck.  This  they  immediately 
divide  among  themselves,  the  forest  priest  receiving  a  part 
of  the  neck. 

If  a  man  hits  an  animal  with  his  arrow  and  another 
man  kills  it.  the  latter  receives  only  a  part  of  the  shoulder, 
and  the  rest  of  the  animal  goes  to  the  former,  excepting 
one  front  quarter  and  the  neck. 

Wlien  some  one  sees  a  tiger  or  a  bear  he  gives  a  sig^l 
to  the  rcJt.  If  some  one  is  bitten  the  drummer  next  to 
him  gives  the  alann.  by  which  all  are  informed  tiut  an 
accident  has  taken  place.  Those  who  are  nearest  run  to 
the  place  at  once  and  give  medicine  to  the  wounded  man, 
after  which  they  continue  tlie  hunt. 
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Sometimes  there  are  10  many  luiiiterit  around  a  bear 
that  there  ii  no  chance  for  usiing  bow  and  arrow.  In 
•uch  caici  they  attack  him  with  stakes  and  poles  until  he 
bites  the  dust.  Sometimes  the  l)ear  iwes  that  he  has  no 
show  in  a  struggle,  and  then  he  will  suddenly  break 
through  a  row  of  men  and  run  away  grunting. 

When  some  one  is  attacked  by  a  tiger  it  is  generally 
'  his  brothers  or  intimate  friends  that  rixk  their  lives  by  in- 
terfering. The  result  is  either  that  they  save  the  man  or 
that  all  of  them  are  killed  by  the  tiger. 

The  men  of  our  day  are  great  cowards,  and  as  soon  as 
they  hear  the  word  "Tiger!  Tiger!"  they  show  a  clean  pair 
of  heels. 

In  the  evening  the  hunters  withdraw  from  the  woods 
and  meet  at  a  previously  appointed  place  to  spend  the 
night. 

When  they  have  gathered  they  divide  themselves  into 
g;roups,  one  group  for  each  village.  All  belonging  to 
the  same  village  bring  their  food,  and  they  eat  as  from  a 
common  table. 

It  happened  in  times  of  old,  we  are  told,  that  a  poor 
man  took 'a  bunch  of  figs  with  him,  and  when  the  people 
law  this  they  would  not  let  him  add  his  figs  to  their  com- 
mon stock ;  but  told  him  to  eat  his  fi^^s  and  go  and  hang 
himself.  This,  therefore,  was  all  the  food  the  poor  man 
had.  The  next  day  he  shot  a  big  animal,  and  instead  of 
giving  the  name  of  the  village  he  shouted  "figs!"  When 
the  animal  was  killed  and  his  neighbors  saw  who  had 
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shot  it  they  w«nte»l  to  knew  why  he  luwl  ihouted  "figi" 
initead  n(  the  name  of  their  village.  He  then  told  the  in- 
cident (rum  the  previous  evening,  how  his  neighlx>n  had 
denied  him  the  privilege  of  partaking  of  the  common  mesa. 
When  the  people  heard  this  they  •  reprimanded  them 
teverely  and  made  them  pay  heavy  fines.  Since  that  time 
no  !>ucli  tiling  has  happene<l. 

The  camp  where  the  hunters  cook  their  supper  pre- 
sents a  grand  and  picturesque  sight,  pile  upon  pile  of  twigs 
and  logs  burning  along  the  hillside. 

When  all  have  supped,  the  forest  priest  summons  the 
men  to  council- 
Each  village  is  represented  in  council  by  five  or  six  men. 
Some  of  Iheni  play  the  flute  or  sing  jolly  forest  songs,  and 
some  go  to  bed. 

The  b<iys  from  the  village  of  the  foreM  priest  walk 
from  camp  to  camp,  begging  ifterely  as  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment. They  receive  a  handful  of  rice  in  each  camp. 
Wherever  they  go  they  arouse  great  merriment  and  make 
the  people  laugh. 

The  forest  priest  presides  at  the  hunting-council.'  The 
men  sit  ilown  around  him  in  a  semi-circle,  the  most  promi- 
nent ones  next  to  him. 

When  all  are  properly  seated  the  forest  priest  says:v 
5  "Now.  gfiitlenien,  if  any  of  you  have  any  troubles,  quar- 
rels or  difficulties  let  them  be  heard.    We  are  getting  along 
well,  are  we  not?" 
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The  people  answer :  "By  means  of  your  benediction 
it  is  all  well  with  u(,  in  regaiid  to  both  !<ou|  and  bo<ly." 

To  this  the  forest  priest  replies:  "Our  well-being  it  diM 
to  dod't  blessing." 

Now  they  tell  their  difficulties,  one  after  the  other. 
For  instance,  one  steps  up  and  say« :  "I  have  had  a  quarrel 
about  a  hare  with  so  and  so  from  a  certain  village." 

"How?"  the  priest  aslcs. 

Another  answers,  "He  kicked  it  down  with  his  cane." 
A  third  one  insists  that  his  own  dog  caught  it. 

The  priest  now  asks  for  witnesses.  Several  are  men- 
lione<l,  and  the  priest  asks  them  up  and  cross  examines 
them  one  after  the  other.  The  one  who  proves  to  have 
been  the  first  to  hit  the  hare  receives  it.  < 

•       The  people  assist  the  priest  in  deciding  who  is  right; 
but  he  alone  announces  the  decision. 

If  there  are  no  witnesses,  or  the  witnesses,  from  selfish 
motives,  make  the  case  too  complicatetl  to  be  seen 
through,  the  priest  takes  the  arrows  of  the  two  parties 
at  sunrise  the  next  morning  and  sticks  them  inta  the 
gronnd.  He  puts  red  paint  on  the  arrows,  and,  standing 
above  them  and  holding  a  bowl  of  water  in  his  hand,  he 
says:  "O  God  and  Father!  We  decide<l  by  thy  grace; 
but  the  two  will  not  abide  by  our  decision.  Thou,  O 
Heavenly  Father,  fillest  up  the  heavens  as  we  are  scat- 
tered over  the  earth  —  we  handed  down  a  decision:  but 
as  our  verdict  is  not  acce|)tc(l  we  are  —  so  many  human 
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bcingi  —  without  blame.  Now,  thoii  knoweit  everythiiiK 
about  theie  two  men :    dccid«t  therefore,  who  it  right  I" 

Having  finiiheil  the  invocation,  the  prie«t  sayi  to  the 
conten<ling  parties :  "Worihip  the  goii  of  day  ami  take 
away  your  arr(\}«).  We  arc  free  from  all  reaponiibilitf. 
Each  of  you  muiit  take  hit  own.  Do  not  fear  \\i,  but  (ear 
Go.1.- 

Now  one  of  them  must  go  and  take  his  arrow,  laying: 
"I  appeal  to  God  as  a  witness;  if  I  act  unjustly  a  tiger  shall 
cat  me  while  I  am  hunting  in  this  forest.  Rut  if  I  am 
right  I  shall  return  home  unscathed." 

If  the  other  man  Is  equally  courageous  he  does  the 
same  thing.  If  not,  he  withdraws.  The  priest  then  emp- 
ties the  bowl  of  water  upon  the  grbuml  wTiere  the  jirrows 
stood,  saying:    "Judge  thou,  O  God,  between  them!" 

If  both  have  appealed  to  (io<l  in  flieir  oaths  they  are 
or(lere<)  to  hunt  together  during  that  day.  It  is  said  that 
they  meet  a  tiger  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  It  will  first 
attack  the  one  who  spoke  the  truth,  but  without  doing 
him  any  harm.  Then  it  will  turn  to  the  one  that  lied  aii.-i 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  "We  have  seen  this  so  often.  If 
he  escapes  the  tiger  he  wilt  surely  lose  his  life  by  lome 
other  accident." 

When  a  case  has  been  settled  in  (council  the  forest  priest 
sayt:  "Gentlemen,  if  there  are  more  quarrels  to  settle 
you  itiay  state  your  cases." 

Then  sorne  one  may  step  up  and  say,  "The  head-man 
and  the  five  have  punished  me  in  a  despotic  manner  I" 
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Or,  "The  pargana  and  the  Reading  head-men  have 
judged  unfairly  in  regard  to  my  land  (or  my  son-in-law  or 
niiy  daughter-in-law)"  or,  "They  have,  without  cause, 
branded  me  as  a  witch" ;  or,  "The  people  in  my  village  have 
shut  my  door  (excommunicated  me)  without  cause".  They 
hf^ve  a  great  many  complaints  to  make.  .  % 

The  hunting-council  is  the  supreme  court  of  the  San- 
<hals.  There  the  parganas,  the  governors  and  the  leading 
men  must  refrain  from  wrong-<loing.  Common  people, 
great  and  small,  are  judge  and  jury  there,  and  if  the  rulers 
have  wronged  anylxwly  they  will  now  be  made  to  suffer 
for  it. 

Some  of  those  unscrupulous  fellows  stay  away  from  thf 

council  entirely  because  they  are  either  afraid  or  ashamed.  ^ 

If  they  do  not  attend,  the  next  day  the  people  assemb'e 

and  fetch  them  by  main  force,  and  if  it  is  proven  that 

jthey  have  practiced  injustice  they  are  heavily  fined.         V 

"In  this  council  justice  prevails.  In  the  villages  the 
parganas  and  the  head-men  may  tyrannize  us.  But  at  the 
annual  hunting-council  they  cannot.subdHe  us.  There  they 
pull  their  tails  between  their  legs  like  dogs  that  are 
ashamed.  Therefore  we  poor,  wretched  people  expect 
great  things  frohi  this  council.  ' 

"The  whole  night  is  devoted  to  the  trial  and  settle- 
ment of  lawsuits,  singing,  playing  the  flute  and  dancing 
'until  daybreak. 

^'      "Then  they  cook  and  eat  their  breakfast.    When  the 
priest  has  performed  the  usual  sacrifices  they  proceed  to 
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another  forest,  where  they  hunt  till  noon.  Then  they  'start 
on  their  way  home. 

"In  days  of  old  the  hunt  was  occasionally  continued 
for  five  days.    But  nbw  there  is  not  so  much  timber  left. 

"When  the  hunters  return  to  their  respective  villages 
their  people  gather  around  them,  wash  their  feet  and  con- 
gratulate them  upon  returning  home  after  having  escaped 
misfortune  and  death.  It  is  said.  Woman's  danger  is  child- 
birth, man's  is  the  chase;  if  you  escape  thew  you  will 
escape  many  a  hard  struggle." 

Having  dined,  the  hunters  gather  to  divide  the  game. 
The  one  who  first  hit  the  animal  receives  the  hind-quarters 
aria  parts  of  the  head,  the  middle  part  and  the  liver  The 
priest  receives  a  piece  of  meat  antj  the  liver  to  sacrifice  to 
the  gods.  The  man  that  first  hit  the  animal  gives  a  piece  of 
meat  to  the  head-man.  The  officials  and  the  village  mes- 
senger also  receives  a  little,  and  the  drummer  is  not  forgot- 
ten either.  What  remains  is  dividid  among  the  hunters.  But 
they  leave  a  little  for  those  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
hunt.  Hares  and  other  small  game  are  divided  among  the 
hunters,  the  others  receiving  nothing. 
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THIRTIETH  CHAPTER. 

* 

Thre*   kind*  oi  Council*.— European  Lawi.— Increuiog   Meiut*- 
ciooutu.— Ridiculotti  Oath.— Diflercnl  Crimef.— The  Bengali*. 

TheSanthalshave  three  kinds  of  councils:   The  village, 
or  head-man's  council ;  the  council  o(  the  parganas ;  and , 
the  hunting,  or  what  may  be  called  the  national  council.  '| 

The  head-man  presides  at  the  village  council  and  passes 
sentences ;  but  the  village  five  assist  him  in  judging. 

A  pargana  is  at  the  head  af  several  villages.     Some 
parganas  have  many  villages  in  their  district,  others  have 
only  a  few.    Appeals  may  be  made  from  the  village  coun- 
cil to  the  pargana.     At  his  council  the  head-men  of  illf^ 
district  act  as  ailvi.sers.-  'I*. 

Appeals  may  be  made  from  the  parganas'  council  to 
the  hunting-council,  at  which  the  forest  priest  preside*, 
and  at  which  every  Santhal  is  entitled  to  have  a  voice. 

The  pargana  receives  annually  as  his  salary  from  each 
/village  in  his  district :  one  mpee,    a    little    butter    and 
eighty  cobs  of  Indian  com.     The  country  head-man  re-:, 
ceives  from  each  of  the  same  villages ;  eight  annas,  a  little 
clarified  butter  and  forty  cobs  of  corn. 
(309j 
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This  is  what  they  (onneriy  received.  But  since  the 
arrival  o(  the  Europeans  tilings  have  been  wholly  shaken 
tip  in  Santhalistan.  Now-a-days  the  decisions  are  favorable 
to  those  who  pay  most  liberally,  and  poor  people  who 
are  unable  tb  pay  are  simply  turned  away  when  they  pro- 
pose to  sue  somebody. 

"Nor  <lo  people  generally  do  what  is  right.  They  neither 

^^  tell  the  village  head-man,  nor  complain  to  the  pargana, 

'^nor  appeal  to  the  national  council.     Even  quarrels  be- 

'  tween  husband  and  wife  these  idiots  carry  at  once  to  the 

Europeans  I    What  a  shame !    The  ra.scally  lawyers  cheat 

them  out  of  very  large, amounts  of  money. 

"They  put  each  other  into  prison,  and  mutual  hatred 
keeps  on  smouldering  like  fire  in  sawdust.  This  is  their 
reward  for  having  abandoned  the  methods  of  administer- 
ing justice  which  were  in  vogue  among  their  forefathers. 

"Let  great  criminals  be  taken  to  the  European  courts ; 
but  why  should  we  burden  them  %vith  cases  which  we  have 
been  in  tht  habit  of  settling  among  ourselves  from  olden 
times? 

"From  the  earliest  times  until  very  lately  the  Santhals 
knew  nothing  about  lying.  They  told  exactly  what  they 
knew  about  friend  and  foe,  relative  or  stranger,  indiscrim- 
inately. But  since  the  Europeans  appeared  among  us 
people  have  actually  been  hung  for  telling  the  truth.  There 
were  no  witnesses  to  testify  to  their  crimes,  and  if  they 
themselves  had  maintained  that  they  were  innocent  they- 
would  have  been  acquitted.    , 
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"In  our  counciU  we  did  not  examine  the  witnesses  one 
by  one ;  but  we  summoned  them  and  examined  them  alt 
at  once,  and  yet  no  one  would  tell  a  falsehood. 

"Now-a-days  our  people,  having  learned  rascality  from 
the  Bengalis,  will  sell  their  souls  and  their  honor  for  a 


do  not  understand 
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ist  rates. 
Tirefathers,  and 
them  from  ever 


bowl  of  liquor ;  and  as  our  mag 
our  language  they  cannot  dia 
falsehood.    They  are  led  astr^ 
and  so  we  get  no  just  decision 

"No  one  respe'cts  th^ 
:•■  Let  them  but  take  an  oat] 
their  whole  soul  will  tr 
telling  a  lie  in  court. 

"One  or  two  magistrates  have  made  Bengalis  prepare 
an  oath  in  our  tongue;  but  we  only  laugh  at  it,  because 
it  really  woiks  against  him  who  administers  the  oath. 
The  oath  reads  thus:  'Speak  the  truth ;  if  I  lie,  the  tiger- 
god  will  eat  yqu!"  The  witness  repeats:  'Speak  the  truth; 
if  I  lie,  the  tiger-god  will  eat  you!"  Why  should  this  oath 
make  the  witness  fear?" 

Kidnapping,  manslaughter  and  wife  abduction  are  I 
crimes  for  which  the  laws  of  the  Santhals  prescribe  death. 
Children  were  sometimes  kidnapped  and  .sacrificed  to  the 
gods.  When  a  kidnapper  was  caught  in  the  act  he  had 
to  p,ny  for  it  with  his  own  life,  and  there  were  no  lawful 
means  by  which  his 'execution  could  be  prevented. 

When  one  person  killed  another  by  carelessTshooting 
while  they  were  hunting,  the  people  would  generally  in- 
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*  quire  into  the  matter  at  once.  In  nich  cases  the  killer 
would  be  made  to  stand  where  the  killed  man  had  (alien, 
aiKl  a  relative  of  the  latter  would  be  placed  where  the 
former  had  been  standing.  If  he  could  hit  the  killer  with 
an  arrow  the  crime  of  the  latter  was  atoned  for ;  but  if  he 
missed  him  the  guilty  man  was  liberated. 

If  one  was  killed  by  an  arrow  which  had  passed  through 
an  animal,  the  one  that  shot  the  arrow  would  be  placed 
at  the  same  distance  as  the  killed  man  froM  another  ani- 
mal. If  an  arrow  passed  through  the  animal  and  after- 
wards killed  the  guilty  man,  his  crime  vyas  thereby  pun- 
ished ;  othcnvise  the  killer  was  liberated. 

The  husband  of  an  abducted  woman  would  pursue  her 
and  her  seducer  and  kill  both  of  them  without  trial.  His 
relatives  might  assist  him  in  tracking  them,  but  he  had 
to  slay  them  with  his  own  hand.  Now-a-days  the  elopers 
are  not  killed,  but  the  seducer  has  to  pay  five  rupees  to 
save  his  neck. 

Those  who  married  women  against  their  will  were 
formerly  punished  very  severely.  Such  men  had  their 
right  arm  lopped  off  and  one  of  their  eyes  gouged  out, 
besides  being  compelled  to  pay  heavy  fines.  Now  they 
may  save  both  arm  and  eye  by  paying  five  rupees.  But 
they  are  also  scourged  and  fined. 

Formerly  witches  were  put  to  public  shame  and  after- 
wards chased  out  of  the  village.  In  exceptional  cases  they 
were  killed.  Even  now  they  are  expelled,  and  occasionally 
killed.    "But  this  is  unjust;  for  our  ancestors  did  not  do 
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so.  Bat  if  some  one  in  his  anger  beat  them  to  death  he 
was  not  punished,  because  such  killing  was  not  loolced  upon 
M  murder. 

'Those  who  committed  adultery  or  married  a  relative 
or  a  person  from  another  caste  were  excommunicated. 
This  practice  is  still  in  vogue,  though  the  Santhals  of  our 
day  are  very  careless  in  this  respect.  There  are  several 
who  are  gitilty,  but  nothing  is  done  with  them. 

"Stealing  was  unknown  among  the  ancient  Santhals. 
But  now  they  have  been  taught  stealing  by  the  Bengalis." 

Only  one  kind  of  stealing  has  been  known  from  olden 
times.  When  sheep  or  goats  strayed  and  were  lost  to  their 
owners,  the  people  in^he  village  where  they  went  would 
kill  and  eat  them.  If  the  owner  of  the  animals  found 
out  what  had  become  of  them  and  could  prove  it,the  village 
had  to  furnish  an  equal  number  of  sheep  or  goats  and 
pay  a  fine  of  one  anna.  In  our  day  everything  is  submit- 
ted to  the  magistrates. 

"Abortion  is  known  to  the  Santhals  from  olden  times. 
If  it  was  proven  botli  the  one  that  administered  the  medi- 
cine and  the  onelhat  took  it  were  fined  ten  rupees  each. 
Now  such  crimes  are  mibmitted  to  the  magistrates." 

When  anyone  wantonly  slandered  another  he  would 
have  to  pay  one  rupee  and  four  annas  to  wipe  out  the 
slander,  and  an  equal  amount  to  the  five. 

Only  drunken  men  are  guilty  of  .sodomy.  Formerly 
we  used  to  give  such  persons  a  thorough  thrashing  and 
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fine  them  ten  rupeeit.    I  do  not  know  whether  such  cases 
^v    may  be  taken  to  the  magistrates  or  not  in  our  days. 
J^.         A  few  other  indecent  sins  are  to  be  found  among  us, 
|<':>. and  they  cannot  be  mentioned  in  public. 
fc  He  tliat  destroys  another  man's  property  shall  pay 

|;;:  the  damage  as  well  as  a  reasonable  fine. 
;.  W'e  fine  both  parties  who  have  beaten  each  other  if 

;■;■    botli  arc  at  fault,  other\vise  only  one  of  them. 
■!■'         "If  two  cows  butt  each  other  so  that  one  of  them  is 
],'     killed  the  surviving  one  is  kept  as  compensatien." 

If  any  one  niakes^  false  complaint  or  an  unjust  de- 
mand we  turn  the  tanles  on  him  and  punish  him. 
r  If,  a  girl  climbs  a  tree  in  the  sacred  grove  or  enters 

the  iimer  apartment  of  a  house,  both  of  which  acts  ire 
forbidden,  she  shall  provide  the  animal  to  be  sacrificed 
(or  such  crime. 

Disputes  about  boundary  lines  are  referred  to  the  par- 
gana,  Avho,  in  company  with  the  head-mfSn-ef  the  neigh- 
boring villages,  decides  the  matter.  Quarrels  about  land 
are  settled  by  the  head-man  and  the  fiv.e,  the  losing  party 
being  fined. 

Such  difficulties  as  these  were  unknown  to  us  until 
'-'.  quite  recently.  But  owing  to  the  teachings  of  the  Ben- 
'^  galis  our  whole  country  is  now  troubled  with  them. 
^'^ '  "Now-a-days  the  Bengalis  deprive  us  of  our  villages, 
' "  encroach  upon  our  boundaries  and  annex  our  lands.  Our 
s  people  say :  'The  Bengalis  enter  like  a  needle  and  swell 
>-  out  like  a  plowshare  1'     They  also  make  us  dispute  and 
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quarrel.  Wherever  they  are  there  is  no  peace.  They  rob 
us  of  everything  by  means  of  false  witnesses,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates do  not  understand  our  speech'.  I  fancy,  therefore, 
that  some  day  we  shall  have  to  decamp  and  fleo^mewhere 
else.  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  us^Eanthals 
if  there  had  been  no  Bengalis  among  us." 


^ 
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ReHgion  and  Worship.— The  Day^God.—  A  Married  Couple. — De- 
voured all  His  Soni.— Different  Gods. — Sacrifices.— The  Fe8ti\al  of  the 
First  Fruits.— Janthar. — Sohrae  —Busy  Time  for  The  PriMt.— "Blessing 
the  Cows". -Ox-Dance  etc.— Sakrat.— Thatching  Festival.— Flower- 
Festival— Impersonating  Gods.— Sacrificing  their  own  Blood.-  Family 
Gods.— Too  Many  Gods  etc 

In  the  beginning  the  Santhals  had  no  gods.  Their 
original  fathers  worshiped  God  alone.  Since  we  admitted 
gods  we  have  gradually  forgotten  God.  Only  his  name 
remains,  and  most  of  the  people  of  our  age  do  not  even 
know  his  name.  We,  wlio  have  learnt  the  traditions, 
and  one  or  two  other  venerable  men  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  not  entirely  forgotten  it. 

At  the  present  <lay  people  seem  to  think  that  the  day- 
god^is  God,  and  when  they  take  an  oath  they  turn  their 
cf^  to  the  sun  and  call  him  God.  But  we  teachers  have 
retained  the  knowledge  from  our  forefathers,  that  God  is 
not  identical  with  the  sun.  He  is  not  visible  to  the  hu- 
man eye,  but  he  himself  sees  everything.  He  made  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  men  and  animals,  birds,  all  flying 
and  creeping  things,  fish,  plants,  in  fact  everything  that 
exists.  He  supports  everything  and  everybody,  great  and 
[Ji6]  I 
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until.    It  is  he  that  gives  life  and  talces  it  am^y.    Neither  ^^ 

life  nor  deatli  is  dependent  upon  the  dictuii^of  gods  or  j% 

men.    It  is  God  tliat  has  appprtioned  us  our  ^easure,  and  ..j^ 

until  that  is  full  no  one  can  remove  us.    As  we' lived  here,  W 

•o  shall  we  have  good  or  evil  in  the  next  world  according  ;:^ 

to  his  command.  '  ■'0 

We  think  the  day-god  is  good.    He  produces  morning  's;^ 

and  evening,  he  gives  sunshine  and  rain;  therefore  we  ap-  ''fc 

peal  to  his  mercy  on  special  occasions.                   i  ^,^ 

The  day-god  is  a  man,  the  moon  is  his  wife,  and  the  /:ji 

stars  their  children.    Our  forefathers  held  that  this  mar-  £,iji 

ried  couple  had  numerous  offspring,  the  boys  remainmg;  -  ;| 
with  their  father,  the  girls  with  their  mother.  The  heatV:'  (^ 
of  the  sun  and  the  day  stars  made  the  earth  feel  as  though"'  '  fi 

it  were  going  to  be  burnt,  so  the  moon  said  to  the  sun :  ^'| 

"Let  us  eat  up  our  children,  otherwise  mankind  will  '^ 

be  burnt  up."  jj 

Then  the  sun  said :  ;.'| 

"You  eat  your  daughters  first,  and  if  men  feel  no  re-  ! J 

lief  thereby  I  will  eat  my  sons."  /'jw 

Then  the  moon  (o  woman,  we  know  thy  tricks !)  cov-  ;:^ 

ered  up  her  daughters  with  a  large  barnboo  basket  and  said  il 

to  her  husband :  g 

,  "I  have  gobbled  up  all  of  mine,  but  the  heat  is  as  'm 

great  as  ever.    Mankind  cannot  be  saved  until  you  have  ;'^ 

eaten  up  yours  too."  ;-:$ 

Thus  she  hoodwinked  her  husband,  and  he  was  stupid  ,y-}i 

enough  to  eat  up  all  his  sons.  ■}& 
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When  night  came  he  noticed  that  her  daughters  still 
exi.ned.  He  flew  intc;^  a  Curious  rage  and,  grasping  a 
sword,  he  hewed  off  a  part  of  her  body.  He  would  have 
put  an  end  to  her  altogether  if  she  had  not  Appeased  him 
somewhat  by  giving  him  two  daughters,  the  morning  and 
the  evening  star. 

He  is  still  chasing  her,  and.  remembering  her  tricks, 
he  slashes  her  every  month.  It  is  only  when  her  husband 
cools  down  a  little  that  the  moon  gets  some  little  relief 
(or  a  day  or  tio. 

Just  as  the  men  of  the  present  day  malc^he  mistake 
of  callii\g  the  day-god  God,  so  they  make  the  mistake  of 
praying  to  the  gods,  saying,  "My  Lord  and  God."  They 
pay  them  this  honor  to  make  them  more  willing  to  render 
aid;  but  in  fact  they  are  not  God.  they  are  only  gods. 

The  day-god  is  the  greatest  of  our  gods.  Next  to  him 
comes  the  fowl-eating  god,  and  then  Maran  Burn  (the 
devil),  whose  real  name  is  Lita.  We  also  have  the  goddess 
of  the  .sacred  grove  and  the  five  gmis.  We  worship  the  six 
gods  in  song,  but  we  make  no  sacrifices  to  them.  Among 
other  gods  may  be  mentioned  the  female  lord,  the  dead 
pargana,  the  house-)jod  and  the  tribal  god.  There  are  , 
many  tribal  gods,  each  tribe  having  one  of  its  own.  Each 
house  also  has  its  special  god. 

The  names  of  the  tribal  gods  and  the  house-gods  are 
not  mentioned  to  outsiders,  nor  to  the^  women.  When 
the  old  man  is  about  to  die  he  whispers  the  names  into  the 
ears  of  his  grown  sons. 
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•nd  house-gods.                        ^  .  .^^ 

Some  persons,  such  as  doctors  and  rich  men,  have  gods  '  '^^ 

of  their  own.     It  is  said  of  the  gods  of  wealth  that  they  ^^ 

rteal  from  other  people  and  carry  the  stolen  property  to  yM 

their  own  worshippers!     They     are  even  said  to  snatch  ''^l 

goods  from  each  other,  and  the  strongest  one  malces  his  .!^ 

worshipper  richer  tlian  the  others.  .  •? 

We  are  told  that  men  sometimes  have  surprised  go<fs  A^ 
of  wealth  while  in  the  act  of  stealing.    For  instance,  a  god  *  '  *w 

of  wealth  was  once  engaged  in  carrying  rice  away  from  -/^ 

a  tlnjashing-floor.    But  the  owner  of  the  rice,  happening  to  '.,' 

arrive  at  the  same  time,  began  to  throw  .stones  at  the  god  ;-'^ 

and  chased  him  into  the  very  house  oi  his  worshipper.  J'l 
There  the  god  slipped  into  the  inner  apartment  and  broke 

all  the  earthen  vessels  to  be  found.  .^i 

The  m.in  who  had  chased  the  god  now  turned  to  the  ^^ 

owner  of  tlit  house  and  .said:     "So  that's  vour  thief  of  a  'V!; 
god!    I  have  now  chased  him  into  your  house.    Who  can 

tell  how  long  he  has  been  stealing  from  me  I    Now  I  begin  •  \\ 

to  see  why  my  crops  have  yielded  so  little  grain."     From  ,  ■'fj 

that  time  \}\v  god  made  a  fearful  racket  in  the  inner  apart-  ?S 

ment  v  lienever  his  pursuer  came  near  the  house,  and  at  '^-'S, 

last  the  owner  of  the  house  begged  the  man  to  stay  away,  /  :^ 

of  else  the  go<l  would  destroy  everything  in  the  house.  .';« 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  seeding  is  done,  sacri-  "  i,| 

ficeteiust  be  made  to  the  go<ls,  a  fowl  being  brought  from  'A 

-  '/ 
■is 
-M 
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every  house  to  the  priest  'to  be  sacrificed  in  the  sacred 
grove. 

The  devil,  the  goddess  of  the  sacred  grove,  the  five 
gods,  the  female  lord,  the  dead  par^^na  and  the  dead 
head-man  must  have  one  fowl  each,  and  a  black  fowl  must 
be  sacrificed  to  the  boundary  god. 

The  priest  sacrifices  one  fowl  at  a  time,  repeating  the 
samtf  formula  of  prayer  to  each  god.  He  prays  for  favor- 
able weather  and  l>ounteous  crops,  for  good  health,  for  pro 
tection  from  the  machinations  of  witcttes,  for  the  thnvmg 
of  the  cattle  etc. 

The  fowls  are  finally  made  into  stew,  of  which  all  the 
men  of  the  village  eat.  , 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  master  of  each  house 
makes  sacrifices  to  the  tribal  go<l,  the  house-gotl,  the  fore- 
fathers and  the  devil. 

When  tl\e  rice  has  been  transplanted  the  green  fowls 
are  sacrificed,  but  they  are  given  only  to  the  village  gods 

The  festival  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  year  takes  place  m 
August.  Then  the  priest  proceeds  to  the  field  which  is 
first  ripe  and  cuts  as  much  grain  as  he  can  reach  without 
moving  his  feet.  This  he  takes  to  the  sacred  grove,  rtibs 
an  abundance  of  cow-dung  into  it  and  sacrifices  it  \o  the 
gods,  telling  them  that  it  is  llio  first  fruits  of  the  year  and 
entreating  them  to  eat  with  pleasure  and  without  takmg 
sick. 

Janthar  is  another  festival,  which  takes  place  in  Novem- 
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ber.'  The  main  sacrifice  on  that  occasion  is  a  pig  or  a  ram, 
the  field  priest  officiating  at  the  altar  of  the  pargana. 

The  Sohrae,  or  harvest  festival,  is  the  chief  festival 
of  the  Santhals.  It  is  held  in  January,  after  the  harvest 
work  and  the  thraSliiTig  are  finished.  "Having  gathered 
our  new  crop,  we  'till  up'  our  gods  and,  having  food  and 
drink  in  the  house,  we  entertain  our  friends.  The  big  ami 
the  small,  the  widows  and  the  homeless,  all  enjoy  them- 
selves  indiscriminately  at  this  festival." 

The  head-man  of  the  village  takes  the  first  step  by 
summoning  his  villagers  to  a  meeting,  and  the  arrange- 
ments are  agreed  upon  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sohrae. 
At  Jiis  command  the  village  messenger  gathers  the  liquor 
necessary  for  religious  puri>oses.  and  he  also  issues  orders 
to  the  effect  that  liquor  must  be  prepared  in  each  house, 
such  and  such  a  day  having  been  appointed  for  the  purifi- 
cation preceding  the  Sohrae. 

Now  liquor  is  prepared  in  every  house.  Each  one  in- 
vites his  friends,  and  on  the  appointed  day  all  the  sisters, 
daughters,  nieces,  nephews,  brothers  etc.  assemble. 

This  is  a  busy  time  for  the  priest.  The  village  nies.sen- 
ger  has  collected  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  sacrifices. 
At  two  o'clock  he  goes  out,  followed  by  a  number  of  men, 
including  the  village  messenger,  who  carries  a  lot  of  fowls. 
Having  bathed,  he  takes  cow's  dung  and  makes  a  magic 
ellipse  running  north  and  south.  He  next  drops  a  handful 
of  rice  at  intervals  along  the  ellipse  and  draws  three  red 
lines  at  each  place. 
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ift,.  Then  he  takes  a  fowl,  sprinkles  water  on  it  and  puts 

|'#  red  paint  on  certain  parts  o(  its  body.    (le  also  paints  an 

I*  ;•     -egg  and  places  it  in  the  sice,  and  while  the  fowl  is  pecking 

i    '.    at  the  rice  he  repeats  the  formula  of  prayer  to  the  goddess 

of  .the  sacred  grove.     He  prays  her  to  be  pleased  with 

the  festival.     Being  only  a  crowd  of  ignorant  l>oys  and 

girls,  they  cannot  dt^hings  on  such  a  grand  scale  as  their 

forefathers.    Me  prays  that  no  sickness  may  approach  them 

now  that  they  have  invited  all  their  relatives,  but  that  they 

all  may  dance,  play  and  enjoy  themselves  without  being 

disturbed  by  quarrels,  hatred  or  the  machinations  of  witA- 

es.    After  pronouncing  thej)rayer  he  sacrifices  the  fowls, 

which  afterwards  are  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  men,  whq^  -.j^ 

now  also  drink  the  sacrificed  liquor.  '  '"' 

The  head-man  now  asks  whether  any  one  is  not  well. 
To  this  the  others  reply ; 

"We  are  all  well,  father,  our  head-man,  through  thy\, 
mercy."  •  jjg 

The  head-man  says:  "Through  God's  mercy  we  re-  ■ 
ceive  every  good  thing.  Behold,  this  is  the  harvest  festi- 
val !  Our  big  older  sister  has  arrived.  Dance  and  enjoy 
yftiiirselves  (or  five  days  and  nights.  Let  there  be  no 
quarreling,  fighting  or  coveting,  and  if  there  must  needs  be 
covetousness  take  the  fingers  of  the  unripe  ladies,  not  those 
of  the  ripe  or  withered  ones  (this  means,  leave  the  married 
women  alone)." 

The  public  reply :    "We  will  stop  our  ears  witji  twetw 
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heaps  of  cotton  and  will  heed  no  complaint,    great  t>r 
small."    Then  they  sing.        .  ,  •,"'  ?";^■^'^;;  -.i 

Now  they  nhout  to  the  herd-boys:  "Fetch  Uic  CCMn/ 
i  you  fellows,  we'll  tread  out  the  circle !" 

fThe  priest  takes  the  canes  carried  by  the  herd-boys, 
'  puts  red  paint  on  them  and  sticks  them  into  the  ground 
S'  by  the  ellipse  made  oT  cow-dung.  The  cows  are  next 
C  chased  to  the  ellipse,  and  the  first  one  to  step  on  the  egg 
K .  Handing  in  the  rice  or  to  smell  of  it  is  seized,  and  her  legs 
^•^^  are  washed  and  her  horns  smeared  with  red  paint.  The 
n;  herd-lioy  of  the  cow  is  placed  on  her  back,  and  she  i«  led 
^r  to  the  head-man  of  the  village,  where  the  boy  is  takea> 
t^  down.  The  boy  bows  first  to  the  head-man  and  then  to' 
~\  all  the  aid  men. 

ij^        ,  Then  they  return  home,  beating  drums  as  they  go, 
|j'-     and  upon  their  arrival  in  the  village  the  head-man  says  to 
.       the  superintendent  of  morals: 
1^-  ^     "The  boys  and  girls  are  in  your  charge  dturing  the 

'  ^hole  festival,  and  the  festival  itself  is  also  placed  under 

,    your  auspices." 

^  Thereupon  they  all  disperse,  each  one  going  home  to 

J  eat  and  drink^  The  old -men  and  women  go  to  bed,  and 
the  young  people  go  out  to  "bless  the  cattle",  beginning 
at  the  head-man's  house.  Stopping  at  the  door  of  his  st^le, 
the  young  men  l)eat  drums  and  sing  a  song.  The  girls 
perform  a  number  of  ceremonies  over  the  cows  and  pro- 
nounce a  formula,  blessing  the  cows  and  wishmg  that  they 
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may  multiply  exceedingly  and  become  a  source  of  wealth 
to  their  owner. 

The  young  people  walk  from  stable  to  stable  through 
the  whole  village,  repeating;  the  ceremonies  at  each  place. 

Having  finished  this  part  of  the  program,  they  gather 
on  the  street,  the  boys  beating  drums  and  playing  flutes, 
the  girls  dancing  and  clashing  symbals,  producing  grand, 
harmonious  sounds. 

At  cock-crow  the  stables  are  again  visittd.  ■  -<•' 

The  cows  are  now  let  loose,  an<*  the  girls  go  to  their' 
'Yvork;  but  the  bovs  play  a  certain  game  in  front  of  the 
head-man'l  residence. 

Then  the  boys  go  out  begging  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
They  carry  with  them  a  lot  of  things  and  play  many  tricks. 
When  they  have  finished  the  village  they  give  the  proceeds 
6f  their  begging  to  the  superintendent  of  morals. 

Later  on,  the  jnen  go  to  bathe,  taking  with  them  their 
yokes,  battle-axes  and  knives. 

In  the  evening  the'  old  men  and  women  walk  from 
house  to  house  to  drink  liquor,  and  the  boys  and  the  girls 
dance  in  the  street  the  whole  night. 

Next  morning  the  people  are  called  together  ontside 
the  head-man's  house. 

Having  given  them  liquor,  the  head-man  says': 

"What  do  you  say?  Shall  we  bind  the  oxen  to  the 
i>osts,  or  shall  we  not?" 

They  answer:  "Yes,  sir,  at  your  command  we  will 
doit" 
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Pott»  are  now  put  into  the  ground,  and  when>theiiierd- 
boyi  return  with  the  cattle  at  three  o'clock  in  theoftuN 
noon  the  people  again  bless  the  cows,  beg^inning  wMi 
those  of  the  head-man.  When  the  people  (roni  the  surX^ 
rounding  country  begin  to  arrive  the  oxen  are  taken  out 
and  tied  to  the  posts.  The  young  men  now  tease  the  oxen, 
beating  drums  and  blowing  flutes  and  walking  up  and 
down  the  street  three  times  until  the  oxen  become  furious 
and  try  to  butt  the  men. 

The  young  people  of  the  village,  In  company  with  the 
's  visitors,  play  different  kinds  of  games  while  the  others 

Kj^/ire  looking  at  them.  In  the  evening  the  visitors  return 
home.  But  the  young  people  of  the  village  walk  up  and 
down  the  street  all  night.  * 

ii .        In  the  dry  the  young  people  walk  from  house  to  houfc, 

^f}   making  fun  and  begging  for  food  and  liquor,  which  they     ; 

li    carry  to  the  house  of  the  superintendent  of  morals;  and  in 

l-    return  he  must  feed  them  during  the  festival.  .:     .. 

When  they  grow  tired  of  dancing  in  the  night  t^ 

i"'  superintendent'  of  morals  takes  them  to  his  house,  wherie 
all  of  them,  regardless  of  sex.  are  packed  into  one  rpota, 
where  they  are  to  sleep.  ,..,     ■' 

^/■f       The  superintendent  of  morals  is  responsible  for  the 

[>"  consequences. 

?,;         In  the  morning  the  girls  apply  cow-dung  to  the  com- 
pound of  the  superintendent  of  morals,  and  the  boys  shell , 
com.    After  dinner  he  takes  everybody  to  his  or  her  home, 

i<^<,and  the  harvest  festival  is  at  an  end. 


Srf." 
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In  the  middle  of  January  there  is  a  (eitival  called 
:  Sakrat.  On  the  day  preceding  this  festival  the  people 
''■'if:,  catch  fiih  and  crabs.  Ejtrly  In  the  morning  a  fowl  ii  killed 
'i;.  '■:■  in  every  house  for  breakfast,  and  this  is  eaten  after  the 
l/v!"  people  have  taken  a  bath.  i 

fdf'  At  sunrise  the  men  go  hunting  in  the  neighboring 
^■*;    forest. 

t  '  When  the  men  return  the  women  have  made  toothsome 
■j-^^tice  cakes,  which  the  men  sacrifice,  together  with  liquor, 
;^-l?' ■  to  their  forefathers  and  the  devil,  whereupon  tlwey  eat  and 
%'■■  drink.  Afterwards  they  go  out  and  practice  at  the  target. 
^i':  Tlie  priest  is  the  first  one  to  shoot,  and  the  others 

K. .  continue  until  some  one  hits  the  mark.  Then  the  superin- 
/;  ■      tendent  of  morals  steps  up  to  the  target  and  takes  the 

man  who  hit  it  uixin  his  shoulders  and  carries  him  to  the  ■ 
.;  others.  N'arious  games  are  indulgecl  in,  and  when  they 
b  go  home  ^ley  carry  the  target  to  the  head-man's  hduse, 
>.  where  the  head-man  takes  it  as  his  share  of  the  returns  of 
if-  the  hunt.  But  he  must  entertain  the  others,  and  he  says 
%.  \o  them :  "You  are  splendid  fellows.  You  killed  the  cne- 
%t.  my  and  saved  me,  otherwise  he  wo^d  surely  have  eaten 
^i'-    me  up." 

\l-'  In  the  evening  tW^ young  people  dance  in  front  of  the 

'/-  head-man's  house,  and  when  they  get  tired  they  return 
'■N       home  and  go  to  sleep.         "~ 

'■"  The  thatching  festival  takes  place  late  in  January  or 

',?  ,  early  in  February,  when  the  grass  for  thatching  is  ripe 
•i'      for  the  scythe. 

I' 
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At  this  festival  the  head-man  and  all  the  other  officials 

V(|sign  their  offices,  saying,  "We  have  had  enough  of  it." 

^*Phe  people  answer :    "We  too  have  had  enough  of  it. 

,^  We  nra^te  over  our  holdings  to  you,  our  head-man,  and 

keep  only  our  houses  and  the  sites  on  which  they  stand." 

The  head-man  then  asks  where  he  is  to  betake  him- 
lelf  when  they  all  resign.  He  wants  time  to  think  the 
matter  over. 

In  a  few  days  he  again  summons  the  people  to  a  carou- 
sal. "You  remember,"  he  says,  "that  1  resigned.  What 
do  you  say?  I  will  remain  among  you  if  you  are  satis- 
fied with  me." 

"Ves.  sir,"  the  people  say,  "we  have  waited  for  you  all 
this  time,  ,iii<l  we  have  not  trie<l  to  consult  anybody  •Ise. 
We  thought  our  old  chief  might  change  his  mind.  The 
old  masters  and  the  old  gods  are  the  best.  We  know  you 
as  our  head-man.  At  what  other  place  could  we  find  such 
a  shady  tree?" 

In  the  same  manner  the  other  officers,  one  by  one, 
call  the  people  together  a  few  days  later,  give  them  liquor 
and  ask  lor  permission  to  keep  their  jxisitions.  ,\ll  this 
is  done  in  order  to  pass  the  time  and  obtain  liquor. 

The  flower  festival  takes  place  in  the  month  of  March, 
when  the  sal-tree  and  several  other  trees  are  in  bloom. 
This  is  the  "sacred  festival"  of  the  Santhals. 

The  young  men  of  the  village  build  two  roofs  in  the 
sacred  grove,  one  for  the  gofldess  of  the  grove,  the  five 
gods  and  the  devil,  and  one  for  the  female  lord. 
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The  priest  applies  a  coat  of  cow-dung:  to  the  altars  of 
the  gods,  whereupon  they  ho  to  the  water  to  bathe. 
After  bathing,  the  foviig  men  eat  and  drink  at  (he  house 
of  the  priest.  They  next  go  to  the  neighboring  forest  to 
hunt,  and  the  priest  keeps  on  making  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
all  day  long,  washing  and  anointing  a  number  of  ob; 
jecti. 

When  the  young.men  return  in  the  evening  they  bring 
fowls  to  the  priest.  S"hey  all  congregate  outside  the  house 
of  the  priest,  where  they  blow  rams'  horns  and  beat  drums. 

In  the  midst  of  this  noise  the  gods  are  to  establish  their 
atxKJes  in  three  men,  one  of  them  being  possesed  of  the 
goddess  of  the  sacred  grove,  and  the  other  two  of  the  five 
gods  and  'of  the  devil. 

The  priest  hands  certain  instruments  to  each  of  them. 
The  goddess  of  the  sacred  grove  places  a  basket  op  her 
head  and  takes  a  broom  in  her  hand :  the  five  gods  tike  a 
bow  and  arrow ;  but  tlip  devil  shoulders  the  battle-ax ;  and 
all  three  start  for  the  sacred  grove,  followed  by  the  yonng 
men  of  the  village. 

Having  arrived  at  the  sacred  grove,  the  goddess  sweep* 
the  altars  clean,  the  others  looking  at  her.  When  this  is 
clone  they  return  to  the  house  of  the  priest,  and  upon  his 
request  tliey  give  the  instruments  back  to  him. 

Having  ordered  them  to  be  seated  on  a  mat,  the  priest 
gives  each  of  them^  handful  of  rice  to  divine  with.  Prayer 
having  been  offered,  the  rice  is  handed  bick  to  the  priest. 
He  next  asks  the  gods  if  they  can  see  the  rain-storm  a$ 
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they  go,  to  which  they  answer  that  tliey  will  gladly  "ee  and 
hear  the  rain-storm.  He  washes  hit  feet,  and  as  he  throws 
the  water  on  the  gods  they  start  up  and  scream. 

Subsequently  some  n(  du  others  present  are  also 
washed,  for  instance,  the  wiWof  the  priest,  the  drummer 
and  the  hornhlower,  and  <as  the  priest  pours  the  water  on 
them  they  jump  up  aniLfscream  as  the  gods  did. 

The  three  men  whoni  the  gods  are  supposed  to  ^hav^ 
inspired  are  now  reswreA  to  their  natural  selves  by  the 
priest,  and  he  entertains  them  and  sends  them  home. 

In  the  evening^h^  begin  to  dance,  keeping  on  aU 
night  and  singing  beai^ul  utitlgs.  Only  beautiful  songs 
are  sung  at  this  festival. 

^  Next  morning  the  priest  collects  all  his  sacred  utensils 
and  necessary  vessels  for  sacrificing,  and  they  all  start  for 
the  sacred  grove,  the  young  people  singing  and  dancing. 

The  three  men  are  again  possessed  of  the  gods,  and 
they  seize  the  same  objects  as  they  had  before  and  set  out 
for  the  woods.  The  five  gods  strike  for  a  sal-tree  which  is 
in  full  bloom;  the  devil  climbs  up  a  free  and  lops  off  its 
flowers:  and  the  godiless  remains  below,  gathering  the 
flowers  in  her  basket.  When  the  devil  has  descended  from 
the  tree  they  return  to  the  sacred  grove  and  deliver  the 
Howers  and  the  tools  to  the  priest. 

The  priest  makes  the  gods  sit  down,  and  before  their 
eyes  he  sacrifices  some  fowls  in  the  name  of  the  flower 
festival.  "'No^,  gentlemen,  attend  to  your  duties,"  he  says 
to  the  gods,  and  steps  aside. 
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The  g(Mls  now  suck  the  blocxl  of  the  fowls  that  have 
hcen  lacrificed. 

Thereupon  the  priest  waslies  their  feet ;  in  return  the 
goddess  washes  his  feet,  and  they  finally  pour  water  upon 
each  other. 

The  priest  make,  the  go<is  come  to,  and  distribute* 
flowers  to  the  young  people,  who  litgin  to  sing  and  dance 
as  they  return  tcfthc  village.  J 

Afterwards  .sacrifices  are  made  to  th^gods  in  every 
house. 

In  the  afternoon  the  people  are  again  summoned  to 
the  sacred  grove  by  the  Ideating  of  drums.  Having  ar- 
rived there,  the  priest  makes  a  young  boy  carry  the  basket 
of  flowers  on  his  head,  himself  also  carrying  some  flowers 
and  a  winnowing-fnn  iMuler  his  arm  and  a  brass  Ik>w1 
filled  with  water  in  his  hand,  and  thus  they  return  to  the 
village.   • 

Meanwhile  the  girls  have  placed  a  vessel  of  water, 
a  foof-stno!  and  an  oil  lamp  jn  front  of  each  house.  At  the 
first  house  a  girl  bathes  the  feet  of  tiie  priest,  and  he 
gives  her  flowers  and  pours  water  on  her.  This  is  re- 
peated at  every  house  throughout  the  village. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  village  now  have  a  grand 
row,  throwing  water  upon  each  other,  and  even  the  old 
folks  are  temj)te<l  to  take  part  in  this  proceeding. 

In  the  court-yard  of  the  priest  drinking  and  dancing 
and  singing  are  indulged  in  until  sunset.  Then  they  move 
to  the  residence  of  the  head-man  and  keep  on  dancing 
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ior  amuMment  until  they  have  had  enough  and  go  home 
to  sleep. 

The  next  day  the  field  priest  t;oes  to  the  woods,  ac- 
companied by  tlie  village  messenger,  and  punctures  him- 
fcK  until  lie  bleeds,  (nr  the  pur|)ose  o(  sacrificing  some  of 
his  own  blood  to  the  dead  pargana. 

The  family  go<l  receives  one  sacrifice  a  year,  either  in 
the  spring  or  in  llie  fall  of  the  year. 

Every  family  has  a  god  of  its  own.  It  is  said  that  if  a 
witch  gels  the  better  of  ,i  family  god  no  member  of  the 
family  affected  thereby  can  be  saved,'  but  all  of 
thcni  mu.st  die.  Therefore  the  family  god  i.s  well  fed.  "If 
yon  appeal  to  him  in  times  of  danger  he  will  deliver  you," 
it  is  said  of  this  god. 

When  sacrifices  are  ma<Ie  to  this  gotl  only  relatives 
are  invited,  and  only  the  men  are  allowed  to  eat  of  the 
object  sacrificed.  The  formula  of  prayer  used  in  wor- 
shipping this  god  does  not  differ  from  those  used  in 
praying  to  the  other  gods. 

The  l)oundary  gods  also  receive  annual  sacrifices. 
"They  are  very  severe,  and  if  they  are  not  satiated  they 
kill  very  many.  In  a  moment  they  produce  snakes  and 
tigers  or  cause  sickness.  Therefore  we  stand  in  great  fear 
of  them  and  make  haste  in  .sacrificing  to  thera." 

The  rites  observed  in  sacrificing  to  these  gods  are 
much  more  simple  than  those  prescribed  for  other  cases. 
Phe  l>oundary  go<ls  are  appealed  to  in  this  language: 
"Look  out,  ye  boundary  gods  I     I  give  and  make  over 
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to  you  lhi»  in  the  name  of  roping  (or  towing).    Let  there 
be  nu  tudden  death  or  (right  t" 

I  Only  men  are  allowed  to  eat  this  sacrifice,  and  it  must 

(>'  be  consumed  on  the  spot.  It  is  claimed  to  be  dangerous 
■,  ;to  take  any  of  it  into  the  house;  for  then  the  boundary 
Jf- ;,  gods  will  enter  such  a  house  and  destroy  every  inmate  of  It 
^.<  The  above  are  the  real  annual  festivals  and  sacrifice* 
|!:    to  t|)e  gods. 

|;.  A  number  of  festivals  have  been  borrowed  from  the 

f:.  Hindus.  "Biit  as  these  festivals'  are  not  ours,  the  San- 
|v  thals  should  not  observe  them.  We  should  jiot  sacrifice 
»     to  the  gods  of  other  races.    It  will  only  make  our  gods 

angry  with  us.  It  is  like  having  two  wives.  You  can 
1^  aatisfy  neither  of  them.  Great  confusion  al(o  arises  in  re- 
p.    gard  to  our  gods.    The  Europeans  are  more  fortunate, 

for  they  worship  only  one  God,  he  who  has  made  us." 
i':  '        No  regular  sacrifices  are  made  to  the  day-god.    These 
;.     are  the  closing  words  of  the  prayer  to  him:    "We  cannot 
f.i.    do  it  every  year.     Do  not  take  offense  on  that  account." 
Is  Our  forefathers  said  that  even  poor  people  ought  to 

sacrifice  to  the  day-god  once  in  their  lives,  and  if  they 

can  affortkit,  they  oil^t  ti^crifice  to  him  once  every  five 
^,  or  six  years,  or  else  he  may  cause  trouble  in  the  next 
|ifc    world. 

|;_  "Since  we  contracted  syphilis  from  the  Hindua  we  have 

&.».  ncrificed  to  the  day-god  tol)e  healed  of  it." 


THIRTY-SECOND  CHAPTER. 

8opef«Uioii.-Witch«».  H»v«  M»ny  Puplli -"E«t"  P«opl«.-Th« 
DtvU  Fooled.-Stcr«y.— Wlich-Fliid«r».-Ici««iy.-"Tb«  E»ll  Ejr«'  — 
Dining  up  Godc— Th«  God  ot  The  P>renli-Ia-L«v.— En>rciuii(  Codi, 
-^Dthal  Firic*.— God<  tluii  Rcv«al  ThcmMlvcL-ChoMt.-NtnMt 
Mom  Dot  B«  Mealloasd. 

"Witches  are  the  great  torment  of  tlie  Santlialc  It  to 
through  witches  that  neighl>ors  liccoine  enemies,  that  iha 
doors^f  rehitives  are  closed,  that  father  and  son  quarrel, 
that  brothers  fall  out,  that  husband  and  wife  separate,  and 
that  the  people  of  the  country  kill  each  other.  If  there 
were  no  witches  we  should  be  very  comfWtably  situated. 

"The  Europeans  judge  well  in  everything  as  far  as 
they  can  see ;  but  we  are  utterly  unable  to  explain  how  they 
can  be  so  deluded  in  regard  to  witches.  The  witches  eat 
us,  and  if  we  catch  them  and  worry  them  a  little  the  judges 
turn  the  tables  on  us  and  put  tu  into  prison.  We  are  In 
great  distr«is,  and  what  shall  we  do  to  improve  our  con- 
dition?   We  are  at  our  wits'  end, 

"Even  if  we  explain  the  matter  thoroughly  to  the 
judgM  they  do  not  believe  us.  They  say:  'All  right, 
we'll  s5fc.  Let  her  eat  my  finger.  Then  I'll  believe  that 
she  is  a  witch !'    And  oflF  they  carry  you  to  prison. 
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"Witchc*  <lo  not  eat  with  pot  and  knife,  but  by  their 
norcery  they  ili«p«tch  ii«  to  the  other  worlil." 

Formerly  the  head-man  checke<l  them,  and  if  they 

'   did  not  keep  quiet  he,  aMisted  by  other  officials,  would 

chase  them  out  nf  the  village.    But  now-a-days  the  judges 

'<    have  qiade  them  brazen-faced,  and  we  men  are  entirely 

powerWH.         , 

A  maiTVword  no  longer  hn%  any  weight.  Woman  is 
the  supreme  ruler  in  our  age.  Just  make  a  slight  objection 
to  v'hat  Hhc  says  and  the  will  make  a  mouthful  of  you. 
Fur  that  reason  )ou  better  submit  and  hold  your  tongue. 

"The  .vitclir.n  iiold  their  meetings  at  night  in  some 
forest  or  glen.  Upon  leaving  tlicy  place  a  worn-out  broom 
.  or  some  simil.ir  object  on  the  l)eds  alongside  their  hui- 
bands,  and  the  latter,  taking  the  brooms  to  l>e  their  wives, 
have  no  idea  that  thdr  wives  are  aw.ny  playing  with  the 
gods.  ^ 

"It  is  said  lliat  they  do  rltjt  walk  on  the  ground,  but 
climb  some  tree,  from  which  they  start  off  like  the  wind ' 
by  means  of  their  sorcery. 

"They  dance  ftith  the  gods  on  their  play-ground  ;  sum- 
mon tigers,  which  they  carress  an<l  kiss:  and  assume  con- 
trol  of  the  gmis  by  making  them  swear  that  they  will  not 
manifest  themselves  when  invoked  bv  somebody.  They 
continue  this  game  until  cock-crow,  when  they  return 
home.  ., 

"The     witches     make     numerous     pupils,     enticing 
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even  young  Kirls  in  order  that  snnirlxxly  may  continue  the 
practice  elter  they  themselvr*  are  ilead. 

"They  walk  alKnit  at  night  with  a  light  an<l,  entering 
pf»ple'i  houses,  wake  up  young  girls  to  make  pupils  of 
Ihcm.  If  the  girU  will  not  content  they  tell  them-  'If 
you  don't  learn  you  must  die,  or  tigers  will  eat  you!' 
Thus  the  girls  are  scared  into  learning  witchcraft. 

"The  witch,  with  a  broom  in  her  hand  and  a  winnow- 
ing-faii  under  her  arm,  conducts  her  pupils  to  the  sacred 
grove,  where  they  sacrifice  a  fowl  to  the  go<ls,  prepare 
a  meal  and  eat. 

"The  witches  teach  their  pupils  to  caress  tigers,  and 
when  they  have  taught  them  the  customary  incantations 
they  order  them,  hv  way  of  a  fuial  examination,  to  eat 
their  father  or  oldest  brother.  If  the  pupils  refuse  to  do 
this  the  witches  make  them  ill  or  mad. 

"By  means  of  a  kind  of  grass  they  pick  the  liver  and  the 
lungs  out  of  |)eople,  boil  them  and  let  their  pupils  eat 
them.    This  puts  an  end  to  the  compassion  of  the  pupils. 

"If  they  become  angry  they  will  eat  their  own  children, 
fathers  and  brothers,  nay,  they  will, devour  even  their  own 
husbands. 

"It  is  told  that  sonie  witches  were  in  the, habit  of  walt« 
ing  two  boys  every  day  and  taking  them  to  the  sacred 
grove  to  beat  the  dnim. 

"One  day  the  witches  removed  the  liver  and  the  lungs 
of  a  boy,  and,  taking  these  and  a  j.ir  of  liquor  and  provisions 
and  cooking  utensils  with  them  from  ilie  same  house  to  tlie 
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Mcred  grove,  itiey  boiled  the  liver  and  the  lilngs  and  gtvt 
them  to  the  boys  to  eat.  Diit  the  Ixiys  concealed  ihem  in 
the  foldi  of  their  Rothes  and  only  drank  some  liquor. 

"Next  morning  the  Iwy  who  had  l>een  deprived  of  hi» 
liver  and  lungs  was  seized  with  cramps,  and  people  said 
he  was  doomed  to  die.  When  the  two  lx>ys  saw  this  they 
felt  sorry  for  him  and  told  his  relatives  to  lay  hold  of 
•uch  and  such  women,  and  the  lK)y  would  get  well.  This 
was  done,  the  wives  of  the  head-man  and  his  assistant 
and  some  other  respectable  women  being  summoned. 

"The  women  made  no  confession  but  began  to  indulge 

In  abusive  language.    Their  husbands  l)ecame  furious  and 

.said  to  the  boys:    'Prove  their  guilt  or  we'll  make  you 

yi    suffer!' 

"Then  the  boys  untied  their  clothes  before  the  eyes  of 

i^^'  k\\  and  pro<luced  what  had  been  given  them,  saying :  'This 
will  prove  their  giiiltr    Now  both  the  witches  and  their 

<^M,  husbands  were  silenced.  , 

"Then  the  pargana  was  sent  for.  He  said :  'Bring  me 
a  l)attle-ax !'  When  one  had  been  handed  him  he  said  to 
the  witches:  'Cure  him,  or  we'll  cut  you  down!  He 
will  he  the  corpse,  you  the  fire-wood.'    The  witches  were 

p:.    thoroughly  frightened  and  cured  the  boy.    Witches  who 

&    would  not  make  their  victims  well  again  have  often  been 
slain. 

"If  the  head-man's  or  his  assistant's  wife  is  a  witch  Jt 
is  very  difficult  to  prove  it,  her  husband  being  unwilling  to 
iiy|iulmit  it. 
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"LoflK  agOi  *h*y  **y>  *  medicine-man  accutcd  the  wive* 
of  the  head-nun  and  hi*  awittant  o(  being  witchei,  and 
Ihcy  Ukid  to  him:  'I(  you  don't  prove  your 
charge  your  head  will  drop.'  He  answered:  'One  day 
I'll  demonstrate  it  before  your  eyes,'  and  they  kept  quiet. 

"One  evening  the  niedicinc-man  took  a  Ixjw  and  ar- 
row with  him  and  went  lo  the  sacred  grc^ve,  where  he 
,  climbed  a  tree  and  lay  in  wait.  Alxjut  ten  o'clock  the 
women  whom  he  had  suspected  of  witchcra't  came  an<l 
began  to  dance.  Then  one  of  them  passed  into  a  state  of 
ecstasy,  an<l  they  called  for  a  tiger  and  whistled.  Two 
tigers  soon  put  in  their  appearance.  While  the  women 
were  caressing  and  kissing  the  tigers  the  man  in  the  tree 
shot  an  arrow  into  the  biggest  tiger.  The  animal,  sup- 
posing that  the  women  had  played  him  a  trick,  became 
furiously  angry  and  killed  ull  of  the  witches.  Then  the 
man  knocked  the  remaining  tiger  over  with  an  arrow  itnd 
went  home. 

"Next  morning  the  men  missed  their  wives  and  went 
from  house  lo  house  asking  for  them.  When  they  came 
to  the  molicinc-inan  he  said  \nt  he  had  Been  the  women 
go  to  the  sarred  (^rovc  late  in  the  evening.  A  search  was 
made,  and  the  dcail  and  mutilated  bodies  of  the  women 
were  found  in  the  sacred  gro'Ve,  and  two  dead  tigers 
close  by.  In  a  short  while  the  neighbors  were  gathered, 
and  the  medicine-man  told  them  everything.  From  that 
time  onward  we  have  believed  in  witches. 

"Our  fathers  told  us  that  the  devil  intended  to  teach 
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Ihc  men  •witchcraft,  but  that  ^hc  women  by  mcani  oi 
treachery  learnt  the  art  first. 

"One  day,  it  i«  said,  the  men  held  a  meeting  to  de- 
liberate in  regard  to  what  was  to  be  done  to  their  scolding 
wives. 

"They  said :  'We  are  men ;  but  how  is  it  thiit  our  wArdi 
carry  no  weiKht?  If  we  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  women 
lliey  begin  to  vitu|>erate  us.  We  can  endure  this  no  lon- 
ger." 

"They  finally  agreed  to  go  to  the  devil  and  consult 
him.  Maybe  lie  knew  of  some  magic  by  which  they 
could  subdue  their  recalcitrant  wives. 

"At  midnight  they  as.sembled  to  have  a  talk  with  the 
devil,  appealing  to  him  in  the  following  terms :  'Come  here, 
grand-fat  her !  \Vc  are  in  great  distress,  and  we  have  come 
to  you  for  aid.' 

"The  devil  soon  appeared  and  asked  them,  'What  \$ 
the  matter,  my  grand-children?' 

"Then  they, told  him  about  their  troubles  and  entreated 
him  to  teach  them  some  magic  by  which  they  might  curb 
their  women. 

"  'All  right,"  said  the  devil,  'I'lf  show  you  what  to  do. 
But  first  you  must  write  your  names  on  these  leaves  with 
your  own  blood.' 

"Upon  hearing  this  they  were  so  frightened  that  they 
said  they  would  return  the  next  clay. 

"But  their  wives  had  come  secretly  and  had  heard  and 
seen  everything  without  being  detected  themselves.    And 
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the  women  »ai<l :  'This  is  the  way  our  husbands  are  going 
to  treat  us,  is  it?  Before  we  wei%  married  they  followed 
us  like  dogs  everj-wherc,  and  now  that  we -are  growing 
old  they  think  we  are  too  mean  and  ugly,  and  are  thinking 
of  killing  us.  Well,  we  shall  see  who  are  going  to  be  in 
a  position  to  do  the  killing.'  Returning  home  by  a  short 
path,  they  made  up  their  minds  in  regard  to  what  was  to 
be  done. 

"Upon  returning  home  the  men  found  their  wives  in 
such  a  sweet  and  amiable  mood  that  they  began  to  reason 
thus :  'Perhaps  our  wives  have  reformed  so  that  we  do 
not  need  to  return  and  pledge  ourselves  to  grand-father  ' 
; .  "Next  day  the  women  were  still  kinder  and  lovelier 
They  gave  their  husbands  the  best  food  obtainable  and  m 
the  evening  plied  them  with  liquor  until  they  were  dead 
drunk. 

"Then  the  women  assembled,  donned  their  husbands' 
clothes,  pasted  ■goat-skin  on  the  upper  lip  and  set  out  to 
•meet  the  devil  in  the  forest.  'Come  quickly,  grand-father  t 
Our  wives  worry  us  night  and  day !'  they  shouted. 

"The  devil  appeared  at  once,  and  they  said  to  him: 
'Fetch  your  leaves  and  we  \vill  sign  our  marks,  for  we 
c^n  no  longer  endure  the  torments  caused  by  our  wives'  " 

The  devil  produced  his  leaves,  and  all  the  women  punc- 
tured themselves  and  wrote  their  husbands'  marks  on  (he 
leaves.  The  devil  then  taught  them  what  to  do  and  gave 
them  full  authority  to  eat  people,  and  they  returned  home 
smiling. 
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"The  men  did  not  rise  early  the  next  morning.  They 
turned  this  way  and  that  way  in  lied  and  rubbed  their 
eyes;  and  when  they  finally  awoke  they  understood  that 
the  women  had  not  bi-come  meek  after  all.  The  men 
assembled  for  consultation  and  agreed  to  return  to  the 
devil,  and  when  he  again  appeared  to  them  in  the  night 
they  said :  'Teach  us,  o  father,  for  the  women  torment 
us  abominably'. 

"Being  surprised  at  hearing  this,  the  devil-said :  'What? 
I  have  taught  you  already.  What  do  you  want  this  time?' 

"'Where  and  when  did  you  teach  us?'  they  all  asked 
with  one  accord.    'We  have  not  been  here  since  that  day'. 

"  'Of  course  I  have  taught  you.  Come  here  and  look 
at  your  marks.'  When  the  men  saw  the  marks  they  had 
to  admit  that  the  devil  was  right.  But  they  had  never 
written  those  marks.    Some  one  else  must  have  done  it. 

"Then  the  devil  rested  his  head  on  his  hand  and  pon- 
I'l'red  until  he  concluded  that  the  women  had  deceived 
b.)th  himself  and  their  hus:)ands. 

.  "Flying  into  a  rage,  the  devil  said :  'Well,  put  down 
your  names  quickly.  We  Shall  yet  get  even  with  those 
rascally  women!' 

"They  made  their  marks  and  he  taught  them  how 
to  become  medicine-men  and  witch-finders,  thereby  en- 
abliilp-them  to  detect  witches  and  punish  them.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  enmity  between  the  witches  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  medicine-men  and  the  witch-finders  on 
the  other. 
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"But  the  medicine-men  and  the  witch-finders  cannot 
get  the  upper  hand  of  the  \vitchef,  for  the  latter  can  easily 
control  the  gods,  making  it  difficult  to  detect  the  guilty 
parties.  The  witch-finder  is  often  deceived  and  induced 
to  prefer  charges  against  innocent  people. 

"We  have  certainly  learned  to  become  medicine-men 
from  Kamru.  Long,  long  ago  his  country  and  ours  were 
contiguous,  so  our  forefathers  told  us. 

"The  medicine-men  worship  the  gods  by  anointing 
a  leaf  with  oil ;  they  scatter  rice,  bite,  or  extract  poison, 
dig  up  gods,  exorcise  gods  and  gfive  people  medicine. 

"When  a  sick  person  cannot  be  cured  by  means  of 
medicine  a  medicine-man  is  sent  for  to  invoke  the  godii. 
He  sits  down  and  pours  oil  on  two  sal-leaves,  which  he 
rubs  together,  meanwhile  repeating  a  certain  charm. 
Then  he  puts  the  leaves  down  for  a  short  while,  and  as^  ..|P 
he  opens  them  he  is  asked  what  he  sees. 

"According  to  the  accumulation  of  the  oil  on  this  of  ;  ' 
that  part  of  the  leaves  he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  tell 
whether  the  sickness  is  caused  by  a  witch  or  a  house-god, 
what  kin<l  of  sickness  it  is,  what  kind  of  poison  the  patient 
lias  taken  etc. 

"If  the  siclyicss  is  due  to  a  witch  the  head-man  and 
the  other  officials  walk  from  house  to  house  in  the  evening 
and  shout:  'Look  out!  Such  and  such  a  person  is  sick; 
let  him  recover !  We  have  detected  you.  .  If  he  does  not 
get  well  again,  .so  much  the  worse  for  you  I' 

"If  the  sick  person  recovers,  well  and  good;  but  other- 
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wise  the  head-man  sends  out  several  men  to  divine  with 
oil  in  different  directions.  In  the  evening  they  return 
and  report  on  the^r  work  separately.  If  witches  have  been 
detected  in  three  different  directions,  twigs  are  fixed  in  the 
ground  to  determine  which  is  the  guilty  one. 

"If  the  anointed  leaf  shows  that  the  sickness  is  due  to 
the  house-god  the  patient  is  instructed  to, appease  his  god, 
aiid  he  promises  to  serve  hipi  faithfully  if  he  recovers. 
:!:■  "If  an  outside  god  is  implicated  the  medicine-man 
scatters  rice  to  him  and  begs  him  to  leave  the  place  and 
«tay  where  he  belongs.  In  the  same  manner  he  passes 
firom  god  to  god  through  the  whole  series,  entreating  them 
to  keep  away  from  the  house  so  the  sick  man  may  have  a 
chance  to  get  well. 

"Tlie  medicine-man  also  collects  roots  and  prepares 
'medicines  which  he  gives  the  sick  person  to  drink,  and  if 
the  sickness  is  due  to  poison  he  applies  his  mouth  and 
sucks  jt  out. 

"If  the  sick  person  recovers  the  medicine-man  receives 
some  fowls  for  his  trouble. 

"If  the  medicine-man  can  neither  find  the  witch  nor  iu 
any  manner  cure  the  patient,  a  jan,  or  witch-finder,  is  sent 
for. 

"The  jans  constitute  the  supreme  court  in  regard  to 
witches.  Whomsoever  they  pronounce  a  witch  can  find  no 
defender  whether  she  is  proven  to  be  a  witch  or  not.  We 
are  positively  certain  that  they  know  it,  for  the  devil  lias 
given  them  full  authority  in  regar<J  to  witches.    And  w« 
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test  them  too,  as  to  wliether  they  really  arc  inspired  by 
a  god.  ,  - '  ,|| 

"When  medicinej-cmnot  cure  a  sick  person  we  let  the  3 
medicine-man  divine  for  him ;  then  we  stick  twigs  into  the  i? 
ground;  and  if  that  does  not  help  either  we  send  for 
a  Jan." 

The  head-man  and  two  of  the  relatives  of  the  sick  per- 
son go  to  the  witch-finder,  taking  five  or  six  witnesses  with 
them.  They  do  not  go  directly  to  him  but  stop  outside. 
Nor  do  they  tell  to  a  single  soul  from  what  village  they  are  ' 
coming,  what  their  names  are  or  for  what  illness  they  want 
a  remedy.  On  the  contrary,  thCy  turn  to  the  head-man 
of  the  village  and  say :    "Let  the  teacher  divine  for  us." 

The  head-man  now  takes  them  to  the  witch-finder  and 
makes  them  produce  the  needful  things  for  divination, 
namely,  a  leaf-cup.  some  sun-dried  rice,  oil.  red  paint  etc. 

The  witch-finder  tells  them  to  return  in  so  and  so  many 
hours.  Meanwhile  they  go  to  their  lodging  without  talk- 
ing to  anybody. 

"At  the  appointed  hour  they  return  to  the  witch-finder, 
sit  down  in  front  of  him  and  look  at  all  the  weird  rites 
which  he  performs.  Finally  he  begins  to  shi\  er  and  pro- 
nounce single  words.  He  first^gives  the  names  of  their 
country  and  of  their  village,  then  he  tells  how  the  village 
street  lies  and  names  the  head-man,  the  sick  person,  his 
uncles,  brothers,  sisters,  sons  and  daughters." 

Then  he  asks  them :    "Well,  gentlemen,  are  my  state> 
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inents  correct?"    They  answer:    "Everything  is  correctJy 
.stated.     We  believe.     Now  explain  to  us." 

The  jan  continues:  "Deposit  the  fee»,  and  I  will  tell 
you."    They  give  him  one  rupee. 

Having  told  them  what  tlie  cause  of  the  illness  is,  he 
advises  them  to  consult  seven  other  prophets,  and  if  they 
tell  a  different  story  he  will  refiuul  the  money. 

If  a  god  is  proven  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  illness  the  ' 
sick  person  must  promise  him  a  sacrifice:  if  witches,  they 
are  plagued  and  punished  and  chased  out  of  the  village. 
1^  "Now-a-days  the  jans  arc  great  cheats.    They  are  not 

^  so  reliable  as  tlie  upright  jans  of  former  days.  Formerly 
^  fnen  did  not  learn  to  become  jans,  it  came  to  them  of  itself. 
5't  They  did  not  us(:  to  tremble,  but  they  got  it  through 
f'  dreams  at  night  or  in  visions  in  the  day-time.  Gods  ap- 
^  peared  to  them  and  told  them  that  so  and  so  would  come 
r  to  them  in  such  and  such  an  errand,  and  they  received  their 
•t       answers  beforehand. 

"Now-a-(lays  there  are  no  such  jans.  Most  of  them 
*  cheat  and  ,blackniail  people  only  for  the  sake  of  money. 
5*  Therefore  they  keep  spies,  and  those  who  have  no  spies 
^,  feel  their  way  along  as  they  prophesy.  They  give  bne-half 
a  of  a  name  and  look  at  their  customers  to  see  if  they  are  on 
i^  the  right  track,  and  if  not  they  try  over  ag^in. 
iy  "Jans  who  keep  spies  can  easily  find  out  everything. 

r,  When  such  a  jan  makes  a  mistake  he  will  say :  'Gentlemen, 
ll  there  is  a  secret  hindrance  which  you  must  let  us  remove.' 
&  Then  the  jan  instructs  them  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and 
^"  ..       . 
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hit  spy  performs  the  rites.    The  latter  asks  in  whose  name 
the  sacrifice  is  to  be  made.    They  can  safely  tell  the  name, 
for  he  shall  not  go  to  the  jan,  and  they  let  the  officiating 
spy  know  everything.    When  he  has  finished  the  sacrifices 
he  goes  home  nnd  tells  it  to  his  wife.     The  latter  gives 
fe;j  the  information  to  the  jan's  wife  and  she,  of  course,  to  her 
Ifi"  htisband,  completing  a  system  of  cheating." 
%'        I  have  already  spoken  of  men  who  occasionally  pa^s 
into  a  state  of  ecstasy.     In  case  of     sickness     or     pain 
we  are  also  in  the  habit  of  having  men  become  ecstatic  so  (/^  , 
■•  •    that  they  may  consult  the  gods.  '™ 

"When  a  mart  worljj  himself  into  an  ecstasy  he  begins 
'  to  tremble,  and  the  god  .speaks  through  his  mouth." 

Then  we  say  to  the  god':  "You  see.our  lord,  that  we 
have  sickness  in  our  house,  and  we  do  not  know  what  we 
may  have  overlooked.  Show  us  iJiat,  and  also  show  u«  a 
v/ay  out  of  the  whole  difficulty,  our  lord  and  god." 

Then  the  subject  tells  what  god  has  taken  possession 
of  the  sick  person,  and  the  people  answer.  "Now  we 
know  who  you  are.  At  the  flower  or  harvest  festival  we 
will  give  you  a  generou.s  sacrifice  if  you  only  will  depart 
and  take  this  illness  and  pain  with  you.  I^et  him  ge(  quite 
well,  .so  that  he  asks  for  food.  But  do  not  <li.'iappoint  us  " 
Then  they  ask  the  god  to  withdraw,  and  the  man  through 
whom  he  has  spoken  comes  to  his  senses  again. 

Our  fathers  said  that  those  who  worked  themselves 
into  a  real  ecstasy  became  unconscious  and  could  remem- 
ber nothing  of  what  took  place.    But  those  who  become 
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ecMatic  in  our  day  refiiember  everythigg.  Perhaps  they 
are  like  the  modern  cheats  of  jans.  They  now  work  them- 
(elves  into  an  ecstasy  to  cheat  people  and  to  get  good 
liquor. 

One  man  said  that  when  he  worked  himself  up  he  was 
aware  of  everything  that  occurred  and  that  by  such  deceit 
he  often  obtained  good  li(|uor.  He  said:  "If  I  do  not  get 
fine  liquor  at  a  ((!stival  I  always  devise  some  scheme  to 
make  people  give  me  some  anyway.  I  say  to  myself  that  I 
will  po^  as  the  dead  head-man,  and  I  fall  into  a  trance. 

"VVncn  people  ask  me  who  I  am  I  an.swer,  'The  dead  ■ 
chief.'  Then  they  take  me  to  their  houses,  bathe  my  feet 
in  a  brass  bowl,  place  me  on  a  chair  and  give  me  a  bowl 
of  their  best  liipior.  When  I  have  had  a  l>owf  or  two  of 
liquor  I  come  to  again.  In  this  way  I  havAcheated  the 
people  out  of  li(|Uor  in  many  villages.  At  the  harvest  festi- 
val I  would  watch  them  closely  to  see  whether  they  inade 
any  omission,  and  some  time  after\vards  I  would  appear 
among  tlicm  as  one  possessed  of  a  god  and  would  tell  them 
that  I  was  the  dead  chief  who  had  come  to  remind  them 
of  their  negligence.  Then  they  would  entreat  me  not  to  do 
them  any  harm.  It  was  their  fault,  and  they  wished  me  to 
make  it  right  for  them.  They  would  finally  give  me  an 
extra  bowl  of  liquor." 

This  man, now  lives  in  Benagaria  and  is  well  knowit' 
to  everybody.  ,•  ij|| 

Tlie  "evil  eye"  is  one  of  our  afflictions.    Women  cast ' ''^ 
an  evil  eye  from  envy  and  spite     When  they  see  some  one 
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figetting  along  very  well  they  say:  "Nothing  happens  to 
go  and  so.  They  always  get  fine  crops  and  never  have  any 
trouble." 

These  words  of  theirs  stick,  and  the  people  spoken  of 
get  sick,  their  cattle  die,  and  they  get  lots  of  trouble. 

On  this  account  we  Santhals,  however  sagacious  we 
may  be,  and  however  skilful  we  may  be  in  our  work,  do  not 
work  too  hard.  We  will  rather  put  up  with  poverty  than 
be  a  mark  for  the  ev|l  eye. 

It  is  also  da£ger(^s  to  let  such  a  woman  see  you  white 
you  are  eating ;  for  afterwards  you  will  either  vomit  or  have 
copious  diarrhoea. 

Sometimes  the  witches  place  gods  in  our  houses,  or  in 
our  stables  to  the  end  that  the  inmates  may  die. 

In  such  a  case  we  fetch  a  medicine-man  from  elsewhere, 
one  who  knqws  about  digging  up  gods  —  some  medicine- 
men have  not  learnt  this  art. 

The  medicine-man  first  awaits  a  revelation  to  find 
out  where  the  god  is  buried,  and  when  this  has  been  as- 
certained he  proceeds  to  dig  him  up. 

We  have  seen  a  god  dug  up  in  this  way.  Deposited 
gods  are  of  two  kinds.  ^One  is  a  white  .stone  wrapped  up 
in  hair,  the  other  is  an  empty  silk-worm's  cocoon  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  cultivated  crop  seeds  and  a  white  stone 
covered  with  red  paint. 

The  sick  person  sometimes  gets  better,  sometimes 
worse  when  fhe  god  has  been  dug  up. 
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Wlen  a  god  is  to  be  dug  up  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice 
4R  ram,  a  pig,  a  goat,  five  fowls  and  a  pair  of  pigeons. 

The  fee  of  the  medicine-man  is  one  rupee  and  four  • 
imnas,  and  if  the  patient  recovers  completely  before  the  end 
of  the  year  the  medicine-man  receives  five  rupees  and  a 
pair  of  trousers. 

When  the  god  of  the  wife's  parents  follows  her  to 
her  husban<rs  house  the  people  in  that  house  will  take  sick 
and  die  unless  he  is  sent  back.  The  son-in-law  must  return 
not  only  everything  that  he  received  from  his  wife's  house,' 
but  he  must  also  take  sacrifices  to  the  house  of  his  father- . 
in-law  when  he  brings  the  god  back.  , 

When  these  gods  are  exasperated  they  become  terribly 
bloodthirsty.  Therefore  the  Santhals  sacrifice  to  them 
purely  from  fear,  or  they  send  them  back  to  their  parents- 
in-law. 

To  exorcise  gods  requires  many  things,  otherwise  the 
gods  will  rioC  stir.  If  is  occasionally  found  necessary  to 
exorcise  wealth-giving  gods. 

These  gcnls  make  their  worshippers  verj-  wealthy.  But 
iiihfi'  ^""e  in  an  ugly  mood  they  kill  right  and  left,  and 
so  people  must  exorcise  tl:eni  to  save  thefnselves. 

When  medicinc-nien  or  witchi(inders  have,  proved  that 
a  wealth-giving  god  has  hcgtm  to  do  injury  the  necessary 
thfngs  are  collected,  namely:  A  piece  of  silk  cloth,  a 
small  bo.v  of  red  paint,  a  tassel,  an  iron  hairpin,  a  flat  bas- 
ket, an  iron  bar,  five  chairs,  five  nails,  a  pair  of  wooden 
shoes,  a  wooden  footstool,  a  bundle  of  straw  of  everv  kind 
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o(  grain  cultivated,  five  rupees,  two  cows,  a  pig,  a  goat,  a 
ram  and  five  fowls.  A  l>ell  is  hung  on  the  ram.  All  these 
things  and  more  must  be  at  liand. 

When  these  objects  have  been  collected  the  medicine- 
man is  sent  for.  He  procures  a  man  who  works  himself 
into  an  ecstasy  and  impersonates  the  god. 

Then  the  medicine-man  says  to  him:    "Well,  my  lord,  *-: 
your  master  is  tired  of  serving  you,  and  he  will  keep  you 
no  longer.    What  have  you  to  say?" 

Then  the  god  gives  a  grunt  and  says:  "If  he  does 
not  want  nie  I'll  go.  Let  him  give  me  what  belongs  to  me." 

Then  the  above  mentioned  objects  are  place<l  before 
him,  and  the  medicine-man  says ;  "There  is  your  property. 
Me  you  satisfied?" 

"Satisfied,"  he  .inswers.  ' 

Then  he  enters  the  cow-slied  and  points  out  two  cows, 
and  when  he  returns  he  is  askeil  whether  he  has  received 
everything. 

"Everything."  he  answers. 

Then  the  sliding-bars  of  the  gate  are  opened,  and  the 
two  cows  walk  out.  The  cows  are  afterwards  tied  together 
with  a  rope. 

The  impersonator  now  becomes  himself  again.     The 
two  cows  are  alloweil  to,.go  wherever  they  please,  and  the     , 
peoplA  follow  them,  carrying  with  them  the  many  things 
bclongVig  to  the  god. 

W'lTCrcvcr  the  cows  .stop  and  lie  down,  there  the  s«:ri-     ■ 
fices  are  ma<le.     The  head  of  the  ram  is  nailed  to  a  tree 
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but  the  meat  is  eaten.  The  other  things  are  abandoned 
there,  anAif  any  one  touches  them  the  wealtli-giving  god 
will  follow  him. 

The  man  who  chased  away  his  go^  will  be  reduced  to 
poverty  before  the  end  of  the  year.  His  cows  and  oxen 
will  perish,  and  his  crops  will  take  unto  themselves  wings  ■ 
and  fly  away.  He  and  his  will  be  reduced  to  beggary. 
There  have  been  eye-witnesses  to  this.  Unrighteous  wealth 
will  not  stay  long. 

The  Santhals  are  very  much  afraid  of  being  spirited 
■  away  by  the  gods.    They  both  carry  off  people  and  make 
things  vanish. 

There  are  girl  goddesses  that  spirit  away  Santhal  boys. 
Some  of  them  live  in  the  water,  others  in  caves  in  the  hills. 
They  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  Santhal  boys,  hence  they 
carry  them  off  to  make  them  their  husbands.  Both  in  th? 
water  and  in  the  hills  they  live  in  royal  palaces.  They 
give  the  boys  delicious  food,  but  if  the  boys  bring  any  of 
it  back  to  this  world  it  is  imipediately  turned  into  earth. 

In  olden  days  Santhal  boys  had  children  by  these  god- 
desses. .Such  a  girl  goddess  once  ran  into  the  house  of  a 
Santhal  boy,  that  is,  she  compelled  him  to  marry  her. 
They  lived  together  a  long  time  and  had  children.  When 
she  ran  in  to  him,  she  said :  "If  we  should  ever  quarrel 
you  may  beat  me  with  anything,  but  take  care  never  to  kick 
me."  When  they  had  had  two  or  three  children  the  girl' 
goddess  was  suckling  her  baby  at  the  door  of  the  cow-shed 
while  the  boy  was  milking  a  cow.    Somehow  she  let  the    '. 
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baby  scream,  and  the  boy  became  angry  and  kicked  her. 
On  that  very  day  she  disappeared,  and  all  eflForts  on  the 
part  of  the  boy  to  indiice  her  to  return  to  this  world  were 
in  vain. 

Girl  goddesses  who  marry  Santhal  boys  will  do  all  kinds 
of  work  except  carrying  cow-dung  from  the  stable;  nor 
will  they  eat  salt.  |\  • 

Many  boys  who  were  spjrite<l  away  by  girl  .goddesses 
have  returned  both  from  th*  wat^r  and  from  the  caves  in 
the  hills.    Some  of  them  are  stilt  ti|iD|;' 

The  girl  goddesses  are  said/o  have  their  feet  turned  the 
wrong  way,  the  toes  pointiiig  backward. 

We  have  seen  g^ds/apy((ariatangible  form.  But  if  one 
'  keeps  on  staring  at  them  the*  gi-adually  fade  away.  You 
cannot  touch  them  with  your  hands  as  in  the  case  of  other 
gods.  But  they  can  speak.  When  some  one  has  done  any* 
thing  amiss  the  gods  appear  and  tell  him  that  he  must 
make  amends,  other\vise  he  will  fare  ill. 

We  believe  in  ghosts  and  goblins  and  many  other 
things. 

We  believe,  for  instance,  that  husband  and  wife  must 
not  call  each  other  by  their  names,  for  if  they  do  their 
children  will  be  deaf. 

It  is  said  that  married  couples  and  their  older  brothers- 
in-law  and  sisters-in-law  must  not  mention  the  name  of 
each  other,  or  else  their  dead  bodies  will  not  burn  when 
placed  on  the  funeral  pyre. 

Husband  and  wife  never  pronounce  each  other's  name; 
they  call  each  other  father  or  mother  of  such  and  such  a 
.child  if  they  have  any. ' 
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T.IlIRTY-THIRn  CHAPTER. 

Death. -Burninit  of  The  Df ad. —The  Bonei— Comfort  the  Surviv- 
ors —  Purification. —The  Sacred  River.— Final  Obaequie*.— .The  other 
World. 

-  When  some  one  dies  our  women  weep  very  much. 
Tliey  wail  and  moan  and  beat  their  breasts  antl  dash  their 
^  foreheads  against  the  ground. 

When  the  mother  dies  they  cry :  "Alas !  alas !  my  milk- 
tree  ha.s  fallen!  Where  shall  I  go  to  see  my  milk-tree 
again?  Alas!  alas!  she  covered  us  with  her  wings  as  a 
hen  her  chickens.  But  to-day,  mother,  you  have  shaken 
the  dust  ofT  your  feet  like  the  hen  and  forsaken  us,  your 
chickens.  Alas !  alas !  when  we  had  been  away  and  returned 
home  again,  our  mother  wouUPsit  in  the  doorway  to  meet 
us  and  caress  us  like  canary  birds." 

When  the  father  die>  tliey  cry  in  like  manner:  "Alas! 
alas !  the  author  of  our  being  has  forsaken  us  to-day.  In 
what  direction  am  I  to  go  to  see  the  form  of  the  author  of 
my  being  again?" 

When  a  husband  dies  his  widow  will  say:  "Alas! 
alas!  my  bread-winner  has  been  wafted  away!  Where 
shall  I  go  to  see  the  form  of  my  bread-winner  again? 
135»1 
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Alast  alas  I  for  my  pigeon  mate!  Our  pigeon  pair  hat  ';^ 
been  broken  up !  Where  shall  I  go  to  see  my  pigeon  mate  '-r^ 
again?"  'c'y 

When  a  chiM  dies,  4ts  mother  cries:  "Alas!  alas|  '; 
my  parrot  has  flown  away!  In  what  direction  shall  I  gq  ,/, 
to  see  the  form  of  my  parrot  again?"  ■« 

In  all  possible  ways  they  manifst  their  hearts'  sorrow.       r 
Nothing    has    been     learnt     by    heart.     Everything    is 
governed  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  they  give  vent 
to  their  feelings  in  songs  of  lamentation.  .*','■' 

When  a  person  dies  his  body  is  cremated  on  the  same 
day. 

The  death  isjreported  to  the  head-maa,  and  he  instructs 
the  village  messenger  to  ask  the  people  to  convene  at  the 
house  of  the  deceased. 

The  women  of  that  house  grind  Saffron  and  fry  cotton- 
seed and  rice. 

They  catch  a  fowl,  apply  fire  to  a  piece  of  straw  rope, 
pull  out  some  thatching-grass  from  the  eaves  of  the  house 
and  then  arrange  the  fried  cotton-seed  and  the  rice  and  the 
grass  and  the  fowl  on  an  old  winnowing-fan.  On  the 
bed  of  the  deceased  they  place  his  different  belongings, 
namely,  clothes,  a  brass  cup,  money,  a  battle-ax,  a  sword, 
bow  and  arrow,  a  stick,  a  flute,  in  short,  all  his  instru- 
ments. 

Thereupon  four  men  enter  the  house,  raise  the  bed  ,\ 
with  the  corpse  and  the  objects  mentioned  above  and      i, 
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I, ''carry  it  to  the  parting  of  the  road!)  at  the  end  of  the  village 
•;■  -'  «treet,  wKere  they  let  the  bed  stan(l  for  a  while. 

'  Now  the  womefi  anoint  the  body  of  the  deceased  witH 
oil  and  safTron,  make  a  red  streak  on  its  forehead  and  drop 
a  hand-ful  of  the  fried  cotton-seed  and  rice  at  each  of  the 
four  legs  of  the  bedstead. 

The  medicine-man  exorcises  the  dead  mart  with  the 
fowl;  the  women  return  home;  and  the  men  carry  the 
corpse  to  the  place  of  cremation,  which  is  located  on  the. 
bank  of  a  river  or  a  pond.  \ 

A  pyre  is  made  out  of  wood,  and  the  next  of  kin  wash 
the  feet  and  hands  and  face  of  the  deceased  and  pour  a 
little  water  into  his  mouth.  The  corpse  is  carried  three 
times  around  the  pyre  and  depoiiiteff  thereon,  the  head 
pointing  to  the  south,  and  all  the  clothes  and  instruments 
that  were  placed  on  his  bed  are  removed. 

The  medicine-ma^^l^orcises  with  the  fowl  three  times 
around  the  pyre  and  finally  naili  it  to  one  of  the  posts  of 
the  pyre.  // 

The  next  of  kin  performs  a  lot  of  ceremonies,  and  a  . 
piew  of  fire-wood  is  thrown  upon  the  pyre  by  eath  of  the 
relatives,  and  afterwards  by  each  of  the  viflagers.  / 

Then  they  say :  "There  I  now  each  of  us  has/given  you 
a  piece  of  fire-wood.  Do  not  keep  us  long,  but?  be  off  like 
the  wind !"  / 

Then  fire  is  applied  to  the  pyre  all  around,/and  the  men 
withdraw  and  sit  down  together  a  little  distance  off. 

While  the  body  is  burning  one  man  sh&ves  them  all, 
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and  when  he  has  finished  this  task  water  is  poured  on  the 
pyre  until  the  fire  is  extinguished. 

The  next  of  kin  gathers  the  bones,  washes  them  and 
puts  them  into  an  earthen  jar. 

Now-a-<lays  we  are  so  far  from  the  sabered  river,  and  we 
only  put  three  pieces  of  the  skull  and  the  collar  bone  into 
a  small  earthen  ves.sel.  A  hole  is  nfede  through  the  cover 
of  the  vessel  for  the  dead  man  to  breathe,  and  a  piece  of 
a  certain  grass  is  put  into  this  hole  so  that  the  dead  man 
may  climb  in  and  out  thereby.  .'. 

The  other  bones,  the  ashes  and  the  charcoal  are  thrown' 
iiUo  the  water'  and  those  engaged  in  this  sing  a  certainii  ^'^ 
iiong  during  the  operation. 

The  winnowing-fan  is  placed  upside  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  place  where  the  corpse  was  burnt.  A  man  mixes 
cow -dung  with  water  in  a  brass  Ijowl  and  sprinkles  the 
place  with  it,  and  on  top  of  this  is  scattered  whatever  re- 
mains of  the  cotton-seed  and  the  fried  rice. 

The  earthen  vessel  containing  the  bones  of  the  deceased 
is  buried  near  the  en<l  of  the  village  street. 

Then  they  all  go  to  tlie  water  tb  bathe,  and  w'hen  this 
is  done  they  again  convene  outside  the  village. 

They  sell  all  the  things  that  were  sent  with  the  dead 
man  and  buy  a  sheep  or  goat,  which  they  kill  and  eat; 
but  the  people  of  the  house  where  the  death  occurred  do 
not  partake  of  this  meal.  \ 

In  the  evening  the  old  men  of  the  village  go  to  the 
house  where  the  death  took  place,  to  cdinfort  the  relatives; 
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o(  the  deceased,  saying:  Do  not  keep  on  mourning.  He 
is  gone,  and  it  is  well  with  him.  We  too  shall  go  some  day. 
By  constant  weeping  the  body  will  suffer,  There  are  the 
land-lords,  the  money-brokers,  your  friends  and  relatives, 
your  own  body  and  soul.  As  long  as  we  live  we  m"st 
liave  something  to  eat  and  drink.  Go  on  with  your  work, 
for  if  you  go  on  weeping  alt  day  long  it  will  be  like  blows 
^:>  from  a  stick  on  the  head  of  the  departed  one.  Let  thfm 
tell  him  in  the  other  world:  "Dance,  my  good  feJIow, 
they  are  singing  to  Jiou !  Do  not  grieve  beyond  measure, 
or  you  will  make  life  a  burden  to  him  too." 

Five  days  after  the  funeral  a  purification  takes  place. 

The  |>copte  of  the>4iouse  make  three  rice  cakes,  and  the 
people  of  the  village  take  a  bath.  They  take  with  them 
some  grayish  clay,  oil-cake,  oil,  three  tooth-brushes  and 
three  cir  four  leaves.    The  women  go  to  a  different  spot. 

At  the  bathing-place  the  men  divide  the  clay  and  the 
oil-cake  among  the  three  leaves  and  put  a  tooth-brush  on 
each.  ,        ''' 

Ther.  they  sacrifice  to  tne  gods,  saying:     "Here,  de 
parted  one !    today  we  are  bathing  and  anointing  ourselves 
with  clay  for  purification.     Do  tliou  likewise!"  ♦ 

They  also  sacrifice  to  the  first  man  and  woman,  using 
the  same  formula  and  adding:  "Take  the  deceased  uniler 
your  proteftion,  and  do  not-Jeave  him  out  in  the  cold !" 

Finally  they  sacrifice  to  the  devil,  entreating  hini  too 
to  proteA  the  departed. 
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Afterward*  the  villagers  assemble  at  the  house  of  the 
deceased  to  invoke  him. 

Three  men  work  themselves  into  an  ecstasy,  one  of  them 
impersonating  the  deceased  and  the  others  his  dead  father 
and  the  devil. 

When  the  men  are  under  the  spell  the  villagers  ask 
them:  "Well,  our  lords,  tell  us  who  you  are,  and  then 
we  shall  know  what  gods  ^jyorship." 

One  of  the  men  grunts  that  he  is  the  father  of  the  de«-; 
ceased,  the  other  that  he  is  tjie  devil.    The  third    man^^ 
does  not  answer.    Then  they  sprinkle  water  on  him,  wash  • 
his  face  and  slap  him  on  the  back  until  he  begins  to  grunti| 
They  now  ask  him :    "Well,  our  lord,  tell  u»  who  you  ares 
who  have  come  to  us." 

"It  is  I  who  was  dead  and  g(one,"  he  answers.  -w 

The  people  place  rice  before  the  three  gods  and  say  tdi^ 
them :    Here,  our  lords,  is  some  rice.    Now  consult  arwlj 
declare  the  matter  to  us  who  are  without  eyes  and  ears.' 

Having  deliberated  among  themselves,  they  put  away^S 
the  rice  and,  upon  being  asked,  the  deceased  answers:    "I]'. 
was  tired  of  life;"  or,   if  witches  devoured  him  he  sayst.l 
"There  was  no  room  for  me  in  people's  eyet,  and  10  I  went'J 
away."  -  .  .  ,    .  ;?'*'j)^ 

"Do  you  want  water?" 

"Yes,  I  do."    Now  every  persort  in  the  village  must' 
give  him  water,  and  they  give  all  the  gods  liquor. 

Then  they  say  to  the  deceased:    "Well,  we  will 
you  to  the  sacred  river.    Let  no  misfortune  fefall  us." 
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"Very^well,"  he  aniwers.  "Nothing  will  interfere.  You 
will  go  like  the  wind  and  come  like  the  wind." 

The  men  come  to  again. 

A  bag  is  made  out  of  the  clothes  of  the  deceased,  and 

into  this  are  put  a  package  of  rolled  rice,  two  pounds  of 

ordinar)'  rice  and  three  cakes.    These  things  are  taken  to 

the  end  o(  the  street.     The  woHjen  bring  out  water  and 

-  saffron.  - 

Three  men  go  to  fetch  the  preserve<l  l>ones.  When 
|hey  have  dug  them  up  they  set  fire  to  the^ite  of  the  grave 
and  shout :     "The  old  hut  is  burning,  hurrah 

They  cut  down  and  bring  with  them  three  short 
wooden  sticks,  which  they  tie  together  and  on  which  they 
place  the  earthen  vessel  containing  the  bones.  The  spnes 
are  taken  out,  and  the  women  pour  pure  water,  safttn^n 
water  and  milk  on  them.  The  jieople  step  back,  and  the 
next  of  kin  puts  the  bones  into  the  bag. 

The  earthen  vessel  is  smashed,  and  the  three  men  carry 
the  bones  t)eyond  the  Ixjundary  of  the  village.  The  other 
men  bathe  and  go  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  to  drink 
liquor. 

In  the  evening  a  series  of  rites  is  performed  with  the 
feet  and  wings  of  a  fowl  which  is  finally  cooked  and  eaten. 
At  the  parting  of  the  roads  an  imitation  house  is  built,  into 
which  they  throw  one  leg  and  one  wing  of  the  fowl,  and  to 
which  they  finally  set  fire,  shouting,  "The  old  hut  is  burn- 
ing, hurrah!" 

The  three  men  bring  the  bones  back  from  the  village 
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limit!  and  place  them  in  a  new  earthen  veisel  which  they 
put  a«ide.  ^ 

Those  who  live  near  the  sacred  river  oMng  the  bones 
there  on  the  day  when  the  body  is  cremated.  Some  take 
the  bones  there  after  a  month,  others  after  five  months,  and 
those  who  live  far  away  carry  them  there  after  two  or  three 
years 

People  from  two  or  three  villages  go  together  when 
they  carry  the  bones  of  the  dead  to  the  sacred  river. 

Having  arrived  at  the  river,  tlie  next  of  kin  takes  the 

bones  in  his  hand,  wades  out     into    deep     water    and, 

facing  the  rising  sun,  dives  and  drops  the  bones,  which  are 

'  earned  away  by  the  current.    Then  he  returns  to  the  shore 

and  changes  clothes. 

Having  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  he  invokes  the  deceased, 
sa\iiig:  "Greeting,  dead  and  departed  one !  NoW  you  .see 
I  ha\e  carried  you  to  the  sacred  river.  I  have  anointed 
myself  with  clay  and  have  bathed.  Now  I  wish  you  to  do 
likewise." 

Then  he  sacrifices  to  Adam  and  Eve  and  to  the  father 
of  the  deceased,  who  are  entreated  to  take  the  deceased 
under  their  protection  in  the  future. 

The  party,  upon  returning  to  tlie  village,  first  go  to  the 
holise  of  the  deceased  to  drink  liquor  before  they  part  and 
go  to  their  several  homes. 

The  final  obsequies  yet  remain.  The  object  of  these  is 
to  expiate  all  shortcomings  of  the  deceased. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  flelatives  of  the  deceased  and 
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the  villagers  aMcmble  and  bathe,  and  in  the  evening  they 
invoke  their  forefathers  and  the  devil,  who  are  imperson- 
ated in  the  usual  way. 

They  say  to  the  impersonators:  "Now,  our  lords, 
todty  we  are  going  to  give  to  the  deceased  what  belongs 

.<«■  '  to  Wm.     Do  you,  his  father,  and  do  you,  devil,  listen?" 
"Very  well,"  they  reply. 
The  dead  man  is  spoken  to  thus:    "Well,  then,  today 

^''      we  give  you  your  share.    Be  glad  and  accept  it !" 

fi;  "Very  well  r 

(i^;  Water  and  liquor  are  now  given  to  the  impersonators, 

^      and  they  come  to  again. 

Ij!'  »  In  the  court-yard  a  twig  of  a  sal-tree  Is  stuck  into  the 

^  '  ground,  and  the  ground  around  this  is  smeared  with  tow- 

|!^v  dung.  A  plate  of  rice  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  an 
»nimal  whose  ear  was  cut  before  the  trip  was  made  tn  tiiu 
sacrei'  rivtr,  is  sacri/iced. 

The  deceased  is  addressed  thus:  "Take  this,  which  is 
your  share !  Rejt-ice  In  it,  and  be  great,  my  lord  and  god !" 
All  the  relatives  and  villagers  sacrifice  animals  which  they 
have  brought  with  them.  On^his  occasion  the  sacrifices 
are  all  made  to  the  <l«'CPayed.  but  libations  of  liquo.-  are 
made  to  his  father  and  llic  devil. 

Of  the  animal  first  killed,  a  shoulder  piece,  the  head, 
the  liver  and  the  lungs  are  cut  out  and  taken  to  the  owner 
of  the  house.  A  jar  of  liquor,  some  rice,  saffron,  salt,  to- 
bacco, sal-leaves,  wooden  sticks  and  water  and  an  iron 
spoon  are  taken  to  the  court-yard.    The  owner  of  the 
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hoiiic  takes  the  shoulder-piece,  the  leading  villagers  being 

seated  around  him,  and  now  they  narrate  the  whole  story 

,  about  4he  countries  in  which  their  forefathers  lived  and 

i^<.;  about  their  institutions.    They  close  by  repeating  a  long 

«■  rigmarole  to  the  effect  that  they  are  prosperous  under  their 

'  new  chief,  that  the  departure  of  the  deceased  was  due  to 

no  fault  of  his,  that  though  they  were  black  as  ravens  he 

'  has  made  them  white  as  rice  etc. 

The  owner  of  the  house  makes  a  stew  of  the  head,i 
liver  and  lungs  of  the  animal  first  killed  and  sacrifices  it 
to  the  deceased,  saying :  "Greeting,  So  and  So !  We  offer 
you  this  miserable  food,  but  we  entreat  you  to  accept  it 
willingly  and  cheerfully!  We  too  sfiall  eat;  let  no  mis- 
fortune arise,  our  lord  and  god !" 

They  repeat  the  same  formula  to  every  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers that  they  remember. 

A  big  meal  is  prepared  from  the  animals  and  the  rice,  -^ 
and  big  and  little  partake  of  tM  meal  and  go  to  sleep.         :'\M 

Nfcxt  morning  the  relatives^jte  sent  away.  They  take 
the  abQve  mentioned  shoulcfer-piece  with  them.  If  the 
parents-in-la«  attend  the  obsequies  they  receive  the  body 
of  a  goat,  some  rice,  liquor,  salt  and  oil. 

After  the  departure  of  the  relatives,  the  head-man  and 
the  leading  villagers  are  summoned.  LiquOr  is  given  to 
them.  The  barber  receives  the  necit  of  the  animal  jitst 
killed,  some  rice,  saflFron,  liquor,  salt  and  tobacco,      '',..     I. 

It  is  believed  that  the  animals  killed  at  such  obsequies 
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go  to  the  deceased,  who  in  the  other  world  drives  them 
before  him  wherever  he  goe*. 

Our  old  forelathers  said:  "God  has  sent  us  to  this 
world,  and  he  has  himself  appointed  us  our  measure. 
When  that  measure  is  filled  he  takes  us  to  the  jother  world. 
Then  he  judges  over  our  goo<l  and  bad  deeds  and  gives 
us  a  plitLC  accordingly.  Good  people  get  a  good  place 
there,  and  bad  ones  a  bad  place.  Gods  and  demons  have 
no  authority  over  good  people,  but  those  who  were  bad 
they  afflict  terribly. 

"When  I  was  in  the  Pandra  country,  in  the'village  of 
Asonlea,  I  fell  ill  and  was  dead  for  three  days.  The  two 
old  men,  Budhan  and  Jugia,  of  the  village  of  Chitragaria 
((.loie  to  Ebenerer)  were  in  said  village  at  that  time, 
and  they  know  about  it. 

"After  dying  I  went  to  the  other  world,  to  the  bad 
place  There  was  a  great  big  entrance  to  the  prison,  and 
when  I  had  entered  the  door  was  shut.  I  saw  a  tremen- 
dous house,  as  big  as  a  whole  country. 

"I  saw  difTerent  places  of  torment.  I  saw  a  canal  like 
a  big  ditch,  which  was  full  of  fire,  anil  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  people  were  thrown  into  that  canal  of  lire.  They 
tned  to  scramble  out  of  it,  but  the  devil  poked  them  back 
again  with  a  fish-spear,  whereby  their  affliction  was  in- 
creased 

Just  then  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  new  man  was 
taken  in  Good  heavens !  1  savv  a  thin  thread  stretching 
awa>  frdrn  my  body  to  the  outside!    I  took  hold  of  that 
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thretd  and,  going  hand  over  hand  under  their  leg«,I  passed 

out.    I  escaped  I    I  ran  as  bst  as  I  could  and  returned  to 

the  world.    I  was  saved  •"  ^ 

People  sav  that  wh.itever  sin  a  person  has  been  ad- 

^.  dieted  to  in  this  world  he  tries  hard  to  commit  in  the  next 

g!.  world,  but  fails  to  do  it,  thereby  increasing  his  torments. 

Those  who  in  this  world  are  very  gree<ly  for  meat 
binust,  it  is  claimed,  carry  offensively  smellling  meat  on 
|Otheir  heads  the  whole  day  without  being  able  to  eat  any 
of  it. 

Those  who  do  not  pay  their  debts  in  this  world  are 
dunned  for  them  in  the  other  world,  and  as  they  have  noth- 
ing wherewith  to  pay,  their  creditors  flay  the  skin  oft  their 
backs  and  rub  salt  in  the  fresh  wounds.  When  the  wounds 
are  healed  this  process  is  repeated. 
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THIRTY  KOL'RTH  CHAPTER. 

The  Rcbellioa.-  In  The  Clutches  of  MiinejrLeiideri.— All  Kind*  of  ' 
Rttmon.- Breaking  Out  ui  the  Rebelli«n  -Leederi  DelWered  to  Tb* 
Enemy .—Suacring  and  Hardtbip*.— Under  European  Supremacy. 

Driven  by  poverty  and  by  tlie  Bengalis,  who  never  1 
leized  plaguing  us,  we  crossed  tlie  Adjae  river  and  gradu- 
ally  spread  over  the  hilly  country  to  the  north  and  east 
until  we  reached  the  Ganges  in  that  direction. 

At  that  time  the  whole  country  was  timberedt'' 
but  there  was  a  sparse  population  of  Bhunjas  (a  certain 
Hindu  caste)  and  Mai  Riharias  (hill-men).  These  were  the 
lords  of  the  soil.  They  allowed  us  to  settle  in  peace,  and 
collected  only  a  small  rent  from  us.  We  suffered  no  dit- 
tress  under  them. 

But  by  degrees  the  Bengalis  came  into  (he  country  at 
traders  an<l  finally  settled  down  as  money-lenders.  Our 
landl.irds  also  borrowed  money  from  them^tajcing  money 
and  clothes  and  mortgaging  their  land  ftf^nurnT  In  this 
manner  the  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  money- 
lenders, and  the  real  owners  became  as  poor  as  ourselves. 

We  cleared  the  country  at  our  own  expense  and  made 
the  ground  tillable.     To  accomplish  this  we  borrowed 
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money  from  the  money-brokers,  who  afterwards  raised  the 
land-rent.  Tliey  give  us  little  but  take  much  in  return..  In 
the  fall  they  carry  away  all  our  crops,  and  we  us^  our 
time  in  running  still  deeper  into  debt.  No  matter  how 
much  we  pay,  there  is  always  some  debt  left.  If  the 
year's  crops  do  not  suffice  they  drive  our  cattle  off;  and  if 
even  that  does  not  satisfy  them  they  compel  us  and  our 
women  and  children  to  work  ks  slaves  for  them,  receiving 
as  pay  only  a  handful  of  grain,  '^here  were  no  magistrates 
in  those  days.    To  whom  should  we  complain? 

Afterward?  the  Bengali  police  arrived  among  us.  But 
they,  having  been  brilied  by  their  countrymen ,  simply  d)s< 
missed  our  suits.  Our  distress  was  great.  The  whole 
country  was  harassed. 

Then  all  kinds  of  rumors  were  set  afloat.  The  first  one 
was  to  the  effect  that  enormous  serpents  would  come  and 
swallow  the  people. 

To  avert  this  danger  the  people  of  five  villages  would 
,  purify  themselves  and  walk  about  to  five  other  villages  in 
the  course  of  the  night. 

One  man  from  each  house  in  live  villages  came  to  our 

• .  village.  They  danced  about  to  the  beating  of  drums  in 
front  of  the  hiad-man's  house.  They  had  tied  cow-bells 
to  their  wrists,  making  a  tremendous  noise  when  they 

.    moved  their  bodies. 

The  people  of  the  five  villages  assembled  at  one  place 

■    and  made  sacrifices  to  a  god  in  the  name  of  the  great 

•^aerpent. 
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Then  wc  in  like  manner  went  about  to  Ave  vUlagca,  rt- 
peatinK  the  same  racket. 

Coming  home  we  men  Ihrew  away  the  dung  from  the 
cow-*heds,  a  takk  which  Jtelongt  to  the  women. 

During  our  abicnce  ^ur  women  did  not  put  their  feet 
on  the  ground.  They  placed  some  cow-dung  near  the 
bed  and  rested  their  feet  on  this  while  they  suckled  their 
babie*. 

Afterwards  word  was  sent  around  that  every  two 
women  who  had  an  equal  numlier  of  children  should 
exchange  flowers  in  token  of  intimate  friendship.  They 
should  also  give  each  other  a  cloth  and  eat  and  drink  to- 
geMier. 

I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  this.  But  I  fancy  that 
.the  aim  of  it  was  to  unite  the  people  in  mutual  friendship 
and  confidence  in  case  of  a  rebellion  or  war. 

According  to  another  rumor  a   female  buffalo  wa< 
coming.     If  she  found  grass  in  front  of  the  door  of  •    :^i| 
house  she  would  graze  on  it.  lie  down  and  not  get  up  again 
until  every  soul  in  that  hou.se  was  dead.     For  feat  of 
this  the  people  throughout  the  whole  country  exterminated    -''^ 
every  vestige  of  grass  from  the  village  streets.  ~^ 

At  another  time  a  leader  was  said  to  have  been  born  of 
a  virgin  in  the  Lago  Fort,  east  of  Hazaribagh,  and  every,  » i 
one  had  to  go  there  to  hunt.    Some  men  ol)eyed  the  order,      ^ 
going  to  the  fort,  where  they  saw  the  leader  and  hunted 
in  company  with  him.     They  killed  a  large  number  of 
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anim»lf>  which  were  distributed  among  muiy  thousand 
people,  and  the  leader  pai<i  all  the  cxpen!i«s. 

Once  we  were  told  that  all  the  Bengalis  would  be 
killed,  and  we  received  the  following  inslr\ictions :  "Hang 
up  a  bullock  hide  and  a  pair  of  (lute's  at  the  end  of  the 
village  street,  so  that  they  may  know  that  you  are  Santhals, 
otherwise  they  will  cut  off  your  heads  too." 

Then  a  leader  arose  in  the  village  of  Bhognadi  in  the 
Por  country,  and  people  l>egan  10  go  there.  They  foUnd 
him  sitting  within  an  enclosure,  and  sacrificed  to  him  M 
though  he  had  l>cen  a  go<l.     Hi^  name  was  Si<lo. 

A  police  official  of  the  magistrates  came  and  said  to 
him:  "By  what  authority  are  you  doing  this?  Show  me 
your  pass  1" 

3ida«nsM^red,  "This  is  my  pass  I"  and  he  cut  the  offi- 
ciaUtdwn  with  a  knife  that  looked  like  a  pnming-hook. 

Then  the  rebellion  began.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  police  official  had  been  killed,  soldiers  arrived  on  the 
scene.  They  fought  against  Sido,  his  brother  Kanhu  and 
the  country  people  at  Kochpara,  where  the  market  is  held. 
The  soldiers  were  defeated,  and  this  increased  thj;  courage 
of  Sido,  Kanhu  and  their  adherents. 

The  two  brothers  issued  the  following  order:  "Let  us 
kill  all  the  land-owners  and  money-lenders  anil  chase  all 
the  other  Bengalis  across  the  Ganges,  and  the  kingdom 
shall  be  ours."  The  peopde  became  maddened,  and  many 
leaders  arose. 
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The  loldicrs  were  •|»in  defeated  in  battlei  at  Pakour 
and  Mohethptir. 

After  that  Mani,  pargana  of  Jamolpani,  and  Ram,  head-    ' 
man  o(  Uaromatia,  Nankar,  became  leaders,  and  Naraiipur 
and  Molhati,  two  large  Bengali  village>,  were  looted. 

The  village  of  Gtiiipura  was  plundered  under  another 
leader;  but  here  the  SanthaU  were  defeated. 

In  a  battle  at  Nangolia  many  Santhals  were  ilain. 

At  Lauboria,  on  tHf^oiher  side  of  the  More  river,  many 
•oldiers  and  a  European  gentleman  were  killed,  and  the 
SanthaU  were  shot  down  like  sheep. 

Being  unable  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  the  Santhalt 
ran  to  the  Saptola  forest,  where  they  remained  about  two 
months  and  where  they,  driven  by  hunger,  began  to 
plunder  each  other. 

Then  the  Europeans^urrounded  us  and  chased  us  like, 
io  many  rabbits  Into  the  villages  of  Sikarpur  and  Ramkhuri. 

Having  kept  us  in  captivity  about  one  month,  the 
Europeans  said  to  us:  "Why  should  you  suffer?  Tell  u* 
who  your  ring-leaders  are,  and  we  will  let  you  go  at  once." 

Then  the  people  told  who  their  leaders  were.'  The 
Europeans  captured  them,  lianged  some  of  them  on  the 
spot  and  transported  others. 

The  lieutenant  governor  came  and  "pacified"  us,  the 
common  people,  and  we  returned  to  our  villages. 

We  underwent  great  svifferings  during  the  rebellion. 
From  June  to  September  we  lived  under  trees  in  the  hilli. 
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It  rained  in  torrent*,  tnd  we  timost  starved  tp  death  on 
.account  of  the  treachcrici  of  our  leaden. 

During  the  rebellion  many  of  us  lost  our  cjlttle,  and 
when  we  returned  to  our  villages  we  had  to  endure  many 
hardships  and  privations.  We  had  neither  draft-cattle  nor 
foo<l,  an<l  the  Bengalis  ridiculed  us  in  a  most  irritating  way. 
\ye  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders. 

Some  persons,  by  appropriating  to  themselves  the  cowa 
and  buffaloes  of  others,  became  rich  by  foul  means  during 
the  rebellion. 

After  the  rct>ellion  Europeans  have  come  to  Santhal- 
Utan.  Our  first  magistrate  tried  our  cases  free  of  charge; 
but  now-a-days  litigation  is  very  expensive. 

The  clerks  charge  one  or  two  rupe*,  and  the  pleaders 
take  earnest  money  in  advance.  Stamped  paper  is  r«- 
quired,  and  the  court  underlings  turn  you  down  if  you 
don't  give  them  something,  and  nothing  is  decided  until 
yon  h.ive  In-cn  worried  and  compelled  to  go  back  and  forth 
throe  or  lour  times. 

.Ml  these  things  are  a  source  of  trouble  and  distress  to 
us. 

In  othrr  respects  tlic  Kuropeans  are  fair  and  just  in 
'   their  rulings. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  CHAPTFJl. 

SeoMthinK  lor  Mr.  Bkreftrud  -Tillin  with  lb*  Bible  -Good  Cat- 
occling  HoiiiU.— The  Deril  Supreme.  ■  UifAculi  I'utiiioa  «(  Wiichc*.— 
Fiiei.  -  Eunipeao  jurispruticnre.  A  Sufferioj^,  Khcndlcw  People.** 
Mr.  Skndrud  Narrutt, 

There  you  have  what  the  old  heathen  had  to  tell.  At 
I  have  said  before,  it  is  only  an  extract.  I  did  not  dare  to 
take  any  ni9re  for  fear  of  tiring  the  reader. 

Imagine'  a  inissionary,  one  who  had  come  to  instruct 
these  people  and  make  them  realize  their  deplorable  con- 
dition, to  show  them  the  way  out  of  the  <larknest  and  make 
tlirni  acquainted  with  Him  who  is  the  healing  af  the  nations 
— imagine  such  a  man  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  heathen  and 
receiving  information  on  all  the  subjects  which  have  b«cn 
but  briefly  touched  upon  in  the  previous  chapters! 

Objections  would  of  course  have  been  out  of  place. 
The  ftiissionaryVas  a  pupil,  and  as  such  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  listen  and  carefully  write  down  whatever  was 
dictated  to  him.  He  had  previously  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  everything  as  it  was  given  to  him,  postponing  to  a 
later  date  the  task  of  planning  his  assault  upon  the  lurid 
darkness  and  the  abyss  of  errors  with  which  he  expected 
to  become  better  acquainted.    For  it  stands  to  reason  that 
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he  did  not  expect  to  find  any  good  in  paganism.  .  But  we, 
having  read  the  previous  chapters,  can  easily  realize  how 
profitable  this  instruction  was  to  the  missionary. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Skrefsrud  can  understand  what 
this  meant  to  him.  I  imagine  that  I  see  him  listening  with 
ifiitense  eagerness  to  catch  every  word  from  the  mouth  of 
the  old  sage.  I  imagine  that  I  see  new  ideas  rising  in  hi» 
mind  in  opposition  to  preconceived  notions,  compelling 
him,  almost  from  the  start,  to  realize  that  it  would  not  do  to 
hunt  for  weak  points,  but  on  the  contrary  to  connect  hi* 
missionary  work  with  whatever  the  people  had  preserved 
of  the  testimony  of  God  in  their  traditions  and  life. 

For  is  there  not  a  striking  similarity  between  -c»W. 
Kolean's  accoui^of  the  origin  and  infancy  of  the  human 
race  and  that  given  in  the  Bible?  Both  the  fall  of  man  and 
the  deluge  are  |here',  and  even  an  allusion  to  the  confusion 
of  Babel  is  made. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  discrepancies,  which 
at  times  are  laughable,  as,  for  instance,  the  story  about  the 
earth-worm  which  consumed  earth  in  the  water  and  carried 
it  up  and  deposited  it  on  the  back  of  a  turtle. 

What  is  to  be  said  about  the  account  of  the  fallwf  man? 
The  Santhals  seem  to  know  the  origin  of  liquor.  It  was 
Lita  who  taught  theni  to  prepare  it,  and  for  that  reason  a 
Santhal  does  not  think  of  defending  liquor  as  a  "divine 
gift,  which  must  be_used  moderately."  But  after  all,  this 
Santhal  heresy  may  not  seem  so  very  preposterous  to 
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some  adherents  to  the  cult  of  total  abstinence,  to  which 
the  writer  takes  a  certain  pride  in  belonging. 

There  is  a  great  deal  o(  nonsense,  interspersed  with 
streaks  of  more  or  less  genuine  ingenuity ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  tlie  account  of  the  beginning  of  things  as 
given  by  the  Santhals  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
the  one  with  which  we  are  most  familiar. 

Considering  that  the  Santhals  were  in  Inrlia  long  before 
the  Dravidians  and  the  Arjans  came  there,  and  that  they 
had  no  intercourse  with  the  Jewish  people  or  the  descen- 
dants of  .Vbraham,  being  therefore  unacquainted  with 
Moses  and  his  account,  it  is  evident  that  the  oral  tradi- 
tions of  the  Santhals  must  strengthen  the  conviction  of  a 
believer  in  the  Bible ;  but  to  the  missionary,  the  Santhal 
genesis  was  especially  valuable  as  an  ancient  connecting 
point  for  his  work. 

The  patriarchal  institutions  of  the  Santhals  and  their 
distribution  into  twelve  tril)es  are  remarkable.    The  solici- 
tude with  which  they  gfuard  these  institutions  and  their 
dread  of  incest,  dSlerve  our  admiration  and  aflford  the  best  ^ 
of  connecting  points  for  evangWical  work  among  them. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  religion  of  the ,; 
Santhals  is,  that  they  make  the  devil  their  chief  god  and  ^ 
devote  the  greattst  attention  to  him  in  order  that  he,  in  ,^ 
return,  shall  not  treat  them  too  harshly.  ^  'V-3 

They  know  only  too  well  that  there  is  a  God  whor'ti  -^ 
the  origin  of  things  and  who  is  just  and  good.  But  they  ;fl 
are  not  acquainted  with  him,  nor  do  they  seem  to  be  dver- 
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anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  Him.  Far  back  in  the 
(lays  of  their  forefathers  they  ceased  paying  attention  to  • 
him,  and  as  the  evil  and  capricious  gods  kept  on  growing 
in  importance  he  was  gradually  forgotten.  They  knew 
that  he  was  essentially  good,  therefore  they  were  not  afraid  ' 
^  of  him  and  simply  permitted  him  to  drop  out  of  their 
51*;  minds. 

The  evil  spirits  are  treated  differently.  They  were  a 
constant  source  of  trouble.  They  never  left  the  people  in 
perfect  safety.  They  were  numerous  too.  Some  god 
mi(;ht  take  ofTeuse  at  any  time  and  cause  disaster  to  man 
or  beast,  field  or  meadow.  Therefore  sacrifices  must  be 
'"^  made  to  them,  and  the  mo/e  malicious  and  dangerous  tbev 
were  the  more  liberal  were  the  offerings  given  to  them. 

The  Santlials  hated  the  gods.  But  the  gods  are  spirits. 
They  cannot  be  beaten  with  clubs  and  stakes.  Their  cap- 
rices must  be  endured. 

But  the  witches  were  punished  the  more  severely,  for 
they  were  the  accomplices  of  the  gods. 

Misfortunes,  disease  and  death  are  naturally  the  work 
of  evil  spirits;  but  malicious  women  were  often  looked 
upon  as  the  tools  without  which  the  gods  could  not  ac- 
complish their  purposes. 

It  took  both  time  and  labor  to  ferret  out  the  guilty 
woman:  but  when  she  was  detected  her  punishment 
was  generally  both  sure  and  swift.  No  one  thought  oj 
imploring  her  to  be  good  or  to  pay  her  to  avert  a  calamity. 
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Oh,  no,  she  could  be  reached  and  handled  by  the   men, 
and  she  had  to  be  whipped. 

Old  Kolean  at  times  says  words  of  preddus  wisdom. 
■  But  when  he  comes  to  the  witclies  lie  becomes  utterly 
;■■!,  childish.  To  him  witches  are  as  real  as  is  Maran  Bum, 
ji'  and  he  is  unable  to  comprehend  why  the  Europeans,  of 
j^ii  whose  judgement  in  general  he  has  not  a  very  high  opin- 
!  ■  ion,  cannot  realize  that  the  witches  are  the  greatest  curse 
■  of  the  Santhal  people.  In  bygone  days  the  infernal  women 
».  folks  were  somewhat  curbed ;  but  now  that  the  Europeans 
!,-;  have  sided  with  them,  things  are  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
^^.  ■  The  Hindus  and  the  Mohammedans  have  always  been  '^ 

'    hostile  to  the  Santhals.    They  have  always  been  superior 
f     to  them,  they  have  crowded  them  out  and  persecuted  them 

from  one  country  to  another.    Merchants,  money-lender*  , 

i;      and  liquor-sellers  have  by  their  extortions  driven  the  poor 

people  to  the  verge  of  despair;  and  when  the  Santhals  rose 

like  one  man  to  put  an  end  to  the  injustice  and  to  throw 

'^    off  the  yoke  of  oppression  the  white  man  supported  the 

enemy  and  assisted  in  making  injustice  victorious. 
i-r  In  former  days  people  could  be  just  to  each  other, 

.    But  now  the  morals  are  corrupted,  and  many  people  refuse 
to  have  their  lawsuits  settled  according  to  the  laws  of  ^ 
their  forefathers,  preferring  to  have  the  Europeans  apply  : 
their  preposterous  laws  and  to  judge  between  Santhal  and  ; 
Santhal.    And  if  a  Santhal  appeals  to  a  European  jud^e  fS 
for  vindication  of  his  rights  as  against  a  Hindu  or  Mohain-;3 
medan,  the  judge  will  only  add  insult  to  injury. 
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A  sad  song  of  lamentation  this  is  indeed ! 
There  are  misconceptions  and  mistakes.    But  one  re- 
ceives the  overwhelming  impression  that  this  is  a  suffering 
people,  a  people  that  needs  sympathy  and  help.    Worried 
by  the  g^s,  worried  by  the  witches — or  rather  by  their 
belief  in  witchcraft — fcy  th>  usurers,  the  merchants,  the  ' 
Itrjiior-sellers,  the  Hindus,  the  Mohammedans  and  finally 
by  the  Europeans ! 
^\         What  should  the  missionary  do?  Preach? 
_i         What?    Preach  to  a  hungry  stomach?  Preach  to  a  man 
with  a  broken  leg?    Stand  preaching  over  a  man  who  has 
(alien  among  thieves,  who  is  bruised  and  beaten  and  strip- 
ped of  sverything? 

There  are  indeed  people  who  carry  on  missionary  work 
in  this  way;  but  the  fruits  are  in  keeping  with  the  work. 
There  is  zeal  without  wisdom.  But  there  is  also  zeal 
without  a  heart.     .And  both  are  equally  out  of  place. 

The  disposition  of  the  missionary  will  dictate  his 
methods  in  dealing  with  sucl^a  distressed  people. 

Is  not  the  account  of  the  old  sage  like  a  mighty  cry 
from  the  depth  of  the  soul  of  an  oppressed  people?  The 
gods  are  the  enemies  of  the  people.  The  Hindus  and  the 
Mohammedans  who  surround  them  on  all  sides  would  de- 
vour them  alive  if  they  only  could,  and  the  Europeans 
are  but  little  better.  Everything  seems  to  be  against  the 
Santhals.    They  have  no  friends  who  can  help  them. 

No  friends !  Every  stranger  was  looked  upon  as  a  new 
enemy  by  this  people  until  his  deeds  had  proven  him  to 
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be  a  friend  and  had  won  their  confidence.  In  this  case  a 
missionary  would  understand  that  all  talk  was  useless  un- 
til he  had  demonstrated  that  the  people's  distress  was  his 
distress.  But  if  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place  he  will 
Unerringly  and  unhesitatingly  follow  the  example  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  endeavoring  to  relieve  suffering, where 
the  distress  is  most  tirgent. 

This  method  was  chosen  by  Messrs.  Boerresen  and 
Skrefsrud.   ■ 

Single-handed  these  two  men  came  to  Santhalistan. 
They  were  backed  by  no  individiial  society,  no  denomina- 
tion. They  were  poor  in  the  wealth  of  this  world ,  but  rich 
in  faith  and  warmed  with  the  love  of  God. 

Mr.  Skrefsrud  gives  the  following  account  of  his  early 
work :  "We  commenced  our  work  iii  an  arbor,  which  we 
had  built  with  our  owrl  hands.  The  Santhals  visited  us 
there.  They  were  not  afraid  to  enter  an  arbor,  while  they 
would  not  have  rfare'l  to  enter  a  palace  or  a  large,  splendid 
European  houte.  We  went  out  among  them  and  joined 
their  hunting  parties,  and  at  times  we  had  an  audience  of 
ten  thousand  people.  We  wont  with  them  when  they  were 
at  work,  when  they  baptized  and  confirmed  their  chil- 
dren according  to  pagan  rites,  and  when  they  celebrated 
their  holidays  and  worshiped  their  gods.  We  accompanied 
them  to  their  sages,  where  traditions  and  poems  were  re- 
cited \\  e  mingled  with  the  people  in  all  walks  of  life, 
often  sittuig  down  on  the  floor  in  tailor-fashion.  We  ate 
black  nce  together  with  them,  using  our  fingers  for  spoons,, 
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and  slept  in  their  cow-sheds.    Hunger  and  weariness  made 
^'      us  sleep  welt  there.    We  associated  with  them  as  though 
we  had  been  one  of  them,  and  thus  we  became  familiar 
with  their  way  of  thinking  and  their  character.     We  de- 
tected their  weak  as  well  as  their  strong  points  and  learned 
what  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  what  ought  to  be  com- 
batted  in  their  lives. 
|vft.         "We  removed  their  prejudices  against  us  by  associat- 
!?.■"  ing  with  them.    They  soon  found  that  we  were  different 
;J      from  other  strangers,  that  we  had  not  come  to  sponge  on 
them,  but  were  their  friends,  ami  proj'idice  gave  way  to 
crnfidenre.     We  came  to  them  a<-  poor  people  to  poor 
people,  ns  sufferers  to  sufferers.    Whenever  we  could  show 
them  a  favor  we  did  so,  and  we  grew  together  until  we 
felt  like  brothers.     They  realized  that  our  friendship  was 
earnest  and  honest. 

"We  received  no  aid,  we  had  no  backing.  But  l)oth 
Mr.  Boerresen  and  myself  felt  that  the  Lord  had  called  us 
to  Santhalistan,  and  we  were  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  our 
own  lives.  We  were  not  at  all  concerned  about  the  hard-, 
ships  that  we  might  have  to  undergo.  But  we  promised 
our  Lord  on  our  knees  that  we  would  either  conquer  in  his 
name  or  die  in  his  name  in  our  effort  to  make  dimples  of 
JesUs  of  the  Santhals.  / 

"For  a  long  time  we  actually  ate  only  black  rice  and 
curry,  rarely  tasting  anything  else.  But  this  did  not  worry 
us,  and  it  contributed  to  make  us  strong  and  hardy.  When 
one  feels  that  there  is  no  human  help  to  fall  l>ack  upon  he 
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is  permitteil  to  fait  on  his  knees.    We  came  to  that  pass, 

and  there  we  are  yet.    I  have  read  much  in  my  life,  but  I  ^ii 

have  been  permitted  to  pray  still  more,  and  I  am  sure'   -* 

th|t  my  prayers  Iftve  done  more  for  the  missions  than  what  Vi"5 

I  have  read,  though  the  latter  has  ben  valuable."  "  | 

In  another  lecture  Mr.  Skrefsrud  says;    "At  first  we  re-*  ,^i 

lieved  their  distress.    We  were  able  to  go  to  the  English  '^ 

government  in  Calcutta  and  testify  that  the  Santhals  were  s| 

,    greatly  wronged  by  the  landowners  and  money-lenders.  J 

The  English  government  investigated  the     matter    and  ^ 

found  that  we  had  told  the  tnuh.     By  a  single  stroke  of 

the  pen  the  whole  of  Santhalistan  was  taken  away  from 

these  landowners  and  placed  directly  under  the  govern-  ^ 

tnent.  ^  The  country  was  surveyed  and  a  price  was  fixed  ,  ^^ 

on  every  parcel  of  land.  ^ 

,      "The  u.surers  were  doomed  to  a  similar  fate,  a  limit  be-  '. 

ing  put  to  the  rate  of  interest  which  the  Santhals  were  to  ^ 

pay.  C' 

"The  reader  can  easily  imagine  how  bitterly  the  usurers 

and  the  landlords  now  began  to  fight  us.    They  often  at-  ; 

tempted  to  inflict  bodily  injury  upon  us  because  we  sue-  ; 

ceeded  in  saving  the  Santhals  from  their  talons.  "^ 

"liiit  what  impression  did  this  make  ujxjn  the  San- 
thals? How  often  the  Santhals  told  me  that  soldiers  had  ..^"l 
been  sent  out  to  take  my  life !  But  they  would  add :  'We  'it 
will  surround  you,  we  will  constitute  a  wall  around  you  ''^ 
and  shed  our  last  drop  of  blood  for  you !'  They  talked  this  >i 
w  ay  even  before  jhey  became  Christians.     At     a  great  'j 
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gathering  which  was  attended  by  four  hundred  head-men 
they  gave  away  their  most  precious  right :  They  invited 
me  to  dine  with  them  contrary  to  the  rule  that  this  honor 
shall  be  reserved  exclusively  to  members  of  their  caste. 
They  did  this  out  of  gratitude  to  us  for  having  proven  our- 
selves to  be  their  friends  in  this  hour  of  distress. 

"The  Lord  gave  us  a  great  victory  by  removing  all 
outward  obstacles  from  the  way  of  those  who  wished  to 
become  Christians.  This  was  the  first  ray  of  light  in  San- 
thalistan,  and  how  grateful  we  were! 

"Having  been  able  to  assist  them  in  this  manner,  we 
were  in  a  position  to  tell  them  with  still  greater  emphasis 
about  a  still  worse  usurer  and  landlord,  about  the  arch-fiend 
from  the  beginning,  how  1^  had  robbed  their  hearts  of 
peace  and  driven  them  from  one  abomination  to  another. 
We  told  them  about  God  who  loves  them  and  about  a 
Savior  who  has  given  his  life  for  them,  told  them  that  the 
darkness  of  sin  was  the  worst  of  all  darkness,  and  that 
their  sufferings  from  this  cause  were  infinitely  worse  than 
all  other  sufferings. 

"Upon  first  hearing  of  this  the  heathen  could  not 
imagine  how  if  was  possible.  But  they  already  knew  that 
we  were  their  friends,  our  deeds  having  demonstrated  that 
we  only  wanted  to  live  and  die  for  and  amongst  them. 

"I  wish  you  could  have  seen  these  poor  heathen  when 
they  heard  that  there  was  One  who  was  willing  to  help 
them  in  their  distress.  The  tears  poured  down  their 
cheeks,  and  they  began  to  ask  how  it  was  possible  that 
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God  would  send  his  Son  to  die  for'  them  and  still  ask  (or 
nothing  in  return  but  their  hearts. 

"Gradually  the  pagan  darkness  was  dispelled,  light  was 

kindled  in  their  wretched  hearts.    And  when  they  heard 

'  that  tmey  might  lean  their  heads  up  ^gainst  ^he  Savior's 

bosomj^rfieir  eyes  sparkled,  their  faces     seemed     trans- 

figiirefl.11^ 
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Chandr.^y —Against  Rats  and  Dops.-  A  Swindler  Caught. —Slow 
Work  flutter-Making. — An  Odd  Watchman.— Impudent  Crowa,— 
Medical  Treatmtnt.— Mr.  Boerrtiacn  as  a  Physician.— A  Poor  Setectioa. — 
Nimai 

Chandray,  poor  (ellow !  He  is  still  a  lieaMien.  Kut  he 
is  a  faithful  servant.    He  has  hecii  with  me  for  two  iv.onths. 

Barefooted,  noiselessly  as  a  spirit  he  steals  into  my 
room  hefore  daybreak  to  put  my  clothes  in  order  and  to 
arranjje  everythintj  in  the  bathing-room.  Noiselessly  he 
departs  again,  closing  the  door,  or  window,  or  whatever 
I  shall  call  it.  and  he  remains  waiting  outside  until  break- 
fast is  ready.     Then  he  turns  up  again. 

If  I  take  a  walk  I  sec  Chandray  following  me  in  the 
di.stance.  and  if  I  have  forgotten  to  take  Mr.  Skrefsrud's 
big  sun-hat.  he  will  come  with  it  in  his  hand  as  punctually 
as  a  clock-work  and  make  me  understand  that  I  am  a  silly 
baby,  not  knowing  that  the  Indian  sun  will  pierce  through 
my  .American  felt  hat  and  kill  me  in  five  minutes,  and  if 
I  sit  down  on  a  .stone  he  starts  a  fearful  racket. 

If  I  write  down  what  1  tliijik  he  says  aud  take  it  to 
Mr.  Skrcfsnid  to  have  him  interpret  it  I  occasion  a  thun- 
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der-storm  of  hilarity,  partly  because  I  have  misspelt  the 
words,  partly  because  Chandray  has  managed  to  aat,  spicy 
teims. 

It  was  Mr.  Skrefsrud  that  selected  this  servant  for  me. 
He  wanted  to  confer  upon  me  the  honor  of  hiring  a  page 
for  me.  Htf  considered  it  absolut^y  necessary  to  have 
some  one  to  take  care  of  me  as  long  as  I  was  a  stranger 
to  everything  in  the  country.  I  should  not  think  of  the 
expenses.  He  would  pay  the  bill,  and  when  f  found  that 
Chandray  was  to  receive  three  rupees,  or  about  one  dollar 
a  month,  and  board  himself.  I  accepted  the  offer  without 
protesting. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  Chandray  at  first  h»d  a 
Correct  idea  of  his  position ;  for  lie  spent  a  part  of  the  first 
evening  in  giving  me  a  lesson  in  his  mother  tongue. 

Standing  in  front  of  me,  he  began  to  pronounce  a  num- 
ber of  words  quite  slowly.  He  repeated  the  same  rigma- 
role several  times  until  he  succeeded  in  having  me  pro- 
nounce the  words.  But  the  explanation  came  tjie  next  , 
day,  from  Mr.  Skrefsrud.  of  course.  He  is  my  only  refuge 
when  I  am  lost  in  linguistic  jungles. 

-The  boy  wanted  to  teach  me  to  count  from  one  to  ten 
in  one  evening.  », 

Poor  fellow !  He  did  not  succeed.  By  this  time  he 
must  have  given  me  up  as  an  impossibility.  In  the  course 
of  \\\o  months  I  have  learned  to  understand  nothing  but 
"Dakka  juni,  Saheb;"  for  this  is  what  he  says  every  time 
he  wants  me  to  eat.    I  know  three  other  words.    One  of 
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p,j,   them  I  learned  from  Mr.  Skrefsrud,  another  from  Mrs. 

-',t<'  Boerresen,  and  the  third  I  knew  before.  ^ 

&-'  '^       "    •  J 

iff  ',        But  if  Chandray  does  not  hold  a  very  high  opinion  of 

S '  •  my  linguistic  aptitude  and  my  intellectual  powers  in  gen- 

■ '  eral,  he  hasliad  numerous  proofs  of  my  goodness  of  heart. 

ff;>'  The  trifles  that  I  have  put  in  his  liand  are  not  worth  men- 

fc:'-,'  tioning.  _  But  my  coat,  the  only  one  that  I  had  for  change, 

^i'    has  often  warmed  his  body  as  well  as  liis  soul  many  a  cold 

W'     night  when  he  either  lay  in  front  of  my  door  because  he 

jjj,  ■    was  too  indolent  to  go  home'  to  sleep  or  sat  waiting  until 

^?'     he  could  light  me  across  the  court-yard  when  I  stayed  at 

'^.,  ■  Mr.  Boerresen's  house  after  dark.     I  trust  that  we  are 

I       good  friends  now  and  hope  that  we  will  remain  so  for 

?  '    lifa. 

f  The  other  day  he.  turned  an  honest  penny,  and  I  am 

('      glad  of  it. 

It  happened  in  the  following  way ;    For  several  nights ' 

■     'in  succession  I  had  been  visited,  in  spite  of  my  wishes  and 

contrary  to  expectations,  by  one  ot-  more  of  those  creatures 

I.  .      which  from  all  indications,  both  good  and  bad,  must  bt- 

f.     long  to  the  geijus  rat.    By  means  of  gestures  and  grimaces 

L'.      and  a  lot  of  unarticulated  sounds  I  tried  to  complain  of 

1-      their  nocturnal  visits  to  my  dear  Chandray,  and  hs  seemed 

J-       to  understand  me.     At  any  rate  he  prepared  a  rat-trap 

J:      of  an  exceedingly  primitive  appearance;  but  to  my  sur- 

'l       prise  the  nuisance  was  nabbed. 

fy.  But  no  one  was  happier  than  Chandray.    He  went  to' 

E'      Mrs.  Bocrrescn  with  the  dead  animal  and  received  the 
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tx>unty  which  she  had  placed  on  the  head  o(  every  rat 
caught  on  tlie  premises  of  the  station. 

Poor  Mrs.  Boerresen!  Rats,  dogs  and  divers  other 
quadrupeds  had  found  out  long  ago  that  the  station  was 
a  very  hospitable  place,  and  something  had  to  be  done  to 
stem  the  tide  of  the  uninvited  guests. 

The  lady  resolutely  set  a  price  on  the  heads  of  the 
undesirable  animals. 

Both  boys  and  grown  men  took  advantage  of  the  oflfer. 
and  at  first  an  extra  penny  was  very  frequently  earned 
at  Ebcnezer.  After  a  while,  however,  there  was  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  number  of  slain,  and  Mrs.  Boerresen's  fund 
for  the  destruction  af  obnoxious  animals  was  in  a  plethoric 
condition. 

But  (piite  recently  a  man  has  brought  dead  dogs  at 
alarmingly  short  intervals,  asked  for  his  bounty  and  re- 
ceived it. 

But  to-day  his  traffic  was  choked  off.  Mrs  Boerresen 
thought  this  man's  dogs  came  at  a  too  rapid  rate,  and  he 
finally  brought  only  young  whelps. 

"You  better  look  into  this  matter,  Lars",  said  she  to 
Mr.  Skrefsru<l.  and  Lars  soon  solved  the  riddle 

The  man  had  established  a  regular  lying-in  hospital  for 
the  propagation  of  dogs  in  one  of  the  most  out  of  the  way 
buildings  of  the  station. 

A  snide  game! 

As  soon  as  the  man  thought  the  whelps  were  big 
enough  he  would  kill  them  and  collect  his  bounty     But> 
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this  time  he  began  to  draw  on  a  new  brood  a  little  too  ' 
early,  and  Mrs.  Boerresen  suspected  something  wrong. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  man  was  reprimanded 
according  to  his  deserts.  But  Mr.  Slcrefsrud  is  engaged  in 
devising  some  means  of  removing  stray  dogs  without  of- 
fering too  tempting  inducements  to  weak  souls. 

One  of  the  many  curiosities  which  tend  to  make  a 
{)ersDn  feel  tired  is  affortled  by  a  crew  of  laborers,  two  men 
and  four  women,  who  for  fully  six  weeks  have  l>ecn  en- 
gaged in  making  a  new  cement  floor  on  the  veranda  in 
front  of  the  house  where  I  am  stopping. 

I  do  not  dare  to  boast  of  my  strength :  but  I  am  gttilty 
of  no  exaggeration  when  I  claim  that  I  could  have  finished 
the  job  single-handed  in  six  ordinary  work-days. 

They  take  it  very  easy,  the  men  in  particular.  They 
make  the  women  carry  water,  stone  and  lime,  while  they 
themselves  handle  the  trowel,  a  wee  little  one,  which  they 
apply  so  gently  and  slowly  to  the  cement  that  it  gets  cran- 
ky and  hard  before  the  men  have  made  it  smooth.  And 
so  they  have  to  do  it  over  again.  But  how  much  ought 
to  be  expected  from  men  receiving  three  cents  a  day?  VVhy 
not  pay  these  people  well  and  make  tliem  work  decently? 
"Have  tried  it,"  says  Mr.  Skrefsnid,  "but  these  people 
cannot  be  handled  that  way.  They  must  be  trained  for 
several  generations  before  they  become  active  and  pro- 
'    gressivol" 

'  In  tjlie  court-yard  is  a  round  elevation  with  a  roof  over 

*    it.    Here  the  people  eat  their  breakfast  during  winter. 
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"Look  at  this,"  Mrs.  Boerreseri  said,  "1  have  built  and 
cemented  this  with  my  own  hands  simply  because  I  was 
not  able,  either  by  words  or  gestures,  to  make  them  uiider<- 
stand  how  is  was  to  be  done.  I  worked  while  the  people 
were  looking  at  me,  wondering  how  the  job  would  turn 
out.  But  they  learned  so  much  that  when  I  give  them 
plenty  of  time  they  can  do  fairly  good  work  in  cement." 

Fortunate  is  he  who  is  endowed  with  patience,  without 
which  no  good  can  be  accomplished  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

An  exception  to  all  rules  is  afforded  by  a  man  who 
churns  butter  every  day  in  front  of  Mrs.  Boerresen's  win- 
dow. Many  farmers'  wives  in  the  West  might  profit  by 
learning  from  him.  For  at  times  it  is  no  child's  play  to 
separate  the  butter  from  the  cream  by  means  of  the  old- 
fashioned  dasher.  But  this  man  churns  butter  from  the 
thin,  sweet  milk,  and  he  does  it  so  easily  and  rapidly  that 
it  is  a  delight  to  look  at  him. 

The  Santhals  do  not  churn  butter  until  the  milk  b 
sour,  and  it  curdles  very  quickly  in  this  climate.  To 
obtain  cream  they  chum  the  sour  milk,  separate  the  butter 
and  turn  it  into  oil.  But  Mrs.  Boerresen  wants  butter 
from  sweet  milk,  and  it  makes  no  difference  to  this  dairy- 
man. 

In  conformity  with  the  customs  of  the  fore-fathers  he 
pours  the  milk  into  a  churn  of  the  same  shape  as  those  in 
which  dashers  are  used.  This  he  places  on  end  close  by  a 
post,  to  which  he  ties  a  piece  of  rope  liaving  a  loop  at 
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*bne  end ;  the  upper  and  of  the  dasher,  or  rather  twirling- 
itick,  15  inserted  in  the  loop ;  and  another  lliin  picref pf  rope 
is  passed  around  tlie  twirling-sticlc    Tin;  man  now  tnlces 

•  •  one  end  of  this  rope  in  eacli  hand  and  pulls  back  and  forth 
in  see-saw  fashion,  the  twirlinp-stick  dancinp  now  this 
way  now  that  way  with  great  rapidity.    This  violent  ajjita- 

; '  tion  Is  hound  to  bring  out  the  biUtcr  far  more  rapidly  and 
easily  than  the  most  vigorous  old-fashioned  churning  with 

V  a  dasher. 

■  This  man  therefore  struck  my  fancy  at  once. 

A  man  keeps  guard  out.sidc  the  girls"  court-yard.  He 
is  armed  to  the  teeth  and  presents  a  most  horrid  and  blood- 

'     curdling  aspect  Ivhen  you  run  across  him  in  the  morning 
before  he  has  doffed  that  covering  which  once  was  a  wool- 
len blanket  but  whicli  now  is  a  maze  of  a  thousand  and  . 
one  big  and  snrall  holes. 

But  he  is  not  so  dangerous  as  he  looks.  He  nods  and 
smiles  whenever  I  pass,  and  at  first  he  time  and  again 
permitted  me  to  practice  with  his  bow  and  arrow.  I  took 
this  to  be  an  innocent  amusement.  BuJ  I  suddenly  changed 

-  my  opinion  one  day  at  the  Simoldohi  station  when  Mr. 
Bo,errcsen  posed  as  my  target  and  received  the  arrow,  a 
harmless  little  thing  in  fevcry  respect,  straight  in  his  mouth. 
Then  I  promised  never  to  monkey  with  the  thing  again, 

:    and  f  have  kept  my  word  to  this  very  day. 

I  But  our  wprthy  watchman  has  use  for  his  bow.    Every 

now  and  then  a  detachment  of  the  innumerable  host  of 
crows  infesting  this  place  will  settle  down  to  a  fight  with 
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the  chickens  about  a  piece  of  meat,  potat^    peeling  or 

whatever  else  is  enjoyed  by  the  fowl  fraternity.    Here  our 

watchman  officiates  as  judge  and  jury,  and  the  crows  are 

■'Invariably  declared  guilty.  <>•  . 

Strangely  enougli,  however,  he  never  shows  up  when 
the  crows  are  t|)'ing  to  steal  food  from  our  plates  when 
we  are  dining.  In  such  cases  we  have  been  compelled  to 
chase  away  the  pesky,  thievish  birds  ourselves. 

Of  all  the  wild  birds  you  never  saw  a  greedier  lot  than 
the  Indian  crows.  In  large  cities  they  may  enter  the  kitch~ 
en  and  steal  the  daintiest  dishes  without  compunction. 
In  Calcutta,  for  instance,  a  crow  came  into  my  room  and 
greeted  me  with  the  familiar  "krap!  krapl" 

Mr.  Br.-crresen  claims  that  it  says  "keiap,"  and  th.lt 
the  crows  suggested  the  name  which  the  .Saiithals  have 
applie<l  to  Mr.  Skrefsrud.  They  call  him  "kerap",  though 
they  can  easily  pronounce  his  name  correctly;  but  Mr. 
Skrefsrud  himself  will  not  listen  to  this  explanation.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record,  however,  that  crows  were  unknown 
in  these  parts  liefore  the  missionaries  arrived,  and,  except- 
ing this  station,  I  have  not  seen  a  trace  of  them  in  San- 
thalistan. 

The  crows  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Europeans,  for 
where  these  live  and  move  there  are  greater  opportunities 
for  bird  and  beast  to  eke  out  a  living.  On  this  account 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Santhals  thought  the  -^l 
crows  were  calling  for  Mr.  Skrefsrud  when  they  said  "krap, 
krap." 
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Two  times  I  have  receive<l  medical  treatment  in  the 
course  of  the  past  mbuth.  The  first  time  the  liver  was  the 
seat  of  the  ailment.  This  is  what  the  doctor  and  Mr. 
Skrefsrud  claimed  at  any  rate. 

I  complained  a  little  during  the  day  and  pointe<I  out 
the  center'of  the  pain.  After  I  had  gone  to  bed  in  the 
evening  they  both  came  to  me  and  diagnose<l  the  case 
most  thoroughly.  Of  course  I  did  not  dare  to  volunteer 
any  remarks  about  the  diagnosis,  Mr.  Skrefsrud  being 
what  I  might  call  a  sort  of  universal  expert  and  connosseur, 
and  Nimai  —  if  this  is  his  right  name  —  having  served  a  . 
Scotch  physician  as  assistant  for  three  years. 

Something  drastic  had  to  be  done  to  that  wayward 
liver.    A  little  medicine.    The  doctor  was  to  fetch  it.    This 

•  was  well  and  good.  But  as  to  the  rest  I  was  left  in  a  quan- 
dary. An  operation?  The  doctor,  who  understood  that 
much  English,  smiled  and  shook  his  head.    But  when  he 

•  returned,  acconipanie<l  by  Chandray,  who  carried  a  kettle  ' 
.  of  burning  charcoal,  I  almost  began  to  shudder. 

What  in  the  world  does  this  mean?  I  rattled  off  my 
entire  Santhal  vocabulary,  "dakka  jimi,"  "liakopako", 
"chet  kana"  etc.  But  it  fitted  in  like  "ax-handle"  to  "How 
do  you  do?"  and  they  only  laughed  at  me. 

My  only  choice  was  to  submit  to  everything,  and  when 
Nimai  had  babbled  a  few  words  which  he  took  to  be  Eng- 
lish and  of  which  I  caught  "good"  and  "help  you"  my 
worst  fears  were  overcome. 
i.       The  doctor  took  some  rags  and  made  into  rolls  which 
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were  one-and-a-half  inches  long,  and  lie  made  Chandray 
hold  tlicse  over  the  biirninR  coals  one  by  one.  As  soon 
as  the  first  roll  was  hot,  the  doctor  took  it  and  pressed  one 
end  of  it,  which  was  almost  burning,  against  the  bare  skin 
on  the  spot  where  I  felt  the  pain  most  keenly.  Ugh !  But 
it  would  have  done  no  good  to  scream.  The  next  moment 
he  exchanged  ragrolls,  and  Chandray  had  all  he  could  do 
to  keep  the  rolls  hot.  This  treatment  was  kept  up  for 
about  twenty  minutes. 

Next  evening  they  returned  with  their  kettle  of  fire 
and  gave  me  the  same  treatment  as  before. 

My  second  sickness  was  a  throat  trouble,  and  recourse 
was  again  had  to  the  fire-kettle. 

Did  it  help?  Why,  certainly.  The  medic.il  art  is  not 
in  vain,  I  should  think.  Rut  the  best  of  it  is,  that  Niraai 
has  not  learncil  to  despise  a  plain  remedy.  He  must  have 
found  it  profitable  on  many  occa.sions. 

A  physician  is  indispensable  at  a  station  where  there 
are  .several  linndred  children  and  where  Iwth  Christians 
and  heathen  go  when  somebody  is  Bick.  During  the  first 
year  Mr.  fiocrresen  had  to  do  the  doctoring,  and  lie  claims 
that  he  had  .in  extensive  practice. 

Once  a  man  came  to  him  moaning  wildly  and  hugging 
his  stomach.  Mr.  Boerresen  gave  him  some  red  pepper 
and  told  him  to  go  home. 

"It  burns  my  throat  terribly,"  said  the  man,  hut  if  it  s 
cures  my  boy  it  is  all  right." 

"Your  boy?" 
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"Ye»,  my  boy ;  for  it  is  he  that  is  si? k." 

In  this  case  the  remedies  went  into  the  wrong  stomach, 

you  see.     But  Mr.  Boerresen  told  the  man  to  go  home 

anyway,  and  to  return  in  case  the  boy  had  not  improved. 

He  di<l  not  return.    The  chances  are  tliat  he  would  rather 

have  his  boy  grapple  with  the  bclly-ache  on  his  own  hook 

I'-than  subject  the  parental  maw  tb  an  extra  dose  of  red 

'  pepper  on  the  vicarious  plan. 

■  Mr.  Boerresen,  while  on  a  journey  in  England,  met  a 

i  physician  who  had  practiced  in  Chicago  and  who  now  pre- 

,■  tended  to  be  on  the  point  of  settling  down  in  India.    As 

•  the  physician  spoke  glibly  and  with  Christian-like  unction 

Mr.  Boerresen  took  him  to  be  the  man  destined  to  fill  the 

position  of  regular  physician  at  Ebenezer,  and  in  due  time 

the  man  came  there.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  not 

the  right  man.    His  wife  was  addicted  to  strong  drink  and 

would  overwhelm  him  with  Abusive,  obscene  language  and 

filth,  an<l  the  couple  had  to  be  sent  away  head  over  heels. 

Then  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Boerresen  that  it  might  l)e  well 

to  train  a  native  Christian  for  this  work,  and  Nimai  was 

sent  to  a  Scotch  physician,  where  he  remained  three  years, 

as  already  stated.  • 

Nimai  is  an  amiable  man  and  a  sympathetic  Christian. 
,  He  performs  his  duties  with  faithfulness.    He  never  fails 
.  to  look  after  the  health  of  the  children  every  day,  and  un- 
less I  am  badly  mistaken  he  is,  next  to  the  missionaries 
.'  themselves,  the  most^^^lar  man  at  the  station. 
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At  the  Market-Place.— A  Syrup  Merchant.— Uerchandiic.— Tobac- 
co.—Pan.— Santbal  Induatrici.— When  the  Machine  Said   "Ciick". 

We  now  make  a  trip  to  the  market-place  outside  Eben- 
ezer. 

Real  trading-booths  are  rarely  found  in  the  Indian  vil- 
lages. But  there  are  fixed  market-places  throughout  the 
country.  To  these  market-places  the  merchants  haul  or 
carry  their  goo<Is.  To-day  they  are  at  (his  market-place, 
to-morrow  at  another.  The  number  of  market-days  runs 
frbm  one  to  three  at  each  place.  This  place  haa  three 
.  Aarket-days  a  week. 
' '  The  market-place  is  an  inclosed  square  which  has  two 
'entrances  and  a  road  running  between  these  through  the 
Center.  At  each  entrance  is  a  small  space  where  the  ground 
is  leveled  and  coated  with  earth  and  cow-dung.  When 
the  people  from  the  neighlx)ring  villages  fetch  their  rice, 
pease,  Indian  com  ejc.  they  must  take  a  handfuld  from 
their  basket  and  throw  it  down  at  this  spot,  which  is  care- 
fully guarded  by  the  manager.  This  is  the  tax  collected 
for  the  use  of  the  market-place. 

Thi^  is  the  place  wh^f^ne  may  find  out  what  the 
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people  of  the  country  eat  and  wear,  what  thdr  everyday 
and  hoHday  necessaries  are. 

The  buyers  are  sitting  on  one  side.    Tliey  want  all ' 
kinds  of  grain.    They  weigh  and  measure  and  pour  the 
grain  down  upon  the  ground,  taking  care  that  each  kind 
ia  kept  in  a  separate  lieap.    Each  purcliase  Is  only  a  small 
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quantity,  but  when  all  is  put  together  it  amounts  to  some- 
thing anyway. 

This  is  also  the  place  where  the  fuel  dealers  do  their 
business.  The  most  common  fuel  is  dried  cow-dung,  an 
article  whicMls  used  for  many  different  purposes  in  India. 
A  few  sticks  of  wood  along  with  the  cow-dung  come  very 
handy.    Fire-wood  is  bought  in  small  bundles. 
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This  U  also  the  place  (or  the  empty  carts.  From  the  top 
of  one  of  these  I  had  a  flne  view  of  the  surging  multitude 
jE.>  on  the  other  side,  where  the  retail  trade  proper  is  car* 
[f'l    ried  on.  ' 

Straight  alieail  of  me  I  notice  three  women  sitting  on 
the  ground,  engaged  in  performing  an  act  of  mercy  upon 
•  fourth  one.  The  latter,  who  is  more  advanced  in  years, 
has  a  sliver  in  her  foot.  One  of  the  three  supports  her 
from  behind  to  keep  her  from  falling  backwards,  and  while 
she  is  serving  as  a  prop  she  also  makes  a  careful  search  for 
parasites  in  the  frowzy  hair  of  the  patient. 

Some  of  the  merchants  are  preparing  a  meal,  and 
others  are  already  engaged  in  eating.  Their  food  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  crushed  rice  or  grain,  water  and  sugar  or 
syrup.  They  keep  a  small  vessel  of  water  by  their  side 
while  they  are  eating.  They  wash  their  hands  carefully 
before  they  begin  to  mix  the  food.  Neither  spoon  tior 
ladle  h  u.sed.  They  fill  the  right  hand  with  the  mixture 
and  stuff  it  into  the  mouth.  When  they  are  through  they 
^ritik  a  little  of  the  water  and  wash  lx)th  mouth  and  hands. 

These  |)cople  are  fond  of  sweet  substances.  The  sugar 
'iealers  have  a  good  sale.  But  their  goods  do  not  look 
.'.ppctiring.  To  me  the  stuff  appeared  to  be  one-half  dirt 
tnd  one-half  sugar. 

A  rich  man  has  seated  himself  outside  the  g^te  and  is 
leltnig  home-made  syrup.  His  business  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  He  had  a  big  barrel  of  syrup  when  he  came, 
ind  now  only  one-half  of  it  is  left.     He  has  cut  out  six 
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inchei  from  the  middle  of  •  fUve,  leaving  an  opening,  at 
the  bulge  of  the  caik.  When  a  customer  orderi  a  quaiv- 
tity  the  merchant  runs  his  hand  through  this  opening  and 
dipt  out  so  and  so  many  handfuls  for  so  and  so  much 
money.  He  wipes  his  hand  Arefully  into  the  customer's 
vessel  every  time  so  that  the  latter  may  have  no  reason 
to  complain  that  the  measure  is  too  stinted. 

Among  the  traders  are  comparatively  many  women 
who  have  brought  different  products  from  the  villages. 
One  lias  broui;h(  S't^sketful  of  leaves  which  are  pinned 
together  into  a  kind  ofVishes  which  are  bought  and  used 
as  plates  by  poor  people  who  have  no  brass  bowls.  Of 
other  articles  may  be  mentioned  pease,  pepper,  oil  on  com- 
mon l)eer-bottles,  potatoes  a  little  bigger  than  peas,  differ- 
ent edible  roots  etc. 

Tobacco  is  a  very  common  article.  The  Santhals  call 
it  "tamakur."  It  is  cultivated  practically  by  everybody. 
But  those  who  raise  it  are  not  equally  successful,  and  tome 
of  them  use  it  up  too  early. 

The  Santhals  are  fond  of  tamakur.  You  rarely  see 
them  smoke  a  common  pi|)e.  They  prefer  cigars,  if  I  may 
apply  that  term.  They  crush  the  tobacco  between  their 
hanila,  place  it  on  a  fresh  leaf  of  a  tree  and  roll  it  up  into  « 
sort  of  cigar.    They  make  it  work,  these  people  do. 

They  do  not  chew  tobacco  in  the  ordinary  way.  They 
are  not  so  filthy  as  that.  But  they  pulverize  it  well,  mix  it 
with  slaked  lime  and  place  the  mixture  between  the  lip» 
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and  the  gnmi.    There  tliey  let  it  remain  undisturbed,  ex- 
tracting only  the  juice. 

Tobacco  is  not  chewe<l  exten(ively  in  any  part  of  In- 
dia, pan  lieinK  used  (or  that  purpose^'^ 

It  took  me  a  Ioiik  time  to'find  out  what  this  was.  On 
the  railway  cars  and  in  \\e  cities  I  met  many  persons  whose 
V*  lips  and  teeth  were  as  rnl  .is  l)l(><i(l,  and  their  ex|>cctoration, 
which  they  would  send  out  in  uncomfortable  (|iunlities, 
was  of  the  same  color.  Now  I  know  all  about  it.  They 
were  chewing  pan. 

When  a  person  wants  a  chew  he  goes  to  a  pan-vender, 
who  generally  has  a  lot  of  green  leaves  on  han<l.  He  has 
not  a  moment  to  spare,  for  there  arc  man^  customers,  an(l 
all  want  a  chew  just  as  they  pass  him.  He  cuts  up  the 
leaves  into  pieces  of  a  proper  shape  .ind  size,  drops  a  little 
ilaked  lime  in  the  middle  of  a  piece,  adds  a  few  bits  of 
betel-nut,  cinrinnion  etc.,  folds  the  leaf  carefully  together, 
aind  the  chew  is  ready. 

As  soon  ait  a  i)erson  begins  to  chew  this  his  mouth 
looks  like  the  bloody  jaws  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

It  is  claimed  that  pan  is  Iradkhealtby  and  palatable, 
and  I  have  heard  people  say  that  if  they  were  l>otmd  to 
choose  between  the  tobacco  of  the  Christians  and  the 
pan  of  the  heathen,  they  would  prefer  the  latter. 

The  F.uropeans  in  In<lia  generally  refrain  from  chew- 
ing pan,  not  because  they  do  not  enjoy  it.  but  because  they 
dread  its  color.  But  they  use  the  more  tobacco,  chew- 
ing and  smoking  until  their  mouths  stink  like  a  sewer. 
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The  different  tool*  offered  for  Mie  are  of  tlie  moet 
prifiiitive  make.  Here  ii  a  blackimith  who  sella  knivea 
and  axes.  But  hit  good*  look  wretched.  Yet  it  is  strange 
that  he  could  have  done  so  well.  Perhaps  he  has  obtamed 
hit  iron  from  the  natural  ore.    In  tome  localities  the  rock*..  ''M 
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contain  a  large  percentage  of  iron,  and  the  Santhals  are 
fomiliar  with  the  art  of  making  iron. 

I  visited  a  blacksniith-.shop  the  other  day  so  that  I 
know  what  kind  of  tools  the  blacksmiths  arc  supplied  with. 
The  work  was  really  done  in  the  open  air.  The  bellows 
,  consisted  of  two  bags  which  a  boy  worked  by  trampling 
on  them.  The  anvil  was  a  twQ-inch-tliick  piece  of  iron'' 
which  had  been  rammed  into  the  ground.     The  blacV- 
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•mith  use<l  a  pair  oi  tongt,  but  I  declare  that  they  were 
frail  indeed. 

There  it  a  comparatively  large  supply  of  earthenware, 

,  mostly  water  pitchers  and  cookiiifr  vessels.    There  are  also, 

•null  articles,  such  as  tobacco-pipes  and  oil  lamps.    The 


Weaving. 

lamps  arc  little  Iwwls  with*  a  receptacle  for  the  wick  ex- 
tending from  one  side- 
There  are  quite  a  few  potteries  in  the  country,  and, 
considering  the  f.tct  that  the  tools  used  are  hardly  worth 
mentioning,  the  products  are  remarkabT;^  °l!eat  and  well 
made. 

Tlie  market  is  also  well  supplied  with  white  textiles. 
A  large  part  of  the^Boods  have  evidently  been  imported^ 


from  other  count r 


India.     Duth  the  Santhals  can. 
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WHEN  THE  MACHINE  SAID  "CLICK"    ,  ^ot 

«lio  weave  h«auti(ut  tcxtiln.    In  a  village  not  (ar  from  here 
there  are  many  weavers,  and  I  have  vjaiteil  (hem  repeat- 
edly to  see  how  they  do  their  work..    Their  loom  is  quite 
.    plain,  consisting  of  a  few  stakes  put  into  theground.    In 
^  »  the  evening  the  stakes  are  pulled  out  of  the  ground,  and  the 
^>,'.  whole  affair  is  rolled  up  anti  carried  into  the  house.     In 
K-'  the  morning  it  is  taken  out  and  put  up  again.     But  by 
1^*^'  means  of  this  simple  gear  the  Sjinthals  can  weave  finer 
m]    cloth  than  any  that  I  have  seen  made  in  privat*  housea 
ki-'    in  Europe. 

^\  *  A  person  undeniably^  feell  a  little  strange  when  he 
t|  makes  his  first  visit  to  such  a>  market-place.  This  is  of 
^v  course  largely  due  to  the  queer  and  outlandish  things  seen 
fj  ■  all  around.  But  the  impression  is  g^rengthei  d  by  hav- 
b,  ■  ing  hundreds  of  p*)ple  continually  staring  at  you  as 
''  though  you  were  a  pnidigy,  and  watching.,your'*every 
'y'  movement  as  though  you  w^re  plotting  agaigst  them. 
l','  But  when  we  t»ok  MrS.  Bocrresen's  giant  camera  to  the 
if '  market-place  the  other  (Uy  they  ha<l  a  new  object  to  stare 
'^:  '  at.  Then.l  could" move  about  unnoticed  and  finally  sit  '/lai 
%;  down  with  my  back  leaning  against  a  tree  and  join'  them 
'\f^r  in  staring  at  the  machine  until  it  said  "click!"  And  the 
machine  did  not  disappoint  us,  but  tumed%>ut  a  fine  group. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  CHAPTER. 

A  Trip  with  Mr.  Skrefsrud.— Struggle  Againtt  Intemptrance.— A 
Woman's  Relwllion.— A  Perjurer— Jn  thf  Ox-Cart.— The  Bungalow.  - 
la  Sun  — Kerap  Saheb  Caused  .\  8tir.f-In  the  Court  Room.— A  Man  of 
Many  Complaint*.  "  \.\ 

■I  Y- 

Just  returned  from  an  enjoyable  trip  to  the  civil  sta- 
tion Sun,  south  of  Santhalistan,  where  Mr.  Skrefsrud  was 
summoned  as  witness  in  a  perjury  case.     But  this  trip 

■  requires  a  somewhat  lengthy  introduction,  which  must 
come  fir.st.    Here  it  is: 

To  root  out  ail  old  and  firmly  established     custom 

■  is  difficult,  no  matter  where  it  is  found.    But  to  put  an  end 
, .  to  the  drink  habit  and  introduce  prohibition     among  a 

heathen  people  like  the  Santhals  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  an  unusually  serious  piece  of  work.  vBl 

When  the  missionaries  broached  the  matter  to  the  gov- 
'  'ernment  officials  the  latter  did  not  dare  tp  take  any  step  in 
that  direction  imless  it  could  be  shown  ^that  the  Santhals 
theniselves  dctnanded  such  a  refonli. 

Now  the  prospects  were  dark  indeed.  Is  it  in  any 
shape  or  manner  possible  to  induce  a  whole  nation  of  sotf 
to  petition  the  government  t6  introduce  prohibition? 

■■■■-■  .  ^ .   ■■■     :    '  ■-■-■i 
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Well,  who  knows!       "■ 

Mr.  Skrefsrurl,  on  account  of  former  wrvices,  iiad  been 
elected  to  the  position  of  pargana  by  the  head-men  of  the 
villages.  As  such  he  had  authority  to  summon  the  people 
to  41  consultation.'^ 

But  what  good  would  that  do  I  Thcye  people  were  fohd 
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of  hquor,  and  no  amount  of  ordinary  reasoning  could 
make  them  petition  the  government  for  prohibition.  •■ 

But  Mr.  Skrefsrud  knew  his  customers.  He  also  kneVK 
the  women  and  realized  what  could  be  done  if  they  would 
side  with  him.  —  But  we  may  as  well  let  Mr.  Skrefsrud 
explain  the  whole  matter  in  his  own  words : 

"As  pargana  I  summoned  the  women  to  a  gathering. 

"When  they  ^rae  I  spoke  to  them.    I  told  them  that 
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I  was  glad  to  see  how  well  they  were  dressed  and  how 
cheerful  they  looked.  'I  take  this  to  indicate  that  your 
husbands  are  very  good  to  you,  that  they  give  you  m$fiey 
to  buy  food  and  clothes  for  instead  of  spending  it  for 

^  liquor.' 

"^^       "'Oh,  no  I'  they  shouted.     'We    have    not    dothes 

^  enough  to  cover  ourselves.  Our  children  are  naked,  and 
if  we  want  to  eat  we  niust  procure  the  footl  ourselves. 

|i  Our  husbands  are  worse  than  ever.  They  do  not  only 
spend  for  drink  whatever  they  earn  themselves ;  but  they 

''    often  deprive  us  of  the  fruits  of  our  own  work  and  sell 

.. '   them  for  liquor,  and  when  we  have  no  more  to  give  them 

•',    they  add  insult  to  injury  by  beating  us.' 

*  "  'Well,  is  this  the  situation?'  I  said.    'I  thought  you 

looked  like  it  too,  but  I  wanted  to  hear  what  you  had  to 
My.' 

',        " 'But  do  you  wish  me  to  help  you?' 

"  'Oh,  certainly,  if  you  only  can  do  anything,  for  this 
is  more  than  we  can  endure.' 

"  'You  know  how  I  helped  you  ag^nst  the  usurers. 

>   Why  should  I  not  be  able  to  help  you  now  too?    But  then 

.  '  you  must  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you  to  do.' 

;,  ,  "Oh,  yes,  they  would  do  anything  at  all  if  it  proved  to 
'hi  a  remedy. 

,''  ^  "I  assured  them  that  I  could  procure  a  remedy  if  they 
only  would  obey  me.  Then  I  told  them  to  go  to  their 
homes,  and  when  their  husbands  cai^  they  should  be  as 
mean  and  cross  as  they  pojtetbly  could, be.    They  should 
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not  evtn  prepare  meall.  And  when  asked  by  their  hus- 
bands for  the  mcaninglol  afl  this  they  should  answer  that 
they  had'i)een  to  Kerab,  who  in  the  capacity  of  pargana 
had  told  them  that  tSey  should  share  neither  bed  nor 
board  with  their  husbands  until  the  latter  had  been  to 
him  and  had  put  their  mark  to  a  document  which  was  to 
be  sent  to  the  government. 

"This  was  done,  and  the  men  were  thoroughly  scared. 
They  visited  each  other  and  complained  about  the  mean- 
ness of  their  wives,  piling  misery  upon  n^isery.    At  last  they 
yielded  to  the  inevitable  and  came  to  me  to  find  out  wliat 
'  °i  4II  this  meant. 

"  'You  have  made  our  wiv^s  rebel  against  us,'  they 
said     'What  made  you  do  that?' 

"1  frankly  admitted  that  I  had  used  my  authority  as 
pargana  to  order  the  women  to  act  as  they  had  done. 

"i*But  you  have  preached  that  the  women  shall  sub- 
mit to  their  husbands?' 

"  'Certainly  I  have ;  but  then  the  men  must  be  men 

and  T\ot  turn  themselves  into  hogs.    You  remember  what 

■*  you  often  have  told  me  when  I  have  been  after  you  on 

'    account  of  your  intemperance  and  your  habit  of  beating 

*    your  wives  when  you  ate  drunk.     You  have  always  told 

"     me  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  liquor  shops.     If  they 

were  removed  you  would  drink  no  more.     Now  I  want 

to  see  what  you  mean  by  this  statement.    Here  is  a  peti- 

tion\1^4he  governm|nt  to  close  all  liquor  shops  in  this    j 

districiL  I  want  you  to  put  your  marks  tp  this  petition-^ 
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When  you  have  done  this  your  wves  will  be  kind  to  you 
again,  and  you  will  get  rid  of  a  temptation  of  which  yon 
have  often  complained  I' 

"There  was  only  one  way  out  of  the  pinch.  They 
signed  the  document. 

"In  this  manner  we  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  petition, 
and  this,  backed  by  our  own  arguments,  made  it  plam  to 
the  government  officials  that  the  liquor  traffic  had  to  be 
stopped."  '    ■  ,    .,:  r 

Thus  the  prohibitdjy  law  was  pas.sed.  But  theCstrug" 
gle  against  the  law-breakers  dragged  along  for  yearX 

Not  long  ago  the  police  were  on  the  trail  of  some  par-    - 
ties  who  were  engaged  in  illicit  liquor-selling.     But  the  ' 
police  were  whipped,  and  the  distillers  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing their  goods  and  apparatus  so  that  nothing  was 
found.  ^^ 

Next  day  a  heathen  servant  at  the  house  of  the^iead- 
man  of  the  village  where  the  search  was  made  came  to,  ^ 
Mr.  Skrefsrud  with  a  bottle  of  liquor  and  a  part  of  a  still.   *' 
Mr.  Skrefsrud  reported  the  matter.  But  the  boy  was  scared 
by  the  head-man  and  coaxed  by  the  lawyers  to  testify 
in  the  court  that  he  had^ever  seen  Mr.  Skrefsrud  and  thaV^ 
he  liad  not  given  him  the  objects  mentioned  above.    But  '. 
as  eight  men  had  seen  him  come  to  Mr.  Skrefsrud,  the 
judge  detained  him  on  the  charge  of  perjury.  ^     'f' 

It  was  as  a  witness  in  this  case  that  Mr.  Skrefsrud  harf  i 
been  summoned. 

He  was^to  appear  at  ten  o'clock  Monday  forenoon  and 
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had  to  leave  Sunday  evening:  in  order  to  reach  tlie  place  ht ' 
time. 

1  wanted  to  accompany  him.  In  a  hurry  we  hunted  up 
i  Christian  Santhal  who  had  a  rattling  skeleton  of  a 
covered  o.\-cart.  in  which  I  wa.s  to  ride.  This  was  my  first 
nocturnal  journey  in  an  ox-cart.  , 

I  had  to  lie  down  in  there.  The  intention  was,  that  we 
should  sleep  too,  and  I  think  Mr.  Skrefsrud.  slept  in  his 
cart,  for  he  is  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  accommodation. 
But  to  me  the  situation  seemed  dcsparatc.  Hi  there  only 
had  been  an  end  to  the. journey!  But  here  we  spent  len 
hours  in  rocking  and  rolling  over  a  distance  of  only  twelve 
miles — e.xactly  the  .same  di.stance  as  my  fir.-it  carriers  con- 
» eyed  me  in  two  hour';. 

As  a  means  of  locomotion  the  ox  is  hardly  up  to  the 
dentaiids  of  our  days. 

And  the- driver!  He  sat  sleeping  on  th;;  tongue  most 
of  iht  time,  and  it  is  a  wonder  tha'  he  did  not  tumble 
down.  y 

From  Rampur  Hat  we  traveled  a  few  miles  by  rail,  and 
the  balance  of  the  journey  by  horse-carriage. 

W'c  first  went  to  a  bungalow  to  rest  a  little  and  arrange 
our  toilet  before  appearing  in  court. 

Bungalow  is  the  common  name  for  buildings  where 
traveling  Europeans  sto])  for  rest  or  for  spending  the 
night.  The  government  has  caused  such  buildings  to  be 
ptit  up  throughout  India,  most  of  them  being  located  along 
the  highways  and  in  towns  where  there  are  no  hotels.    The ; 
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bungalows  are  often  empty,  and  when  the  travelers  have 
bed-clothes,  provisions,  cooking  utensils  and  servants  they 
put  up  there  and  make  themselves  at  home.  In  the  towns 
the  bungalows  are  usually  supplied  with  good  cooks,  to 
take  care  of  the  buildings  and  prrspare  the  food  tor  thl^ 
travelers.  There  was  such  a  cook  in  the  bungalow  at 
which  -wfi  pat  up,  and  he  seemed  to  know  his  business 
thoroughly. 

Suri  is  a  bustling  town,  and  it  wa»  evident  that  the  in- 
habitants were  accustomed  to  see  Europeans.  The  chil- 
dren (lid  not  hide  themselves,  upon  seeing  us.  Nor  did 
men  and  women  gather  in  crowds  and  stare  at  us.  Not 
even  the  monkeys,  which  appeared  in  comparatively  large 
numbers,  seemed  to  make  mor«  ado  about  us  than  about  ," 
other  people. 

The  town  has  a  European  quarter  with  fine  residences 
and  soPeral  churches.  ,  •  ,  ,* 

People  were  swarming  arounvl  the  government  build- 
ings, of  which  there  is  a  long  row.     We,  or  rather  Mr. 
Skrefsrud,  were  soon  noticed.    The  king  himself  could  not    ; 
have  received  more  attention  that  he  did.    "Kerap  Saheb! 
Kerap  Saheb!"  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  in  a. 
short  while  we  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  people  who  ... 
were  anxious  to  take  a  good  1°°^  at  the  prodigy.    Some    '' 
of  them  edged  themselves  through  the  crowd  and  seized 
Mr.  SkrefsrWd's  hand  and  shook  it  as  though  he  had  been 
an  old  acquaintance  whom  they  were  glad  to  meet.    Mr. 
Skrefsrud  had  preached  to  them  thirty  years  before.   But 
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now  lie  had  changed  so  greatly  that  they  did  not  recognize 
him.  Mr.  Skrefsrud  was  soon  drawnjhto  a  mostanimated 
conversation  with  them.  »  * 

After  a  while  he  suddenly  intemipted  himself,  saying, 
"Why,  I  was  to  be  in  court  as  a  witness." 

Having  made  a  search  among  the  numerous  court- 
rooms, we  finally  found  the  right  one. 
««»^ut  it  was  a  dismal  hole.  The  judge  was  seated  at  an 
old,  black  table.  He  was  a  Bengali.  '  There  could  be  no 
mistake  about  it,  though  he  was  dressed  like  one  of  us 
from  head  to  foot,  and  though  he  wore  a  pair  of  heavy 
gold  spectacles  suspendfed  above  the  tip  of  his  nose — so 
far  down,  liowever,  that  they  did  not  prevent  him  from 
seeing  what  was  going  on.  Seated  in  front  of  him  were  a .  v| 
row  of  swell-looking  men.  They  were  regular  dudes,  wear- 
ing long  BengSl  coats  and  tight  fitting  pantaloons.  Two 
of  them  even  sported  gold  watch  chains.  They  were  law- 
yers. On  either  side  was  a  narrow,  square  enclosure,  with- 
in which  a  man  was  standing.  The  man  to  the  left  was 
the  defendant,  a  coarse  and  savage-looking  individual ;  the 
one  to  the  right  was  the  witness,  who  seemed  to  be  a  sim- 
ple soul  whom  a  shrewd  lawyer  could  induce  to  say  almost 
.  anything. 

The  judge  was  startled  when  we  enter^  the  room. 
He  perceived  that  we  were  a  little  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  people.  He  asked  if  one  of  us  was  Mr.  Skrefs- 
rud.  Yes,  sir.  All  right!  The  case  under  consideration 
was  postponed,  and  the  Santhal  boy  \yas  given  a  hearing. 
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Pobr  boy,  how  I  pitied  him  I    He  did  not  look  dangrer- 

0118.     He  was  rather  small  and  secQied  to  be  about  za 

years  old.    His  hair  hung  unkempt  down  on  his  shoulders, 

and  he  k>oked  as  though  he  had  neither  slept  nor  washed 

'&•     himself  for  a  long  time.    I  do  not  think  he  would  have 

Si,  done  much  harm  if  he  had  been  let  loose.    But  I  would  not 

*>'   be  surprised  if  a  boy  having  such  a  face  could  lie  both 

^'fe  rapidly  and  skilfully  as  long  as  he  has  the  floor  and  then 

S^\  close  his  mouth  as  tight  as  an  oyster  in  order  not  to  be 

sjy  caught  in  contradictions.    A  face  like  his  is  rarely  found 

^   among  the  Santhals.  The  typical  Santhal  face  gives  you  the 

i""    impression  of  fraqkness  and  honesty.    Mr.  Skrefsrud  also 

^       claims  that  it  is  only  recently  that  the  Santhals  have  learned 

to  lie  without  betraying  it  by  their  looks.     They  might 

4.^    lie  formerly  too ;  but  if  you  asked  them  if  they  lied  they 

would  lick  their  mouths  and  make  a  confession.     Old 

Kolean  holds  similar  views.    But  he  blames  the  European 

methods  of  administering  justice  for  this  increasing  sin. 

p        Mr.  Skrefsrud  seems  to  think  that  the  refusal  to  accept  the 

gospel  tends  to  develop  this  evil  also.  , 

Mr.  Skrefsrud  now  entered  his  enclosure.     An  old, 

'.       worn  Bible  was  handed  him.     It  was  the  binding  that 

was  worn.    The  contents  had  presumablyiiever  been  used. 

.'      1  he  Bible  has  its  place  in  English  jurisprudence.    There 

'       must  be  one  in  every  court-i^^am.    It  is  not  to  be  read. 

Far  from  it!     But  the  witness  must  put  his  hand  911  it 

and   kiss  it  when  he  or  she  is  to  be  sworn  in  court. 

^       It  was  from  such  handling  and  kissing  that  this  Bible  was  . 
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worn  out,"    God  only  knows  how  many  Juda«-kisses  it  has  ,' 
received  in  this  way  I 

But  now  it  dawned  on  my  mind  why  there  are  so 

inany  officials  in  India.     The  language  of  the  courts  is  ^.jj^ 

English  of  course.    .\  large  number  of  judges  are  natives,  '  'p 

and  tlieir  knowledge  of  this  language  is  so  limited  that  a  ;|s''| 

common  man  could  scarcely  get  along  with  it  in  his^very-  ;i^ 

day  work.    The  lawyers  know  still  less  of  it,  and  the  com-  p^ 

mon  people  next  to  nothing.    When  the  people  are  bojinct   :A^ 

to  plod  through  cases  by  means  of  a  foreign  language,  'iS 

using  the  native  language  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  '^ 

the  reader  may  easily  conjecture  what  progress  is  made.  j^ 

The  judge  had  to  write  down  his  questions  to  Mr.  t^ 

;jJ.  .Skrefsnid  and  then  read  th(^n  to  him.  This  work  took  time,  '53 

and  I  thought  the  venera()le  witness  would  go  to  sleep  iS 

^.'   where  he  was  standing."  But  there  was  one  red';cming  '^^ 

Wjf^  feature:  the  witness  always  had  his  answers  ready.     In  ;3 

^!t;:  one  case  he  gave  the  answer  even  before  the  judge  had  s 

KV  finished  the  reading  of  his  MX'^lfllJflBllllf  witness  under-  3m 

'jlJ'  stood  what  was  coming  and  IW^Stfiw  answtr  while  the  ;* 

K,i.'jtidge  looked  up  from  his  work  and  failed, to  finish  his  '.^ 

iK^questioif.  '. -J??" 

^;;'*       N'ow  the  turn  came  to  the  accused.  .  lie  did  not  under-  ;Xj 

^jftand  a  word  of  ICTiglish,  and  the  judge  spoke  to  him  in  ;^ifs 

^Bengali.     "I  <lo  not  understand  Bengali,"  said  the  boy  'jA 

v'rother  impudently.  -;,;« 

^'-      At  this  point  Mr.  Skrefsrud  simply  broke  loose.    The  >|ra 

|j;,boy  pronounced  these  words  with  a  perfect  Bengali  accent,  -^ 
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and  he  who  was  to  b^  witness  seemetl  to  forget  entirely 
where  he  was.    WitJPBt  making  any  apology  he  plunged 
into  a  speech  by  which  he  spellbound  both  the  judge  and.  .hi 
the  lawyers.- 

'He  is  guilty!"  said  the  judge.    "His  guilt  has  been  J 
^ft;.■;    cstaOlished  beyond  a  doubt." 

J>.  ij        NoWjhe  lawyer  of  the  plaintiff  began  to  jabber  sonfe- 

^y§*  thing  whiclfTBwgjU  to  have  been  English  but  which  was  j 

^'■,r'a  decidedly  spurious^spmmodity.    The  judge  again  began  ' 

■^/'  to  ask  (juestions.    But  iw  this  time  the  boy  liad' forgotten  ; 

'^;:     that  he  waS  to  be  ignorant  ©(.Bengali,  artd  to  the  horror  of.^J 

.       his  lawyer  he  answered  one  ((U^ttjon  after  another  fluently^ 

But  he  always  maintained  that  heliad  never  seen  Kefap.  - 

"I  was  surprised  to  find  such  a  confounded  liar  in  that'| 

^         fellow,"  Mr.  Skrefsrud  said  to  me  as  we  walked  ottt.  '{.^ 

We  afterwards  heard  that  the  young  man  was  seit-^j| 

tenced  to  a  term  of  two  years. 

We  also  paid  a  visit  t')  the  court-room  of  the  sufterior. 
court.    This  room  was  larger,  and  the  air  was  not  quite  i 
so  foul.    The  judge  seemed  to  be  an  intelligent  and  cul- 
tured man.    Though  he  was  a  Bengali,  his  English  was '"J 
perfect,  and  his  pronunciation  plainly  irulicated  that  he 4« 
had  receiA'ed  his  education  fn  London.    But  tl^en  he  hold* 
a  position  which  many  Europeans  Would  bcgmdge  him. 
To  the  right  sat  two  assistant  judge.s.    They  had  been 
in  the  service  a  long  time-,  and  their  manners  indicated 
that  they  Were,^»«fiscious  of  their  own  dignity. 
,         The  witness-chair  was  occupied  by  a  uniformed  police- 
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man  who  was  bekig  subjected  to  a  severe  cross  examina- 
tion, wliile  (our  sinners  were  standing  by  a  railing  in  front 
p(  the  judge.  They  had  been  stealing,  and  the  policeman 
had  corralled  both  them  and  the  stolen  goods.  The  four 
lltood  as  though  they  were  praying  and  doing  penance.  ^,  v. 

Tliose  gentlemen,  knew  how  to  pose !    But  they  over-    ',■  •  jj 
MSd  the  thing  so  grossly.    We  had  them  before  our  eyes   '  i'S 
»'abdut  an  hour,  but  they  did  not  move  a  limb  during  that     JM 
^^^.time.    They  w'ere  standing  with  the  palms  of  their  hands      jil 
^;^ressed  together,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  almost  touching     i^| 
Pthenose.  ^  •  m 

I  asked  Mr.  Skrcfsrud  which  one  of  them  looked  the  ''vJ 
most  sanctimonious.  But  he  answered  that  all  of  them  y.^ii 
were  thoroughbred  scoundrels.  He  could  read  that  much  *;',, 
from  their  peering  eyes.  But  he  whose  hair  was  white  from  ^rS 
old  age  was  the  slyest  of  them.  In  my  opinion  they  only  vT---: 
made  the  matter  worse  by  trying  to  look  so  innocent..  ^"^^ 
>  But  the  policeman  was  careful.  He  had  testified  in  thC'-  '■'^^'i 
^'      inferior  court.    The  aim  of  the  attorney  of  the  scoundrels, 

who  was  a  brilliant  lawyer,  was  to  make  the  policeman  conj'.^.;| 
tradict  hie  former  testimony.     But  he  did   not   seem  to 
succeed.     The  witness  tcmk  his  time  and  consulted  hit 
notes  long  and  carefully  before  answering.    ' 

There  are  some  people  who«,e  lives  are  full  of  vexa- 
tions.   They  have  had  many  opportunities  and  have  em- 
braced all  of  them,  but  the  result  has  invariably  been  the  ; 
'  same,  vexations.    There  is  always  something  wrong  about 
the  machinery,  and  it «»  always  somebody's  fault.    Finally 
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everything  is  found  out  to  be  wrong,  which  ought  not  to 
be  and  which  would  never  have  been  the  case  if  God  had 
been  foresighted  enough  to  consuU  them  before  construct-, 
ing  the  universe  and  planning  the  destinies  of  man.  The 
blunder  might  still  be  remedied  if  it  were  generally  known 
what  they  know ;  and  they  begin  to  agitate,  only  to  reap 
fresh  vexations. 

We  met  a  man  of  thi?  cIjiss  at  the  bungalow.  He  Had 
heard  that  Mr.  Skrefsrud  was  in  town  and  started  off  at 
once ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  he  might  come  too  late. 

His  manners  were  easy,  and  he  spoke  English  tolerably  . 
well, 

"What  are  you  doing  now-a-days?"  Mr.  Skrefsrud 
asked  him.  • 

"I  am  farming  now.     Things  are  going  down   hill. 
But  I  am  doing  well  anyway,  for  I  have  learned  to  handle 
the  soil  in  the  right  way." 
,     "But  I  have  heard  that  you  haveheen  a  zemindar!"" 

',"Yes,  I  owned  Ihivty-six  villages.    But  the  Europeans 
have  robbed  me  of  all  of  them." 

"The  Europeans?"  ^ 

"Well,  who  else?  I  know  I  was  right.  But  the  Euro-' 
peans  who  have  undertaken  to  administer  justice  among 
the  people  do  not  know  any  more  about  them  than  does 
.  the  moon  about  rice  porridge,  and  they  have  given  us 
laws  the  rank  injustice  of  which  smells  to  heaven.  There- 
fore I  lost  what  T  had  in  paying  litig?itions,  and  the  money 
paid  for  the  land  was  wasted..  -And.the  Baptists!    \Vel1, 
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you  know  how  they  are.  I  shall  belong  to  that  denonii- 
■tWtkwi  no  more.  It  is  all  hypocrisy.  They  do  not  under- 
stand the  people.  They  want  to  turn  us  into  Europeans. 
That  is  a  crying  injustice  to  us.  If  I  only  could  sell  my 
house  in  this  town  I" 

"Do  you  own  a  house  in  this  town  when  you  are  in- 
,  solvent?"  - 

"They  did  not  get  hold  of  that.     When  I  perteived 
which  way  my  affairs  were  going  I  deeded  my  house  to  my ' 
father.    If  I  could  sell  it  now  I  would  go  to  England  and 
America  to  lecture  on  the  misgovernment  of  India." 

"What  good  would  that  do?"      i 

"They  would  lend  me  an  ear  over  there.    The  people 
in  this  country  will  not  listen  to  me,  they  are  corrupt." 

"All  headstrong  people  are  right,  more  or  less,"  Mr. 
Skrefsrud  said  when  the  man  was  gone.  "This  man  ia 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  Very  many  laws  and  regulations 
were  drawn  uj^y  parties  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
this  peopM,  and  in  some  cases  the  law-makers  were  unduly 
inHuenced  by  rich  men  who<e  interests  are  widely  diflferent 
from  those  of  the  common  people.  And  much  of  this  is  - 
due  to  the  indolence  and  unscrupulousness  of  the  afficials. 
Years  ago  I  used  to  look  upon  this  man  as  a  warm-hearted 
.  Christian.  But  he  has  been  meddling  with  affairs  which 
'  he  was  not  able  to  manage  successfully.  He  has  not  been 
properly  understodH  by  the  Christians.and  his  development 
.  has  been  side-tracked.  If  such  people  were  treated  in  a 
spirit  of  appreciation  and  indulgence  instead  of  being  an- 
tagonized, their  capacities  might  be  ut<<ized  for  some  good 
purpose."  •- 
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'^        Mr.  Skrefinid'a  Birthday.— A  Strange  Liic— Mr.   Skrefsrud   ai   t 
/-.  Peacemaker.— With  the  Maf(i5trale. 

•;  ■  At  five  o'clock  this  morning  I  was  aroused  by  several 
*  hundred  little  jinroats  that  were  singing  olitside  of  Mr. 
Skrefsnid'.s  room.  I  ought  to  have  been  with  them.  For 
^it  is  Mr.  Skrefsrud's  birthday.  But  when  I  came  out  the 
whole  demonstration  was  over,  and  I  liad  to  go  all  alone 
and  extend  my  congratulations  to  him.  But  before  doing 
Ihi."  I  liatl  to  a<ljust  the  Nor^vegian  flag  which  the  janitor 
li.id  raised  at  half  mast. 

Mr.  Skrefsrud  is  a  Norwegian  from  top  to  toe,  while 
Mr.  Boerresen,  though  born  in  Denmark,  is  a  "cosmopoli- 
tan. Mrs.  Boerresen  is  a  German,  a  genuine  Berlin  lady, 
and  her  ideal  of  a  rule'r"  is  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  He  is  a 
genuine  German. 

Mr,  Skrefsrud  was  l)om  on  a  Norwegian  farm,  far 
up  among  the  mountains,  and  he  grew  up  under  straitened 
and  unfavorable  circumstances.  As  a  hoy  in  his  teens  he 
went  astray  and  was  punished  for  complicity  in  stealing,  . 
but  he  stubbornly  refused  to  give  the' names  of  the  leaders. 
'       Afterwards  he  was  converted,  and  he  experienced  a 
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buniing  desire  to  become  a  missionary.  He  procured 
*ii  English  and  a  German  text-book,  and  though  he  had  no 
assistance  lie  soon  learned  to  read  any  book  in  those 
languages.  While  working  in  a  machine-shop  he  studied 
French,  Latin  and  Greek  without     receiving    any     in- 
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itniction  at  all.  When  he  got  stuck  he  w.ent  out  on  the 
street  and  consulted  the  first  student  that  he  ran  acttMS. 
He  applied  for  admission  to  the  schodl  o(  the  Norwe- 
gian mission  society,  but  was  turned  away  because  he  had 
been  in  jail.  A  friend  gave  him  some  aid,  enablipg  him  to 
g;o  to  Berlin,  Germany.    Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
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Mr.  Boerrescn,  who  occupied  a  good  potition  as  civil 
^V4'  tngineer.    Mr.  Boerresen,  who  was  a  warm  (riend  of  the 
^,;:.  Tnissions,  accompaniedhim  to  Procknow's  mission  school, 
l^^^.Where  he  soon  was  admitted  as  a  student. 
|y  Only  one  year  of  a  five-year  course  remained,  bu^  Mr. 

(|'.    Skrefsrud  graduated  the  following  year  at  the  head  of  his 
f:     class. 

t  V  In  1863  the  Goszner  Mission  Society  sent  him  as  a  mis- 

^ .  ,  (ionary  to  the  Col  people,  his  patriarchal  friend,  Mr.  Boer- 
U\,  "  rcsen,  having  promised  to  follow  him. 
.  At  this  time  a  war  wai>  raging  between  Germany  and 

(»,  Denmark,  and  on  account  of  national  sympathies  the  Ger- 
man missionaries  did'not  want  to  have  two  Scandinavians 
at  the  same  station. 

The  two  friends  now  had  their  choice :  They  would 
either  have  to  live  apart  or  leave  the  German  society.  They 
chose  the  latter  course,  withdrawing  from  the  society  in 
1865. 

They  came  empty-handed  to  Calcutta,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  stop  at  the  house  of  some  Bengali  Christian*. 
Next  year,  assisted  by  some  friends  of  missions  in  In- 
*       dia,  they  b^an  their  work  in  Santhalistan. 

Not  until  1874,  when  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
'  Times  wrote  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Ebenezer,  did  the 
i-:  people  in  Europe  begin  to  pay  attention  to  this  mission, 
t^  which  even  at  that  time  had  borne  blessed  fruit.s.  And  now 
*i  the  gifts  began  to  flow  in,  especially  from  Englaml  and 
fc  ■  Scotland.  i^ 
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Ip  .1877  this  mission  was  approved  by>  the  churcb  of 
Denmark,  Mr.  Boerresen,  while  on  a  visit  to  Denmark,  be- 
ing formally  ordained  by  Bishop  Martenscn.  In  1883  the 
Noru-egian  church  caused  Mr.  Skrefsrud  to  be  ordained. 
From  that  time  the  contributions  have  been  pouring  in 
more  liberally,  and  during  the  past  ten  years  America  has 
furnished  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  total  receipts. 

Around  these  men  a  congregation  of  eleven  thousand 
souls  has  grown  up.  Verily,  a  man  who  can  point  to 
such  a  strange  and  glorious  past  as  this  has  something  to 
be  thankful  for  on  his  fifty-ninth  birthday  I 

But  Mr.  Skrefsrud  has  no  time  for  rest.  He  mus^be 
in  his  harness  today  as  at  all  other  times.  Tl}e  intervals 
are  not  long  between  the  arrivals  pf  groups  of  people  who 
have  some  quarrel  or  some  knotty  qustion  which  they 
want  him  to  settle. 

A  few  days  ago  a  woman  came  here  and  complained 
•  to  Mrs.  Boerresen  that  one  of  her  neighbors,  a  heathen, 
would  cheat  her  out  of  two  rupees  which  she  had  lent  him 
Bine  years  previously. 
5j     "Are  you  a  Christian?"  Mrs.  Boerresen  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have  been  a  Christian  for  maqy  ycan." 

"Do  you  go  to  church?" 

"Sometimes." 

"Well,  I  beKeve  it  is  only  sometimes,  for  I  cannot 
remember  that  I  have  seen  you  here,  at  Ebenezer." 

No,  she  liad  not  been  here  so  often.  The  distance  bi 
so  much  shofter  to  another  church. 
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"You  better  see  Kerap  Saheb  about  tbia^    Maybe  he 
j!_can  help  you  out." 
"^       Then  she  came  to  Mr.  Skrehrud.    -^ 

"Docs  he  refuse  to  pay?    What  does  he  say?" 

"He  claims  that  I  have  received  the  money." 

"Bring  the  matter  before  the  head-man,  and   if  that  ■ 
does  not  help,  then  you  may  take  the  other  party   with 
you  and  come  to  me.    I  can  do  nothing  until  I  hajre  had 
a  talk  vfith  him."  *  " 

Today  that  woman  returned. 

The  head-man,  who  is  a  Christian,  his  whole  council, 
her  father  and  brothers  and  the  man  that  she  accused 
accompanied  her.  They  arranged  themselves  ia  a  row 
outside  of  Mr.  Skrefsrud's  room. 

He  came  out,  &luted  them  and  asked  what  was  the 
trouble.    The  woman  stepped  up  and  kept   her  talking 
machinery  in  operation  until  Mr.  Skrefsrud  interrupted 
her  by  making^^ questions.    When  he  was  through  with  herv, 
he  gave  the  man  a  chance  to  defend  himself. 

It  was  proved  that  during  the  nine  years  the  woman  ^| 
had  not  asked  for  her  money.    But  a  short  while  before 
this,  on  a  certain  occasion,  she  had  demanded  the  motuff. 
But  the  roan  maintained  that  he  had  paid  the  money  back 
a  short  time  after  making  the  loan. 

"She  has  received  the  money,"  was  Mr.  Skrefsrud's. 
verdict.  Turning  to  the  company,  he  said:  "Do  you 
believe  that  a  Santhal  woman  could  have  two  rupees  com^  | 
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ing  to  her  for  nine  yeari  without  spewing  about   it   to 
everybody?" 

"No,"  they  answered  "She  would  not  have  kept  quiet 
for  nine  hours  but  would  have  gabbed  about  it  on  every 
occasion  until  the  whole  nation  would  have  known  about 
her  investments^ 

"Are  you  satisfied  with -my  verdict?" 

"Yes,"  ansVered  the  whole  company,  including  her 
itther,  brothers  and  other  relatives,  as  though  it  came 
from  one  mouth. 

The  woman  Was  severely  reprimanded  for  claiming  to 
be  a  Christian  while  she  was  behaving  like  a  heathen.  She 
had  been  excommunicated  from  the  church  a  number  o{ 
years  before  this  happened,  and  she  could  not  be  regarded 
a&a  Christian  until  she  had  been  converted. 

I  The  two  nipees  cost  about  twenty  men  at  least  one 
day's  work  each.    But  justice  must  prevail,  you  see. 

Now  Mr.  Skrefsrud  is  almost  through  with  another 
rase,  tite  fourth  one  today.  A  heathen  old  woman  and 
some  Christians  were  at  odds.  The  Christians  supposed 
that  they  had  done  all  they  could  to  settle  with  her,  and 
they  ha<l  finally  induced  her  to  accompany  them  to  Kerap. 

He  gave  a  verdict  to  the  eflfect  that  the  Christians  were 
wrong  and  the  heathen  woman  right.  The  Christians 
themselves  were  also  made  to  see  the  case  in  the  same  light, 
and  they  asked  both  the  woman  and  Mr.  Skrefsrud  to  for' 
give  them.  ^ 

Some  one  migHt  suppose  that  Christianity  would  stiflfer 
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in  the  eye*  of  the  heathen  when  the  missionaries  decide 
in  favor  of  the  heathen  and  against  the  Christians.  But 
Mr.  Skrefsrud  assures  me  that  it  works  the  other  way.  The 
willingneu  of  the  Chrhtians  to  ask  forgiveness  when  they 
see  that  they  have  wronged  a  heathen  is  good  testimony. 
The  fact  that  the  missionary  decides  in  favor  of  the 
heathen  when  they  know  that  they  are  right,  strenghtens 
their  confidence;  and  this  has  given  the  missionaries  an 
opportunity  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  God  to  many  people 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  reach  in  any  other  way. 

In  this  district  the  people  have  gradually  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  taking  their  quarrels  to  Mr.  Skrefsrud  instead 
of  to  the  magistrates.  The  judge,  a  young  Scotchman  who 
administers  justice  in  the  open  air  about  one  mile  from 
here,  came  here  one  evening.  People  had  told  him,  he 
laid,  that  he  might  as  well  leave  the  place,  for  they  went  to 
Kerap  Saheb  with  theirjawsuits  anyway. 

Next  day  Mr.  Skrefsrud  was  asked  to  take  his  Ameri- 
can  friend  witl^him  and  come  to  breakfast  at  the  house  of 
the  judge.  VVe^acc^ptcd  the  invitation  and  spent  a  pleas- 
ant day  with  the  judge  and  his  family  at  the  bungalow. 

But  now  it  was  found  tliat  the  judge  had  something;  to 
do  anyway.  Twenty  thousand  Santhals  had  intro<Iuced 
one  cas^  each,  and  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  dispose  of 
all  of  them  without  doing  injustice,  to  some  one. 

The  Santhals  had  again  borrowed  money  on  their  landa 
but  refused  to  pay,  because  they  knew  of  a  law  which  state* 
that  their  lands  cannot  be  taken  away  from  them.    The 
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money-lenders,  who  knew  only  too  well  that  they  could 
l^not  foreclose  their  mortgages,  promised  to  help  the  needy 
Ones  in  the  future  if  the  Santhals  would  declare  that  the 
^ikbtor*  were  under  obligations  to  pay.  The  judge  thought 
the  people  ought  to  agree  to  this,  and  the  twenty  thous- 
and law-suits  woidd  be  dismissed.  But  as  he  did  not  under- 
•tand  their  language  he  could  do  notli  ig. 

Mr.  Skrefsnul  talked  to  the  crowd  for  two  hours.  I 
had  never  heard  him  speak  with  such  zeal  as  he  did  on  this 
occasion.  lie  gave  an  account  of  all  the  misfortunes  which 
had  befallen  the  Santhal  people  an<l  ilenionstrated  that 
'•11  of  them  were  due  to  sinful  or  foolish  acts.  Now  they 
think  it  woidd  be  w«ll  done  if  they  could  cheat  the  money- 
lenders .since  a  splendid  opportunity  is  presenting  itself. 
Byt  it  is  unfair  to  take  advantage  of  such  chances;  for 
thereby  the  Santhals  prove  themselves  to  be  swindlers, 
and  as  such  they  will  lie  as  bad  as  the  usurers.  ^ 

But  the  heathen,  who  listened  attentively,  stuck  togeth- 
er and  would  not  follow  Mr.  Skrefsrtid's  advice. 

"If  I  had  not  helped  the  people  to  obtain  this  law 
thirty  years  ago  they  would  not  have  lieon  guilty  of  this, 
fin."  the  missionary  aftenvards  complained.  "But  at  that 
time  I  did  not  have  the  slightest  idea  that  this  regulation 
would  lead  the  people  into  wholesale  swindling.  The  idea 
of  deliberately  nmning  into  debt  and  afterwaMs  declaring 
that  no  payment  shall  be  made  because  there  is  no  law  to 
^^;  enforce  it '.  I  nev^  imagined  that  I  shoukl  see  the  Santhals 
come  to  such  a  pass."  .    « 


FORTIKTH  CHAPTER. 

Scbool  f«r  ChriMian  Children.— A  .Snull  BcRindinf.— Enflteh 
AbudaMd.-Pby«kal  Ubor.— High-School  PUa  Abudoncd. 

(Written  at  Ebenezer  in  the  latter  part  of  February.) 
•In  modem  mimionary  work  it  has  been  customary^  to . 
"begin  with  the  children."  Accordingly,  the  first  task  of 
^the  missionary  after  a  house  has  been  put  up  for  him  i*  to 
establish  a  school  and  give  instruction  to  heathen  children. 
Preaching  tp  the  grown  people  has  generally  been  looVed 
upon  as  a  secondary  matter.  The  missionary  work  of  t}>e 
Church  of  England,  for  instance,  is  almost  exclusively 
educational.  Most  of  the  branches  taught  are  secular,  and 
lor  that  reason  even  heathen  parents  will  send  their  child- 
ren to  the  English  mission  schools.  But  the  missionaries 
issume  that  this  education  will  gradually  attract  the  pupils 
.to  Christianity  and  finally  make  them  join  the  church. 

When  Messrs.  Boerresen  and  Skrefsrud  came  here  they 
pursued  a  different  metho<l.  They  had  mapped  put  no 
plan  for  their  work.  "When  the  people  in  our  native 
countries  speak  about  the  plan  which  Mr.  Boerresen  and 
I  followed  during  the  early  years  of  our  work  out  here," 
Mr.  Skrefsrud  said  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  a  few 
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evenings  a|{0,  "they  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking     '*■ 
about ;  f>ir  we  had  absolutely  no  plan  at  all.    The  head  was 
not  concerned  in  the  work.    It  wa;  the  heart  that  drove  u« 
on  and  on,  and  we  went  straight  ahea<l  the  way  the  note 


Tbe  Seminary. 


pointed.  And  the  definite  plan  which  is  obvious  at  present 
ia  the  result  of  a  gradual  development.  When  we  made  a 
blunder  we  tried  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  ft ;  but  when  a 
■  method  proved  successful  we  adhered  to  it ;  and  thus  our 
plan  is  based  pn  long  years  of  experience." 


.?i;,. 
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lliere  mtut  be  ioinc  itsion.  however,  why  they  did  nut 
itart  Khoola  for  children  like  other  niiuionaries.  I'lic 
•postlcs  ol  our  Master  dM  not  begin  with  children'^  KhooU 
cither.  They  appealed  to  the  parents,  and  there  were  good 
rcaaons  for  doing  ao,  though  they  themielvcs  did  not  have 
a  ctcir  view  of  the  situation.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  to 
begin  differently.  They  did  only  what  (he  Spirit  im|)elled 
them  to  do.  Did  not  Messrs.  Rocrrtscn  and  Skrefsnid  <|o 
the  Mmc? 

Mr.  Skrefsnid  sai<l  in  an  address  made  in  Kristiania  in 
tSSa:  "We  did  not  want  lo  b-gin  with  schools.  I  -hall 
tell  yoM  why  we  did  not  do  so.  When  you  begin  »'>th 
young  children  most  of  your  time  will  be  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  comnion  branches,  leaving  but  little  time  for 
religious  instruction.  In  the  Scotch  missions  in  India,  for 
instance,  five  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  secular  work  and 
only  one  hour  to  instruction  in  Qiristianity.  But  I  would 
never  devote  five-sixths  of  my  life  to  comnion  things.  I 
wanted  to  use  all  six-sixths  for  the  propaga.tiun  of  the  king- 
dom of  Go<l.  Besides,  when  a  person  is  engaged  in  scIumI 
work  six  hours  of  the  day  he  is  fagged  out  and  made  unfit 
for  going  out  to  preach  to  grown  people.  Still  another 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind.  When  the  children  return 
home  from  school  the  goo<l  impressions  which  their  young 
hearts  haye  received— ^and  they<kiust  never  be  underesti- 
mated— will  be  neutralized  in  the  pagan  family  life,  where 
the  Word  of  Cod  has  obtained  no  foot -hold ;  for  family  life 
is  stronger  than  the  individual  life  in  the  children.  For  these 
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reasons  yie  did  not  begin  hy  esttbliahinK  schools.  We  went 
to  the  fathers  and  mothers  and  applied  the  old  Kospet. 
which  the  apostles  and  their  followers  used,  to  their  hearts 
that  we  might,  by  the  grace  of  God,  have  them  converted. 
If  they  were  converted  they  had  a  mission  society  in  their 
house  at  once,  antf  the  children  came  of  their  own  accord, 
giving  us  both  ofd  and  young  at  the  same  time.  Thus  w«  -.^^ 
established  the  conditions  of  a  healthy  development  of 
family  life,  of  a  Christian  family  life,  and  this  must  be  the 
foundation  of  a  Christian  social  life." 

These  two  men  may  now  point  to  a  congregation  hav- 
ing almost  eleven  thousand  souls  and  two  schools  with  • 
combined  attendance  of  about  five  hundred;  but  the 
schools  are  a  fruit  of  tho  congregation,  and  not  the  reverse. 

But  as  a  resul.t  we  also  find  that  the  difTerence  between    i^- 

these  and  other  mission  schools  is  obvious.    The  other  day 

I  accompanied  Mr.  Skrefsrud  on  a  trip  to  Suri,  where  we 

visited  a  Cjiristian  fchool  for  girls.    All  the  childrln  wfre 

very  neatly  dressed,  and  when   Mr."  Skrefsrud   held   the 

books  before  them  even  the  smallest  ones  could  read  well    : 

B^it  one  thing  struck  me, at  once:  Only  a  few  of  the  pupils 

had  Christian  parents.    How  couUl  I  tell?    The  difference 

is  conspicuous  in  these  parts.    The  children  of  Christian 

parents  do  not  present  the  same  appearance  as  those  of  ,4 

pag^n  parents.    Whtn  yoy  see  little  girls  wearing  one,  twoC^ 

or  three  rings  in  their  noses  and  others  in  their  ears  and  on 

their  arms  and  toes  you  need  not  suspect  their  parent*  of 

being  Christians.  '      .  ■        >  *-%:« 

■    M^ 
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Pay  a  visit  to  tlie  schools  al  El)cnczcr,  and  you  will 
receive  an  entirely  different  impression.  Not  all  of  its  pupils 
distinguish  themselves  by  an  exemplary  behavior.  But  in 
most  cases  they  liaVe  a  mother  who  follow?  them  witli  her 
best  wishes,  though  she  may  not  alwrtys  be  able  to  enforce 
them.  They  are  all  there  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
Christian  education,  and  almost  without  exception  4hey 
seem  to  be  the  children  of  Christiail  parents. 

These  missionaries  did  not  begin  llieir  work  by  opening 
a  school  for  heathen  children.  They  began  their  work  by 
preparing  the  ground  where  the  tender  plants  were  to 
grow,  that  they  might  receive  proper  nouyslmient  and  care 
at  home  Besides,  they  had  a  small  school  for  young  men. 
The  result  of  this  work  is  a  great  congrcf!;alion  with  thou- 
sands of  Christian  homes,  where  the  children  may  receive 
a  Christian  education  from  then'  earliest  infancy..  But  tlie 
fruit  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  mission  at  Kbenezer 
has  a  school  for  boys  anil  another  for  girls  which  may  not 
only  be  pointed  to  as  standard  institutions  but  which  also 
are  of  greater  importance  to  the  mission,  and  perhaps 
to  civilization  in  general,  than  any  other  mission  school 
in  India. 

Tlie  children  do  not  come  here  to  learn  to  be  Christ- 
ians. They  are  Christians  Nor  do  they  come  to  acquire 
useful  knowledge.  They  arc  sent  here  by  Christiwi  parents 
to  develop  into  good,  firm.  u.seful  Christian  men  and 
women  who  love  their  people,  who  will  work  and  rest,  live 
and  die  among  them  and  who  will  assist  in  lifting  their  race 
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(rom  its  present  social  and  religious  degradation.    Tiiis  is 
the  aim  of  these  schools. 

The  result  is  whdt  might  be  predicted.  In  this  mission 
field  there  are  not  many  half-learned  pagan  villains  who 
have  lost  faith  in  the  gods  of  their  fathers  without  having 
Icamt  to  know  and  love  their  Creatpr,  believing  nothing 
and  sneering  at  everything,  even  at  tlreir  own  relatives  and 
race,  anxious  to  go  out  into  the  wide  world,  where  their 
learning  and  cleverness  will  be  better  appreciated  that  at 
their  plain,  insignificant  homes.  Sttch  characters  are  the 
general  fruits  of  Christian  schools  for  the  children  of 
heathen  parents.  Such  schools  succeetl  in  depriving  the 
yowig  people  of  their  faith  in  the  old  godsajyl  in  impart- 
ing a  large  amount  of  knowledge  to  them.  But  as  a  rule 
they  become  free-thinkers  and  conceited  fools,  and  this  is 
a  poor  fruit  from  the  work,  of  Christian  missionaries. 

The  schools  at  Ebenezer  were  not  built  in  one  day.  In 
regard  to  the  school  for  boys  there  was  not  a  little  vacil- 
lation. When  the  missionaries  came  here  they  did  not 
know  the  language.  But  as  the  people  generally  under- 
stand Bengali  they  could  talk  with  them  at  once  anyway. 
They  had  a  young  Bengali  with  them.  He  was  not  only 
an  ardent  Christian  but  was  also  highly  educated.  His 
name  is  Hezekias  Das.  He  was  the  first  school-master  of 
the  Santhals,  and  he  is  still  here.  But  the  missionaries  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  teaching  the  boys  in  the  Bengali  lan- 
guage. They  wanted  to  educate  the  young  peppl^  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  Santhals  out  of  them.    They  wanted  to 
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teach  thent  to  love  their  race  and  their  mother  tongue  in 

order  that  the  treasures  stored  up  in  their  minds  might 
through  them  become  germs  of  life  in  Santhal  soil.  On 
that  accoimt  the  inslruclioii  was  given  in  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  pupils  at  tht  earliest  possible  date. 

At  first  the  work  was  ^freatly  hampered  because  there 
were  no  text  books  in  .Santliali.  But  the  teacher,  who  had 
learnt  Santliali.  translated  one  lesson  after  the  other  from 
his  Bengali  books  and  gave  them  t^  his  pupils  orally.  Later 
on,  when  Mr.  Skrefsrud  hail  written  or  translated  a  number 
of  text  books,  riie  work  went  on  more  smoothly  and  rapid- 

ly.  '      r 
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On  my  trip^irough  tiie  country  in  company  with  Mr. 
Boerresen  I  met  a  pri'siding  elder  one  Sunday  tvho  could 
make  himself  fairly  well  understood  in  Eng^isch.  lie  said 
that  he  had  learnt  it  in  F.benezcr  many  years  ago.  When 
I  tqj^Jhis  to  Mr.  Boerresen  be  .said,  "Well,  he  is  from  the 
time  when  we  fell  big  and  wanted  to  teach  the  boys  Eng- 
li.sb,  you  sec  Our  intentions  were  good,  but  we  soon 
found  that  we  were  on  a  wrong  track." 

"How  so?" 

"Well,  we  did  not  conic  here  to  turn  out  gentlemen. 
We  onljointended  to  make  good,  hard-working  Christian 
Santhals  out  of  the  boys.  But  we  found  that  as  soon  as 
tlicy  had  a  smattering  of  English  our  school  as  wefl  a^  San- 
thalis'.an  and  their  awn  natiin  became  too  smaller  iheifl. 
They  wanted  to  go  to  English  schools  in"  CalMHUi,  and 
if  they  ca^e  that  far  they  would  no    longer    o^    their 
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Santhal  origin.  Thus  they  were  lost  to  their  own  people 
and  were  of  no  use  to  tlie  mission.  It  was  not  oui'  inten- 
tion to  educate  single  individuals  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  find  employment  outside  of  Santhalislan,  leaving 
us  to  continue  the  work  without  their  aid.  V\'e  thought  of 
the  wliole  people,  and  we  wanted  to  make  our  school  a 
means  of  educating  young  people  who  would  remain  in  the 
c6untry  and  swell  our  stock  of  laborers  for  the  salvation 
of  this  nation.  Therefore  we  dropped  the  Knglish 
language.'' 

Thenceforth  SaTithali  was  the  language  generally  used 
at  the  school  for  several  years. 

From  the  very  beginning  some  time  was  instinctively 
'devoted  to  farm  work,  the  construction  of  roads,  the 
digging  of  ditches  etc.  But  the  mission.iries  gradually 
found  that  this  work  was  a  necessary  means  of  developing 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  capacities  of  the  boys. 
Physical  labor,  therefore,  was  made  a  regtdar  part  of  the 
courses.  In  this  particular  branch  the  Bengali  teacher 
proved  hhnself  to  6e  a  born  pedagogue. 

But  the  idea  arose  that  the  boys  at  least  ought  to 
receive  r  more  advanced  cihicalion.  and  a  sort  of  high 
school  system  was  introduced,  with  Bengali  Ss  the  chief 
language.  This  system  was  pursued  a  tew  years,  and  one 
boy  actually  passed,  high  school  examinations  with  a 
fairly  good  standing.  f  •-" 

But  the  missionaries  again  found  that  they  were  on  a 
wrong  track.    The  college-spirit  entered  the  school.  ^Thc 
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students  became  "whinisiral,"  as  Mr.  Skrefsrud  said,  and 
this  the  rfiissionaries  would  not  tolerate.  Mr.  Bocrrrsen 
says,  "This  kitnf  Of  edjication  proved  too  much  for  them. 
It  turned  them  into  conceited  dudc.s  who  could  not  (eel  at 
home  amidst  their  simple  surroundings." 

As  soon  as  this  became  clear  to  the  missionaries  the 
high-school  plan,  with  Bengali  as  tlie  leading  language, 
was  abandoned,  and  Hczckias  Uas.  who  meanwhile  had 
taught  in  the  school  for  girls,  was  again  niade  principal  of 

'  the  school  for  boys,  which  institution  was  replaced  on  it« 
old  basis.  The  cxannnations  arc  still  conducted  in  Bengali ; 
but  the  work  of  tnuislaling  and  wiriting  matter  for  text- 
b'doks  in  Santhali  is  steailily  progressing,  the  ultimate  aim 
being  to  use  Sanlliali  exclusively  as  a  means  of  instruction 
and  to  treat  Bengali  only  as  a  foreign  language. 

Bright  boys  of  an  advanced  age  who  are  expected  to 
become  able  missionaries  among  their  own  people  may 
enter  what  we  Aould  call  a  theological  class,  but  which  is 
called  a  feible  class.     Mr,  Skrcfsmd  gives  instruction  one 

.  hour  a  dav  in  this  class. 


,     FOKTV-KIRST  CHAPTER. 

School  (or  GMs  — The  Condition  of  Santahl-Wonwn.— Mrt.  Boer- 
resen's  School.— Spring  Life. --H»rv«t— Piety.— Di»cipUne.—C«re  of 
The  Sick.— Seed»  of  Cbriltian  Life. 

The  Santhal  woman,  considering  that  she  is  in  India, 
occu|)ics»an  anomalotis  position.  .Amonjj  the  .tlimhis — 
am!  tho^^Iohamnicdaiis  too,  for  that  matter — woman  is 
practically  a  slave.  A  Hin<rtf  will  buy  a  bridegroom  for  his 
daughttr  while  she  is  yet  an  infant,  and  if  she  belongs  to 
a  higher  taste  she  must  show  her  face  to  no  man  but  the 
monster  whose  wife  she  has  become.  If  she  belongs  to  a 
low  caste  she  may  move  about  in  the  open  air,  but  only  in 
order  to  work  as  her  husbatid's  slave.  The  Hindu  looks 
upon  every  walking,  flying,  swimining  and  creeping  thing 
as  .sacred,  considering  it  a  sin  to  step  on  a  wretched  worm ; 
but  woman  is'  always  .subject  to  his  oppression  and  abuse. 

Not  so  among  the  Sanf  hals.  Here  she  is  "the  master  of 
the  situation."  She  must  perform  mo.st  trf  the  drudgei7. 
But  she  does  not  work  as  the  man's  slave,  she  does  it  as 
the  master  of  the  house.  The  Santhal  woman  is  naturally 
active.  She  does  not  only  care  for  the  management  of  the 
<  I«s]  *    , 
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tfe  house,  but  her  husband  gen«rally  forgets  his  farm-work 
»ia  unti'I  she  reminds  him  that  the  time  has  come  for  doing  it, 
k>;'  and  she  may  have  to  tell  Ijim  twice  before  he  stirs.  But 
;;).  he  must  get  out,  for  she  has  a  tongue  which  he  cannot  re- 
ff ,  list  in  the  long  run,  no  matter  how  fond  ht  may  b«4BT  his 
^-  rest.  After  he  is  put  in  motion  he  can  work ;  but  his  wife 
Iv  must  furnish  the  motive  iwwei';  or  else  hi»  aflfairs  will  go  to 
'       wreck  and,  ruiti  for  lack  of  care  and  foresight.        W 

Thp  abow^acts  easily  explain  the  |)rominent  position 
occupied  by  the  girls'  school  in  this  miss(^.  What  is 
done  for  the  boys  is  of  great  importance  and  cannot  well 
^  be  overestimated.  But  in  regard  to  the  mission  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Santhal  women  is  many  times  more  important. 
The  aim  of  ttte  school  for  boys  is  to  develop  characters 
rather  than  to  impart  a  certain  amount  of  positive  know-  ' 
ledge. 

the  same  may-  also,  be  sai<l  of  the  school  for  girls. 
Is  this  difTerencc.  however,  that  the  latter  has  been 
sufi^Hed  to  no  vacillation.  A  fixed  and  definite  plan  has 
been  followed  from  the  WTN^jjJK'i'i'ng.  and  this  plan  has 
been  enforced  with  a»Armness  wlHch  I  venture  to'  charac- 
terize as  unique. 

It  is  Mfs.  Boerresen's  .school.  Of  this  woman  I  may 
say  without  fear  of  exaggeration  that  she  is  the  soul  of  the 
mission  at  Ebenezer.  With  due  regard  for  Messrs.  Boerre- 
Sfn  and  Skrefsrud  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  without 
this  woman  the  Santhal  mission  would  not  have  been  what 
it  is.    Mr,  Skrefsrud,  with  his  clear  head  and  his  fiery  Nor- 
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k*,    wegian  heart,  needs    Mr.    Iloerrescii,    with    his    peaceful 

Danish  temper,  in  order  to  he  kept  in  equilibrium.  . 

But  in  a  work  the  goal  of  which  is  far   away,   where 

trifles  are  fraught  with  great  nionient.   where  the  same 

things  must  be  done  over  and  over  again  from  day  to  d*y, 

where  <lays  and  years  nuist  pass  l>eforc  any  fruit  can  Un 

expected,  where  a  person  can  sec  no    progress   and    yet 

remain  patient — there  is  an  op|)ortunity  for  Mrs.  Boerrc- 

sen's  powers. 

And  these  powers  arc  felt  there.     But  they  are  most 

strikingly  manifested  in  the  school  for  girls,  which  is  coij- 

fided  to  her  special  care. 
*  .... 

This  school  is  an  educatioflal  institution  in  the  stnct- 

est>ensc  of  the  word.  I  have  repcatc<lly  vis^^^fd  the  school 
;ind  have  ascertained  to  my  entire  sati.sfaction  that  the 
pupils,  as  far  as  general  information  is  concerned,  are 
fully  abreast  of  the  pupils  of  the  'intermediate  schools" 
of  F.uroixe,  and  many  a  Kuropean  lady  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  match  tlieir  needle-work. 

IV learn  the  lessons  and  do  the  class  work  covers  only 
the  minor  ptrl  of  the  program  of  this  school.  Only  a  few 
hours  are  devoted  to  instruction,  but  the  pupils  are  busy 
from  liye  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  o'clock  at 
night.  I  have  been  here  more  than  two  months,  and  yet 
I  have  failed  to  see  these  girls  have  any  time  to  spare  for 
play.  They  must  do  all  the  work.  There  are  no  sen'aiys. 
They.tpust  do  their  own  washing,  chop  their  own  fire- 
wood, thrash  their  own  grain,  cook  their  own  rice,  dry 
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it,  hull  it  -  -  and  also  that  of  the  lK>ys  —  cook  their  mvn 

■  ■  food,   rturse   their   sick   comrades,   keep   \jatch   at   night, 

take  care  of  the  geese,  ducks,  chickens  and  goats,  tnm 

thein  out,  in  the  morning  and  see  <hat  they  are  all  there 

at  nigKt,  clean   the   goat-shed   and   the  cow-shed   in   the 

nioming,  sweep  the  court-yard,  wash  it  with  a  mixture 

■  of  dirt  and  cow  -dung  to  keep  it  smooth  and  clean,  take 

care  of  the  small  children  which  have  been  confided  to 

the  school  but  which  are  not  yet  able  to  take  care  of  them- 

•  selves  —  in  short,  do  everything  which  a  Santhal  woman 

will  have  to  do  at  home.  ■* 

!n  the  court-yani  of  the  school  everything  is  life  and 
activity.  But  there  is  method  and  onler  in  it.  Not  ^nly 
is  the  arrangement  such,  that  everything  is  done.  an<l  done 
at  the  right  time;  but  the  girls  are  divided  into  groups 
which  take  regular  turns,  giving  every  one  ftf,  them  an 
opportunity  to  perform  every  kind  of  work.  For  instance,  0 
those  who  do  the  cooking  one  week  may  have  to  clean  the 
stable  the  next  week.  .A  girl  who.  under  Mr.  Skrefsrud's 
guidance,  has  translated  si.x  books  from  Bengali  into  San- 
thali  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  may  teach  one  day 
and  collect  cow-dung  the  next  day.  picking  it  up  with  her 
l>are  hands  and  carrying  it  away  in  a  basket  on  her  head. 

"These  girls."  Mrs.  Boerresen  saiil  .to  me  one  day, 
"must  learn  e^-erything  that  a  woman  has  to  do.  It  is. 
a  hard  task,  but  some  day  they  will  reap  the  benefit  of  it. 
I  thought  my  lot  was  a  hard  9f\t  myself  when  mother 
made  me  get  up  early  in  the  morning  tt>  cook  coffee 
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pwWle  our  sen'ant-girl  was  yet  sleeping.'  But  I  had  to 
(lo  this  every  other  week.  One  week  1  was  coinpclleil  to 
cook  coffee  for  the  servant-girl,  and  the  next  week  she 
\  treated  me  the  same  way.  I  had  to  wa.sh  my  own  clothes, 
,  and  even  to  mend  i^iy  own  shoes.  Not  because  1  needed 
.  it,  for  my  parents  were  in  eas\-  circumstances.  Mother 
used  to  say  when  I  complained:  'It  is  not  easy  to  tell; 
maybe  the  circumstances  will  compel  yon  to  do  the  work 
yourself,  and  then  it  will  be  very  exj)edient  to  know  how 
to  do  it.  And  if  you  are  to  have  a  servant-girl,  you  will 
knovTfrom  exiierience  what  she  has  u,  do."  When  I  had 
to  iron  clothes  in  the  forenoon  until  my  fingers  were 
sore,  I  wept  because  my  music  teacher  would  see  it  when 
he  came  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  But  mother 
cheere<l  me  by  assuring  me  that  it  was  no  shame  either 
for  me  or  my  music  teacher  to  work,  fn  this  wise  I 
learned  to  work  an<l  to  be  thrifty,  and  often  indceil  it 
has  stood  me  in  good  stead.  Thus  I  have  al.so  been  in  a 
position  to  render  the  Santhal  girls  some  aid." 

"It  would  be  comiwratively  easy  to  make  ladies  out 
of  these  little  girls,"  Mrs.  Boerresen  .said  on  another  oc- 
casion. "But  it  would  be  a  pity  to  handle  them  in  that 
way,  in  regard  to  themselves  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the 
Santhal  people  We  cannot  think  only  of  the  individuals. 
We  must  think  of  educating  good  wives  for  Christian  San- 
thals  and  good  mothers  jfor  the  coming  generation.  .  We 
must  educate  them  in  such  a  way  tliat  they  do  not  feel  too 
refined  to  return  to  and  live  in  Santhal  homes.     For  that 
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reason  they  must  learn  to  M  everything  that  the  Santhals 
do,  only  so  much  better." 

The  girls  must  also  learn  to  do  spring  and  fall  work. 
During  the  rainy  sca.ion  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  in- 
doors. The  nature  of  the  Santhal  woman  craves  for  out- 
door life  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

"1  he  mail  may  walk  thoughtlessly  behind  his  plow." 
say.^  ^lrs.  Roerrc>tn,  "chew  his  tobacco'  and  smoke  his 
home-niade^cigar  while  hi-,  wife  must  see  that  everything 
is  done  in  the  proper  time.  This  tendency  i*  manijested 
even  in  my  school  for  girls.  .\s  soon  as  it  begins  to  rain 
they  ask.  at  first  almost  in  a  whisper,  whether  it  is  time  to 
get  out  and  carry  manure  and  sprea<l  it  on  the  rice  fields. 

"  'Not  yet,'  I  answer  them. 

"  Oh,  but  lime  tlies,  and'  it  will  soon  l)e  too  late, 
niamr  n  ' 

"  '(  di.^ell.  we'll  see  to  thai.'  I  tell  them,  and  they  keep 
quiet  for  a  time. 

"Then  they  begin  tn  work  the  teacher:  'Can't  we 
soon  go  into  the  fields?' 

"  'Mamma  will  see  to  that.'  he  assures  them.  But  they 
Veen  on  telling  him  that  it  will  soon  be  too  late,  and 
finally  he  comes  to  me  and  states  that  every  girl's  mind  is 
full  of  spring  thoughts  and  that  no  work  can  be  done  in 
the  school. 

"At  last  they  are  permitted  to  go,  partly  because  they 
need  to  come  out,  partly  because  the  work  must  be  done. 
But  now'  they  work  too.  The  imderground  reservoir  into 
which  the  mamire  has  been  thrown  is  emptied  and  its 
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&'  contents  carried  out  on  a  parcel  of  ground.  Rice  is  sown 
;'f  thickly  in  this  richly  manured  ground.  When  this  task 
-'  i*  finished  the  girls  chterfully  resume  their  school  work 
■'    with  renewed  vigor. 

^  "Later  in  the  season  they  begin  to  ask  whether  the 

'  1  rice-plants  are  big  enough  for  transplanting. 

"After  a  while  tliey  begin  to  ask  the  tcachers^Jwher 
the  boys  have  commenced  to  transplant  their  rica. 

"  'No.' 

"Then  they  make  themselves  sweet  and  ask  for  per- 
mission to  go  out  and  see  how  th»  rice  is  doing,  and 
they  arc  allowed  to  go  out  in  company  with  papa. 

"They  return  rejoicing :  'The  rice  is  tall  enough, 
manmia;   now  we  must   go  out   and   transplant   it.' 

"But  then  I  tell  them  that  this  year  we  mu.^t  get  women 
from  the  villages  to  do  it  because  the  work  done  at  school 
has  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  caimot  pass  the  ex- 
aminations if  they  are  to  transplant  the  rice  too.  This 
is  sad  news  to  the  girls.  They  complain  to  the  teacher 
that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  transj)lant  the  rice  this 
^year,  for  mamma  has  told  them  that  if  they  do  this  work 
they  cannot  pa.ss  their  examinations. 

"When  the  teacher  tells  them  that  they  can  both  trans- 
plant the  rice  and  pass  the  examinations  within  six. weeks 
»  provided  they  make  good  use  of  their  time,  a  faint  hope  is 
again  kindled  in  them.  He  may  also  add  that  he  will 
plead  their  cause  with  mamma  if  he  soon  finds  that  they 
are  making  progress.     This  is  a  signal  for  taking  hold  of 
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•    _the  books  with  a  will,  and  as  soon  as  the  rain  stta  m  and    J 
the  rice-fields  are  under  water  there  is  an  exo<lti|  at  the 
school. 

"The  girls  present  a  picture  of  preat  anitnation  while 
engaged  in  this  work.  The  big  girls  pull  np  the  plants 
in  small  hunches,  and  the  little  ones  plant  them  in  the 
rice-field  which  has  been  worked  into  a  scnii-li<|uid  mass. 
The  work  is  done  so  rapidly  .ind  ilicerfully  that  the  ob- 
server will  find  it  a  source  of  keen  pleasure.  The  trans- 
planting of  the  rice  always  imparts  new  life  and  zest  to  the 
school  work. 

"Itf  the  fall  they  are  equally  anxious  to  get  out.  Thex 
think  it  is  very  great  fun  to  fetch  the  rice  from  the  fields. 
They  carry  it  in  big  bundles  on  I  heir  heads.  They  always 
stop  outside  the  house  an<l  ^liout  to  mamma,  that  t  may 
come  and  4ee  how  well  they  arc  doing  their  wnrk.  They 
drop  the  rice  in  their  court-yard,  where  the  Santhal* 
thrash  it  by  driving  their  oxen  over  it.  The  girls  after-  , 
wards  separate  it  from  the  straw  and  chaff  and  carry 
it  into  the  .store-house."' 

These  little  girls  take  things  serioufily.  They  love  this 
place,  and  they  actually  look  up  to  Mrs.  Boerresen  as 
to  their  mo<her.  They  rise  before  day-light  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  sleep  on  the  hard  floor  in  ihe  night.  But 
they  know  of  nothing  better,  andjit  is  a  part  of  the  system 
of  this  school  to  avoid  molly-coddling.  When  the  biggest 
have  assisted  the  smallest  and  all  are  on  their  feet  they 
leave  their  court-yard  and  say  their  morning  prayers  in 
front  of  Mrs.  Boerresen's  window.    Many  a  moniing  have 
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On  the  Wedding  Day. 
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'"'■.  'I  been  aroused  from  my  sleep  by  their  sinpng.  One  of  the 
oldest  girls  lea<Is  in  prayer,  and  all  ot  them  repeat  the 
Lord's  PrajTr  in  chorus.  They  finally  pronoinue  tluir 
"Johar  MMnma!"  so  that  it  may  be  heard  throiif^hotil  the 
premises,  and  as  soon  as  she  answers  from  the  inside  I  hey 
return  and  begin  to  work. 

But  it  often  hap|)ens  tliat  girls  who  iire  laboring  under 
serious  mental  affliction  come  and  knock  at  mainnia's 
window  in  the  night  lo  seek  spiritual  aid  and  advice,  an! 
many  a  ni(;ht  she  has  been  conipclleil  to  wake  with  <iir' 
after  ai\)ther  of  her  little  girls,  cnniforting  and  guiding 
them,  wedging  aM<l  piayiug  with  and  fur  theui. 

Disobedience  is  M(i|  unknown,  but  \crv  little  of  it  is 
tolerated.  I^'rom  the  very  beginning.  Irillhig  matters  are 
handled  with  such  earnestness  and  ihoioughness  thai  there 
is  practically  no  ground  for  wcecb  of  this  kin<l. 

The  vicious  habits  which  the  girls  have  contracted  at 
home  before  coming  to  school  are  very  ilifficult  to  get  rid 
of.  Hut  in  this  case  the  older  girls  render  valuable  aid. 
When  a  new  pupil  is  admitted  the  arrangement  of  the  de 
tails  is  such  that  it  is  not  left  cxclusivel\  t#  the  principal 
to  cut  away  the  weeds,  but  tlie  elTorls  of  many  arc  con- 
centrated upon  the  new  arrival  until  she  has  learnt  to 
behave  herself  well. 

Occasionally  a  young  wife  is  brought  here  by  her  hus- 
t>and  and  relatives,  who  implore  Mrs.  Boerresen  to  make 
a  decent  woman  out  of  her.  Mrs.  Boerresen  generally 
admits  her  to  the  company  of  her  little  girls,  and  in  most 
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I  cases  the  attempt  proves  so  successful  that  the  woman 
U  sent  back  tu  hf  liusband  as  a  new  creature. 

A  woman  of  tliis  kiii'l  was  brought  here  l/y  lier  father 
and  husband.  She  lAfl  run  away  from  home  several  times 
and  had  !)ehaveil  like  a  l)r»te.  She  hail  one  hahy  under  Jier 
arm  and  was  expected  to  j;ive  liirth  to  another  at  any 
time.     Could  manuna  do  anything  with  her? 

"Oh,  vi's,  conic  here,  my  girl,"  saiil  Mrs.  Hoerresen. 
The  woman  wanted  to  hand  her  haby  to  her  husband,  but 
Mrs.  Bocrrcsen  told  her  to  keep  it. 

"Mrs.  UoerrcscM  introduced  the  woman  to  the  girls 
in  this  wise:  "This  W'  man  i.s  rtot  happy,  and  she  does  not 
lyhave  well.  She  has  run  away  from  her  husband  several 
times,  and  now  he  and  her  father  have  liroughl  her  to 
us.     She  is  to  stay  here  initil  she  learns  to  beJiave  well." 

They  all  knew  what  this  meant,  and  they  itimediately 
began  to  devote  their  attention  to  her.  She  Iried  to  !«: 
mean  and  cross  and  refused  lo  work.  She  woulfl  not  even 
take  care  of  her  own  chilil.  .\t  first  her  waywardness 
had  to  be  checked  by  means  of  coercion.  Iftit  the  ceasele.ss 
attention  paid  to  her  by  the  girls,  the  self-sacrificing  love 
which  she  witnessed  during  her  confinement  and  their 
daily  prayers  for  her  broke  the  ice,  an<l  some  time  after- 
wards she  niaiie  her  husband  happy  by  returning  home 
with  her  two  little  ones. 

The  mutual  affection  of  these  prls  is  most  strikingly 
shown  when  one  of  their  minJier  is  sick.  Some  one  is 
on  the  sick  list  most  of  the  time.  The  girjs  care  for  the 
sick  by  turns.  afTording  all  of  them  son^  experience  in 
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nursing  the  aick.  Mra.  Bocrreseii  itatcf  that  they  are 
"unsurpassable"  in  this  particular  worU,  Ixiii^  far  supe-  - 
rior  to  all  the  trained  European  sick-nurses  known  to  her. 
They  seem  to  feel  the  exact  condition  ii(  the  sick  an<I 
to  know  to  a  dot  how  a  pillow  must  be  placed  and  the 
patient  turned,  and  their  gentleness  and  adroitness  are 
truly  marvelous. 

The  ffirls  generally  remain  here  until  they  are  married, 
and  as  wives  they  are  in  great  demand.  A  young  Santhal 
can  think  uf  no  higher  happiness  in  life  than  to  obtain 
i  wife  from  Mrs.  Boerresen's  school,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  boy  approaches  Mrs.  Boerresen  and  begs  her  to  aid 
him  in  winnipg  this  or  that  one  of  her  girls  for  a  wife. 
If  he  proves  himself  to  be  a  young  man  of  good  character 
she  is  apt  to  see  that  they  are  nnitc<l  Itf  marriagt 

In  this  way  the  pnpjls  of  Mrs.  IJoerrC'en's ^chool  are 
scattered  as  seed  throughout  the  country,  and  to  one^ 
who  travels  among  the  people  the  results  are  already 
clearly  discernible.  The  rule  is,  that  such  a  woman  not 
only  makes  a  good  house-wife,  but  she  .soon  becomes  a 
power  among  the  women  of  her  village.  They  learn  to 
look  up  to  her  as  to  no  one  else,  her  advice  will  b(  sought 
and  her  words  li.stencd  to.  and  whatever  she  docs  they  will 
try  to  imitate;  for  she  has  been  with  "mammgii'. 

As  Mrs.  Boerresen  is  the  soul  in  the  missionary  work 
of  this  place,  so  is  her  school  for  girls  the  most  exquisite 
flower  of  this  mission  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Skrefs- 
rud  speaks  so  highly'  of  it  in  his  letters. 


FORTY-SKCOND  CHAPTER. 

Indian    Kaiiway*.  -C.iwnpur.     The    Kehellioti  of  1857.     The    Man- 
Mere. 

,VVell,  sir.  how  cheaply  a  man  may  wiiul  his  way  through 

the  world  anyway      Mr.  liocrrt'scn  told  me  tliat  during  the 

early  days  of  his^ career  as  a  missionary  he  wo;ild  always 

travel  in  lhird-clas.s  railway  cars  when  he  was  out  raisiii); 

money.   I  noted  this  and  reasoned  to  myself:  if  he  coiilil 

do  it  I  can  "Ho  it  too. 

In  a  third-class  car  now  may  travel  live  miles  for  two 

cents,  but  in  a  first-class  car  yon  nnist  pay  three  cents  for 

^e  niile.     A  (xjor  man  finds  a  bij;  heap  of  difference  l>e- 

twccnjhe  two, 

t 
In  most  trains  there  arc  third-class  cars  which  liave 

a  compartment   for   ICnropeans  alone.     This  is  generally 

empty. 

At  Ranipiir  Hat  I  settle<l  down  in  such  a  compartment, 

went   to  bed  and  awoke  the  ne.xt   morning  after  liaving 

•  traveled  twA  hundred  and  eleven  miles  for  two  rupees  and 

eight  annas,  or  a  little  over  eighty  cents.  ' 

Five   miles  for  two  cents!      Does   that   pay? 

.  Those  who  built  the  railways  in   India  knew   bcfore- 
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hand  that  the  people  simply  could  not  '■.fTord  to  use  thia 
meana  of  travel  if  the  charges  were  put  higher.  On  thia 
account  no  railroads  were  built  until  the  govcrninent 
guaranteed  five  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital  invested 
ni  a  rail\s»y  approved  by  the  government.  And  even 
then  the  capitalists  hardly  dared  to  enter  the  field.  But 
when  the  first  lines  were  opened  it  did  not  take  long  to 
demonstrate  that  the  capital  was  well  invested,  and  subse- 
quently ne\v  lines  were  constructed  by  one  company  after 
another  without  any  guaranty. 

When  the  government  guaranteed  a  return  of  five  per 
cent  it  was  foresighte<l  enough  to  reserve  to  itself  the 
rigfk,  to  appropriate  the  whole  railway  if  it  should  choose 
to  do  so.  The  government  has  not  only  made  use  of  this 
right  by  appropriating  several  trunk  lines,  but  it  has 
also  built  licw  lines  on  its  own  account.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  these  railways,  with  their  low 
rates,  constitute  the  .iT)ost  promising  resources  on  whic'ft 
the  government  may  draw  for  revenue. 

Bishop  J.  M.  Thoburn,  an  .American  citizen  who  has 
spent  half  a  century  in  India,  writes  on  this  subject  as 
follows : 

"American  statesmen  might  pivfhably  take  a  leaf  out 
of  this  chapter  of  Indian  history.  The  .American  people 
have  been  strangely  reckless  in  throwing  away  valuable 
frjtnchises  of  this  kind,  especially  in  the  great  cities.  The 
American  railway  system,  if  properly  controlled,  might 
easily  be  made  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  various  state 
governments,  and  thus  relieve  the  people  of  the  heavy 
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burden  of  dircci  taxation  under  which  Ihcy  are  becomiiitr 
somewhat  restive." 

\\c  continue  the  journe)  an<l  step  off  the  car,  at 
Cawnpiir. 

The  mere  mention  <i(  this  platr  makes  everyone  shu<l- 
<ici  >v'iio  is  ac(|uaintci;  with  the  history  of  India  It  is  the 
most  Iiorrifyiiif;  event  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the 
nineteenth  icntiif)  which  more  than  anylhinj;  else  has 
made  Cawnpur  known 

It  occurred  (hiring;  the  Indian  revolution,  or  the  mutiny 
of  the  Indian  army,  in  iH^/ 

The  Kast  India  Company,  which  from  time  to  time  ha<! 
suh(hie<l  one  people  (greater  and  nii^jhtier  llian  tlie  other, 
hecanie  more  and  more  darinp  for  every  victorv.  and  cue 
war  with  native  rulers  was  fiilloweil  hy  another  ,initil  the 
company,  contrarv.  as  il  seems,  to  all  considerations  of 
justice,  annexed  the  kini4dom  of  Oudh  The  army  main- 
tained hy  the  company  had  to  he  recruited  contimially 
with  native  soliliers  until  at  many  places  only  the  officers 
were  F.nf;lislimen. 

The  disKruntle<l  princes  who  had  heen  made  dependent 
were  of  course  hnnidirif;  on  venj;eance,  and  they  soon  sue 
ceeded  in  arousing  discontent  and  suspicion  amon(j  the 
native  ■oldierv  Messenjjers  were  sent  front  camp  to 
camp,  where  they  [Kiinted  out  the  tyranny  of  the  English 
and  the  suffering  of  the  people  in  the  darkest  colors, 

N'ew  rides  were  introduced  in  the  arm>  The  cartrid- 
ges for  the  rifle?  were  (jreased      'Uiis  afforded  an  oppor- 
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tunity.  Now  every  one  could  see  for  liimsf  If !  The  grease 
was  a  mixture  of  lanl  and  f>x -tallow  Would  Mohaniuie- 
dan  and  Ilinilu  soldiers  allow  tlifniselves  to  be  coinpelleil 
,to  touih  snrli  cartridges?  Kal  from  tlio  liog  woulfl  make 
the  Mohaniinedan  impure,  and  the  Hindu  would  he  K"''*>' 
of  &acrile((e  hy  usinp  ox  tallow  (or  sucli  unholy  purposes. 

This  consideration  decided  the  matter,  an<l  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out. 

In  Cawnpur  there  were  three  thousand  native  .soldiers 
and  only  sixty  I".nt;lish  officers.  The  r.uroi>ean  popula- 
tion of  the  city  w.is  close  to  one  thousand,  amonj;  whom 
wire  several  missionaries  and  their  families 

,M)OUt  ihrcf  weeks  after  the  o|)eiiinK  of  the  rebellion 
the  commander  al  Cawnpur  was  deserted  by  all  but  CTKlitv 
native  soldiers.  He  had  to  leave  the  fort,  hurriedly  gath- 
ered and  armed  three  hundred  men  and  built  breastworks 
on  an  open  s(|nare,  where  the  European  wonten  and  cl^il- 
dren  also  found  a  place  of  refuge.  For  three  weeks  the 
F.uro|Kans  defended  themselves  night  and  day  against  a 
ceaseless  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  the  hunger  and  thirst 
ever  increasing  an<l  ihe  heat  rising  to  i  jfrFlegrees  Fahren- 
heit. Two  hundred  an<l  fifty  had  lost  their  lives  during 
the  struggle,  but  the  sur\'ivors  still  proiHDsed  to  kee,)  their 
ground. 

When  Nana  Salicb,  tKe  leader  of  the  rebellion,  who 
had  three  thousand  armed  men  under  his  command,  failed 
to  defeat  the  few  famislitd  men  who  yet  remained,  he 
promised  to  procure  food  for  them,  carry  them  and  the 
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wom^  inti  children  in  boats  to  Allahabad  and  protect 
them  from  all  larm  if  they  only  would  surrende*, 

Pressed  by  the  utmost  distress,  the  English  accepteil 
the  offer  and  surrendered.  But  as  soon  as  the  defense- 
less captives  reached  the  Ganges  a  signal  was  givtii  and 
they  were  butchered  without  compunction,  only  four  men 
escaping.  At  the  order  o(  Nann  Saheb  two  hundred 
Women  and  children  were  spared,  but  only  to  suffer  a  still 
Worse  fate. 

As  soon  as  this  terrible  massacre  was  reported  an 
army  was  sent  out  to  liberate  the  capturcil  women  and 
children.  Under  the  command  of  Gen.  Havelock  the 
army  marched  night  and  day  incessantly.  They  were 
brave  men,  who  ilcfied  heat  and  thirst,  foes  and  jungle.s. 
They  moved  forward  irresistibly.  Everything  in  their  way 
had  to  yield.  Rut  when  they  came  to  Cawnpur  all  their 
eflForts  proved  to  have  been  made  in  vain.  A  few  days 
previously  Nana  Saheb  had  sent  out  hve  men  to  dispatch 
those  that  the  army  had  come  to  save. 

The  day  after  the  butchery  hail  taken  place  several  of 
the  victims  were  yet  alive.  The  dead  Ixxlies  were  seized 
by  the  hair  and  dragged  mto  a  dry  well,  and  the  dying  ones 
went  the  same  way.  Three  small  children  which  had  been 
overlooked  ran  around  the  grave  of  their  mothers  weep- 
ing. No  mercy ;  they  were  thrown  alive  into  the  well 
with  the  rest,  »^ 

When  the  soldiers  came  and  saw  what  had  happened 
their  craving  for  revengirrose  to  a  fienzy,  and  their  be- 
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havior  in  <tii((Tacecl  by  a  cruelty  almost  equal  to  that  of 

the  deeds  perpetrated  according  to   N'ana's  orders.        * 

If  it  is  assumed  that  On.   Havelock's  army  came  to 

Cawnpur  in  the  nanc  of  Christianity,  civiliiation  and  hu- 
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manity  we  can  easily  understand  why  the  English  prefer 
not  to  speak  of  this  event. 

"Of  what  took  place,  the  less  said  is  the  better," 
»ays  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan.  But  the  native  witnesses,  of 
whom  thousands  are  still  in  a  position  to  speak,  do  not 
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keep  silent.  They  will  tell  it  to  their  rhildren  and  grand- 
children,  and  according  to  this  condiu-i  they  will  JVldge  the 
white  man's  Christianity  and  humanity  And  when  the 
missionary  preaches  the  gospel  of  Christ  it  is  no  wonder 
that  some  of  the  molt  simple-minded^  will  ask:  "What  is 
the  use  of  dro|>pin);  '^(^ani^m  and  adopting  a  religion 
-  which  perniitii  such  revetigc  as  this?" 

Sir  Trevelyan  says:  "But  there  wai^a  spectacle  to 
witness  which  might  excuse  much  "  lie  is  right.  But 
if  palliating  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion on  one  side,  why  in  the  name  of  justice  Should  not 
the  sanie  rule  It  applieil  to  the  other  side!  Or  maybe 
some  impartial  reader  of  the  hi.stnry  of  India  finds  that  the 
natives  of  India  have  nothing  to  avenge'  No  educated 
Englishman  will  nyike  such  an  assertion.  An  abused 
pagan  people  which  is  stirred  I)y  fanatics  will  always  be 
cruel  in  wreaking  ve'ngeaiicc.  Xo  better  can  be  expected. 
But  when  an  iCnglish  arniy  enacts  a  Arama  which  an  Tng- 
lish  historian  is  ashamed  of  narrating  in  detail  the  affair 
is  made  two-told  nauseating.  . 

Above  the  well  which  keeps  <he  dust  of  the  two  hun- 
dre<l  women  aii<l  children  a  large  and  beautiful  monument 
Has  been  erected  in  the  nndst  of  a  thirty-acre  park.  The 
place  is  known  as  "The  Memorial  Well." 
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FORTY-TMIRD  CHAPTER. 

Lucknow.~AQ  Awkwanl  1*<imiiou. — Overcrnwdt^  Hindi.  -The 
81«C«  of  iti7.-Hir(ti  I'ricci.— Al  th«  RiiiLi  o(tbe  ICnfliiii  Readcncy. 
— Kalmmiawl  FaUceit  —The  Bttiaere  of  Lucknow, 

Lucknow  is  bleated  forty  miles  from  Cawnpnr. 

Tliis  city  is  evidently  witliiii  the  bounds  of  civilira- 
tion,  tor  majjiiificent  horse  races  occurred  there  ju^  as 
I  was  passing  through  those  parts. 

The  hotels  were  packed,  and  no  one  Jared  for  cus 
tomers  from  the  trains. 

It -was  late  at  night,  the  street*  were  dark,  and  there 
was  no  vehicle  to  be  had. 

What  should  a  stranger  do  who  did  not  understand  an 
iota  of  tlie  language  of  the  Jand?  Slim  comfort  could  be 
extracted  from  an  employe  at  the  station  who  simply 
pointed  into  the  dark  toward  the  Europeait.(|uarter,  where 
the  hotels  are  located.  I  tried  to  walk.  Am  not  afraid 
in  the  dark,  but  one  might  go  astray,  and  it  looke<l  like 
damp  weather.  Gave  it  up  and  returned  to  the  waiting- 
room. 

Then  came  a  humane  soul,  'whom  I  shall  never  forget, 
and  assisted  rrte  to  a  seat  foi  four  annas  in  a  carriage 
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■ 
which  acarccly  .nfTnrdcd  ruom  fur  iti  drivrr.     I  luolc  him 
tu  be  a  Mohammedan,     lie  may  have  l>een  a  ChhMtan, 
however,  for  all  I  know.     I  hardly  ihinit  ho  was  a  Hhidii, 
for  lie  wj.s  not  afraid  of  approaching  me. 

riiit  t  frankly  ronfe<^  thai  I  <li<l  my  \tT\  tiett  to  com- 
preM  oiy  diminutive  fijjiire  Mill  more  in  order  not  to  I* 
too  closely  connerted  «ith  him. 

In  my  mind  I  may  have  wronReiKthe  ">an-  Hut  it 
wa»  .so  ilark,  and  my  former  experiiMiccs  with  such  coach- 
men aroiiseil  iiiicomfortaMc  notions  in  ine."*^!!!'!  if  the 
readers  had  syen  me  hy  the  side  of  this  man  ihcy  wonl.l 
scarcely  have  thonjjht  more  of  the  author  of  this  l><K>k 
than  they  do  now. 

Hut  the  man  performed  a  ^.'ood  deed,  lie  brought  me 
into  a  linmiliatiiij;  situation,  perhaps  williout  his  own 
knowledge,  an<l  he  look  iiic  lo  the  Ix-si  hotel  in  I.ucknow. 
It  was  not  his  fault  that  there  was  no  room  to  spare. 
We  charge  that  up  tor  our  civilisation.  f>ur  luiuiaiiity  and 
,the  horse  races.  Hut  I  met  with  wellhreil.  |)eople,  who 
kindly  conducted  mc  fmni  one  o\'er-cro»(le<l  hotel  to  an- 
other. 

.\t  last  we  came  lo  a  house  which  was  named  after 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  which  still  had  room  to  spare. 

W  hoever  has  traveled  some  and  seen  some  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  worlil  is  not  left  ^i  ignorance  as  to  a 
house  when  it  bears  the  name  of  the  English  heir  apparent 
above  the  door  or  his  picture  on  the  wall.  This  may 
mt/An  more  than  ^ood  hoard,  ^^ctually  experienced  some 
misgivings.    But  the  situation  practically  left  me  no  choice. 
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The  food  I  shall  not  criticize.  There  was  no  lack  of  drink- 
'flbles,  but  I  left  them  all  untouched.  I  spent  the  night 
without  serious  detriment  to  my  health,  and  for -this  I 
thaiiK  the  Lord  more  than  I  do  the  proprietor  of  "Hotel 
the  Prince  of  Wales."  ' 

'     Lucknow!    What  may  be  said  of  ]»ucknow? 
.    "Pull  Wit  the  handbook  I    This  says  a  great  deal  about 
Lucknow. 

It  is  the  long  siei^e  during  iht  rebellion  of  1^57  which 
has  made  Lucknow  famous. 

But  the  hand-book  does  not  begin  there.     It  first  tells 
us  that  the  city  is  several  miles  long  and  has  several  hnn- 
tlred  thousand  inhabitants  and   that  it"  was  the  capital 
city  of  the  kingdom  pf  Oudh,  which  was  annexed  by  the 
i  lEast  India  Company  the  year  before  the  rebellion. 
Pit      At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  tlic  iiew-jj^MVirc    . 
' !•  was  governed  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  a.s  clucFtommis- 
.    sioner. 

.„,  On  a  high  elevation  out.side  the  city  a  commanding 
position  was  occupied  by  the  reside '.cy  with  its  offices  and 
family  acconiniodattun.s. 

>As  soon  as  .Sir  J jwrcnce  heard  of  the  rebellion  and 
noticed  the- rcstles.sne.ss  of  the  natives  in  his  own  garri- 
son he  prepared  (or  a  long  siege  by  putting  uj)  defenses 
around  the  residency. 

■  On  the  thirtieth  Xf  func  the  rel)ellion  broke  out  in 
eame^.  Sir  Lawrence- set  out  with  his  forces  to  nip«he 
row  in, the  bud,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  heavy  lo.ss.  With 
730  white  and  480  loyal  native  .soldiers  and  500  wopien 
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ami  children  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  inside  the  en- 
closure of  tlie  residency,  and  this  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  siefje  of  I.ucknow. 

Three  daysi  after  the  hugimiing  of  the  siege.  Sir,  Henry 
Lawrence,  who  was  sick  in  bed,  was  .strnck  by  a  fragment 
of  a  lK)nihsheH  which  Was  thrown  through  the  wall  and 
exploded  in  the  room.  He  was  mortally  wounde<l  and 
died  the  next  day.     His  successor  fell  three  O^ks  later. 

Uninterruptedly,  night  and  day,  the  fire  was  kept  up 
bv  the  enemy  But  the  besieged  defended  themselves 
week  after  week  with  unflinching  heroism  and  courage. 

One  as.sault  .iftcr  another  failed.  The  enemy  built 
mines  and  dug  Ircnclics.  but  all  were  discovereil  in  due 
time.  The  buildings  were  ruldle<l  by  bullcts'bn  all  sides, 
vet  tbev  rcuiaincd  standing  as  proud  as  ever.  'Ihc  small- 
pox, cholera  and  otbcr  diseases  cuiiibiiieil  with  poor  and 
insufricieni  food  aiwl  oppressive  lieat.  made  the  situation 
more  critical  frtun  day  to  day.  The  nundjcr  of  able-bodied 
men  grew  -uiaHcr  ,in.l  smaller  l!\U  relief  was  expected 
from  CnMipur.  and  no  one  spoke  of  surreiirlering, 

The.enemv  attempted  Wi>  storm  the  re>^iclcuc\  on  the 
twentieth  of  Jul\ .  but  were  repulsed.  t)n  the  tenth  of  .Xu- 
OTist  a  siniilar  attcnipl  uav  nia<le.  but  with"  sinular  results 
Over  one-half  of  ibe  llnle  g:irri>oM  hail  already  lost  their 
lives;  but  the  courage  of  the  survi\ors  never  (lagged. 
On  the  eigjitcenth  of  .\ugusl  a  fresh  assault  was  made. 
But  a.s'the  enemy  encountered  the  same  stubborn  resist- 
ance as  before  they  soon  withdrew  ;o  their  entrenchments. 

On   the   fifth   of   September  a   loyal    native,    who   had 
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-  stolen  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  hrouglit  news 
fromiieneral  Havelock  and  General  Out  ram  thai  they  were 
on  tlieir  way  to  Lucknow  with  reinforcements.  This  was 
a  source  of  fresh  courage.  But  tfie  struKgle  had  to  he 
kept  up  another  twenty  days  before  the  reinforcements 
arrived. 

And  when  they  did  come  they  hrought  no  relief.  The 
two  generals  liail  been  compelled  to  light  their  way  every 
inch  until  they  reached  I.vicknow.  Hut  to  cut  a  way 
through  the  city  up  to'th«  residency  cost  more  lives  than 
what  now  remaine(^f  the  beleaguered  garrison.  The  re- 
inforcements were  in  the  city,  lint  to  get  out  again  with 
llie  women  and  children,  the  sick  ami  winmdcd  was  in  im- 
possiliilily.  The  very  best  they  coitlddo  was  to  keep  their 
groun<l  until   the  arrival  of  fresh   reinforcements.- 

The  siege  was  continued.  The  enemy  were  busily 
engaged  in  keeping  up  llic  lire  The  main  building  of 
the  residency  began  to  tumble  down,  and  several  of  the 
adjacent  buildings  were  shot  doun.  Hut  the  defense  was 
managed  as  usu.il  and  willi  similar  result'- 

( )n  the  tueUfli  <>(  Xcnonber  .Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
guns  were  heanl.  .ind  ,'i  few  d,i\s  later  the  liiitlsb  flag  was 
seen  w,i\ing  over  M,iriinioie  College,  which  he  hatl 
■  stormed      This  gave  ilie  L;arnsoii  lre>-li  hope. 

IVom  the  re-idenc>  ?ir  Ciili?i'^  army  coidd  soon  be 
seen  apprnacliing.  contmnously  uaduig  thrbiigli  blood, 
for  the  bavonels  bad  to  be  u^ed  at  almost  every  step 
for  a  diblaucc  nf  eight    l-.Tigli^b  miles.    * 

It    \\A-   a    horrible    buliluiv    ami    a    k-ird)lc    struggle. 


At  a  large  stone  building  in- a  garden  about  two  thousand 
men  had  gathered  to  check  the  progress  of  the  ICnghsh. 
They  fought  to  the  last  man.  Not  one  of  them  surren- 
dered, but  the  butchery  went  on  until  they  were  all  Willed. 

General  Havelock  could  soon  run  the  risk  of  stepping 
outside  the  residency  to  receive^ir  Colin  Canipl>ell,  who 
now  was  the  real  savior  of  the  garrison. 

But  even  now  the  r.njflish  did  not  feel  strong  enough" 
to  hold  the  city.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  therefore  resolved 
to  withdraw  to  Cawnpur  with  his  army  until  it  coulil  be 
reinfQrce<l,  and  to  forward  all  civilians,  women  Und  chil- 
dren and  sick  persons  to  Calcutta. 

On  a  (lark  night  the  whole  party  broke  up  fToni  the 
residency  and  passed  silently  ihrough  the  city  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  enemy. 


In  I-iicknow  there  was  noMack  of  persons  who  .were 
willing  to  conduct  a  .stranger  ajid  show  liim  all  the  siglits 
of  rlic  city.  Remembering  my  experiences  in  Hombay, 
liowever.  1  made  up  mv  miiid  to  ascertain  the  charges  as 
well  as  the  linguistic  endowments  of  my  customer. 

Several  of  them  stood  the  lost  as  to  the  I'.nglisli  lan- 
guage, riial  is  til  say,  1  comIcI  understand  a  fractional 
part  of  what  tlioy  said.  lUu  the  charges!  They  asked 
for  (lonl'lc  wages,  and  more  too  Cliandray  woulil  gladly 
have  worked  a  whole  monili  lor  what  these  guides  de- 
mandcil  lor  one  day's  service.  .\nd  not  a  singl|<  one  of 
them  looked  better  than  he  did. 

Bill  the  races  received  the  blame.     They  had  attracted 


■^■wry"  ■ 


--'*-''       Thigh  prices 

P^tuio  many  Europeans  to  the  city,  and  practically  every  one 
0''  of  these  had  to  have  a  local  guide.     This  extraordinary 
f  .V  demand  of  course  hoisted  the  charRes  to  an  abnormal 
.height.  '  ^ 

The  same  state  of  affairs  among  tlic  cabmen.  Two 
prices  combined  in  one.  .Ml  on  account  of  the  races,  of 
course.  If  the  cliargcs  were  too  high  I  was  to  blame  ni)* 
self.  I'ought  to  have  chosen  another  time  for  seeing  the 
sights  of  l.iuknow.  No  pcKir  man  slunilil  go  there  iliir- 
ing  horse  races. 

After  !)reakfast  1  started  off  through  a  torrent  of  rain. 
This  time  my  vehicle  was  ilrawn  by  two  horses,  and  each 
of  them  had  a  driver. 

On  our  w^j-  my  guiile  protested  th.it  lie  could  show  me 
everything  worth  seeing  by  twelve  o'clock;  lor  lie  was 
not  only  well  ac(|u:iinlcd  but  had  niai)ped  out  sucli  a  sy^ 
tematic  and  glorious  route  thai  lie  could  save  one-half 
of  the  time  which  would  li^jvc  been  required  if  1  had  en- 
gaged another  g*if^  I'.elievc  \\nu  whoever  choo.sts  to 
jjo  so !  •  a 

U'hcn  n-c  read  .ibout  reuKirkable  events,  unusua  lihe- 
noincna  injhiature.  (amous  works  of  mi  etc.,  our  iuiagiita- 
tion  plays  such  a  part  that  wc  arc  often  disappoluled  when 
we  are  made  better  ac(|uaiule(l  with  the  actual  farts. 

■I  was  expecting  an  expcicnce  of  tlii'-  kind  in   Luck-  , 
now.     T  ha<I  formed  sharply  defined  views  .ibont  the  hero- 
•         i.sm  di'siilaycd  liy  the  small   [.'nrrison  d«irin^'  the  siege  of 


the  residencv   at    Lucknow.      Rut   wlilli   I    stood   at   the 


rrison  cl«irin^'  ir 
Rut    wliAi    I    stfi 
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Bailie  Guard  gate  and  tool<  a  kx)k  at  the  ruins  I  received 
an  impression^of  the  terrors  of  war  and  of  llie  Iieroism 
of  those  people  which  I  am  unable  to  describe.' 

Outside  of  the  room  in  wliidi  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
lost  his  life  a  man  was  standing  on  o<ie  le^-.  He  claimed 
to  have  been  struck  by  the  same  bomb  that  put  an  end  to  • 
the  "general's  life. 

It  goes  wiibimt  s.i\ing  that  he  never  forgets  to  tell 

this  to  every  traveler     He  makes  his  living  this  way,  and 

unless  I  am  grossly  mistaken  he  has  made  more  money 

on  his  lost  leg  than  on  the  one  lio  still  keeps.     But  I  do^ 

(hot  begrudge  him  his  business.     If  he  has  experienced 

ivhal  these  walls  so  plainly  indicate,  he  must  have  heard 

and  seen  much  which   I    am    (jrateftH    for    knowing    so 

little  about,  and  as  a  token  of  my  gratituilc  I  shared  my 

little  portion  with  him.     It  was  the  only   "lip  "  that  I  gave 

with  a  generous  heart  during  the  whole  lri|i  —  excepting 

Chauilrav,  of  course,  and  a  Bi^res  bovr 

V- 
How   I    pitied  tlic  poor  women  and   children!     The 

house  in  which   lliey  were   closed  up  i.s  in  a   fairly  good 

state  of  prese^alioii      liivt  uliat  a  suspense  they  must  have 

been  subjected  to  while  jiiiiing  away  from  week  to  weik, 

from  montli  to  nioiuli  an\iclst  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the 

crackle  of  nul^ketr\.   tlic   ifioaning  of  the   wounded   and 

the  war-whoops  of  (he  enemy  I     Their  Ii\es  were  Wlceas- 

ingly  trembling   in   IIik   lialaficc   b'clween   hope   and   fear, 

between  a  fr\icl  death  and  an  indescribably  welcome  de- 

livcraTU'c! 

Not  even  llic  most  vi\id  iniaijiMatiou,  I  believe,  is  aWe 

I* 
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to  paint  the  situation  worse  tlian  it  was ;  and  on  tlie  other 
hand  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  indo.nitablc  endur- 
ance, a  more  unflinching  courage,  tlinn  that  displaycil  dur- 
ing the  struggle  incident  to  the  relict  uf  the  beleaguered 
peilple. 


PavillioD  of  Turka, 


About  all  the  roval  castles  and  gorgeous  palaces  of 
which  Lucknow  may  boast,  a  big  Ixnik  might  be  written. 
They  testify  to  a  grandeur  and  a  splendor  to  which  this 
city  o{  kings  will  scarcely  return.  ^ 

A  civilization  of  an  entirely  dilTerent  kind  threatens 
to  invade  Lucknow.     Its  aim  i-;  not  to  amass  riches  and 
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leave  them  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place.    The  tendency 
at  present  is  to  accumulate  as  much  money  as  possible  and 
spend  It  in  high  living  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  or,  still 
'      Dctter,  at  some  manor  in  England. 

The  tooth  of  time  is  gnawing  upon  the  imposing  struc- 
tures, and  they  will  gradually  crumble  and  tumble  down; 
for  the  aim  of  those  who  constructed  them  was  rather  to 
capture  the  eye  by  a  showy  appearance  than  to  erect  some- 
thing substantial.  What. looks  hke  glittering  marble  when 
seen  from  a  distance  often  turns  out  bo  be  only  kalsomined 
wood-work. 

The  kings  of  Oudll  did  not  build  much  for  the  future. 
They  were  out  rather  late,  and  whatever  they  did  had  to 
be  finished  in  a  short  time  that  they  might  enjoy  it  while 
yet  living.  They  were  fond  of  enjoyment.  Therefore  they 
kept  an  exceedingly  expensive  court.  When  the  last  king 
was  deposed  and  taken  to  Calcutta  as  a  captive  the  gov- 
ernment found  that  it  required  at  least  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  month  to  support  him.  .\  very  respectable  board 
bill  for  a  captive!  How  much  more  would  lie  peed  while 
occrtpying  his  royal  throne  in  Lucknow  as  ruler  of  several 
million  people! 

The  bazaars  of  Lucknow  are  well  worth  seeing.  There 
are  two  of  them,  one  is  ild  an<l  the  other  new.  The  old 
one  is  a  street  rimningjUffough  the  city,  and  is  so  nar- 
row that  a  wagon  can  «Jrcely  pass  through  it.  For  that 
reason  the  wagon  had  to  st(ip  in  front  of  the  gjlte. 

1  he  houses  on  either  side  arc  tuo-slory  brick  buildings. 
—    The  j;roviiid  (lours  ^k  used  for  shops  of  all  kin<ls. 
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There  is  a  great  miniber  of  jewelry  shops,  which  arc  ^ 
narrow  rooms  without  front  walls.  Tlierj:  is  usually  a  *  )§ 
master  and  one  or  two  apprentices  in  each  shop.  ,,! 

Gold  I  Ui<l  not  see  at  all,  but  silver  was  the  more  $ 

abundant.     I'^ven  of  this  nictal  there  was  not  .so  much  as  v 

appearances  indicated,  these  people  having  learnt  the  art         ,^ 
of  deceiving.     Vou  may  buy  a  silver  can  that  looks  quite       i  ;; 
massive.     But  it  is  made  out  of  a  plate  which  is  so  thin 
that  you  may  perforate  it  with  a  pin.     There  is  a  series  ' 

of  ornaments  around  the  can.   •^■(>u  suppo.sc  tliat  these  ■ 

were  cut  by  hand ;  but  on  the  inside  Ihcrc  arc  always  corre- 
s]K)iidiiig  elevations  and  dopressions  which  will  convince 
you  that  it  has  all  been  |)rcssed  in  a  mold.  You  buy  a 
ring  or  a  button  because  you  get  it  for  one-fifth  of  what 
the  man  first  asked  for  it.  Ihil  when  you  begin  to  u.se  it 
you  will  find  that  you  have  paid  loo  nnicli  for  it,  fur  what 
you  took  to  be  a  solid  butloii  is  hollow  and  s(  on  falls 
to  pieces. 

Hut  it  is  worthy  of  admiration  that  llicy  arc  able  to 
produce  siicli  dcreplivo  goods  by  means  of  their  |)riniitive 
tools. 

Here  you  may  find  shncmakors,  tailors,  barbers,  wea- 
vers, blaoktniiths.  in  short,  artisans  <  f  all  kinds  that  you 
can  tb.ink  of,  each  one  in  his  shop,     .\ml  they  all  sell  their        » 
goods  from  the  shop,  which  is  so  narrow  that  there  is 
scarce'y  room  enough  for  a  man  to  turn  around. 

In  the  grist-mills  vou  will  fiml  wonf/n  swKed  in  twos 
all  over  thr  floor,  each  couple  working  one  mill-stone 
together.     They  grind' away  until  their  laps  are  full  of 
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meal  and  hiort  too,  and  the  purchaser  may  easily  ascer- 
tain that  the  meal  is  not  too  old. 

The  most  common  medium  of  exchange  is  copper 
coins.  If  some  one  has  silver  there  is  generally  a  banker 
at  hand  who  for  a  trilling  consideration  furnishes  change. 
He  must  make  a  living  too,  you  see. 

I  suspected  that  these  merchants  graded  their  prices 
according  to  the  looks  of  their  customers.  The  natives 
mrely  cannot  pay  so  much  for  their  necessaries.  But  of 
a  European  they  ask  ten  times  the  regular  price.  At  first 
I  thought  it  was  a  pity  not  to  make  an  offer  for  some  of. 
their  goods,  but  I  mentioned  a  sum  which  was  so  small 
that  I  felt  certain  that  the  article  could  not  be  sold  at 
that  price.  I  soon  found,  however,  that  [  was  beaten 
every  time. 

Now  only  my  hotel  bill  remains,  and  we  have  finished 
Lueknow.  f  * 

A  gre^  deal  might  be  written  about  the  lifcMT'the 
English  "officers,  al)i)ut  the  strong  garrison  kept  at  this 
place,  about  the  two  modern  torts  outside  the  city  — 
I  visited  both  of  them,  but  was  permitted  to  walk  through 
only  one  of  them.  No  time  can  be  spared  for  this  at 
present,  however. 

About  the  hotel  bill  this  nne  thing  may  be  said:  it 
was  t|je  mo,st  memorable  of  everything  that  I  saw  in 
I-ucknow,  anil  yet'  I  did  not  get  ,i  drop  of  that  for  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  hotels  are  most  noted. 

The  horse  races  again  I 


^v-.; 


FORTY-FOURTH  CHAPTER. 

Agn.— Moonlight. -Akbar  the  Great.-  filj  Mahal. 

"Be  sure  to  have  moonlight  for  Agra  and  the  Taj," 
says  a  writer. 

But  I, read  this  too  late,  and  on  that  account  I  failed 
to  order  moonlight. 

Of  my  own  account  I  could  not  be  expected  to  divine 
that  moonlight  was  more  ncccsSary  at  .\gra  than  at  other 
places.  I  desired  to  see  everything  in  broad  daylight.  I 
therefore  traveled  all  night  and  arrived  there  about  break- 
fast time,  incidentally  saving  a  stiff  hotel  bill. 
•  Fooled  a^in  by  a  snide  fellow  who  made  me  believe 
that  he  cotild  drive  me  aroun<I  town  and  also  act  as  gui()e 
pnd  show' me  all  the  magnificent  sights  of  the  city,  I  to 
pay  only  for  my  ride.  He  was  as  well  acquainted  as  «ny 
gVide. 

.MI  right !     Being  glad  to  .save  that  much  money,  I 
jumped  into  his  wagon,  and  he  closed  it. 

When  I  arrived  a|  the  hotel  I  was  dumbfounded  to 

find  that  I  had  changed  drivers.     Ttte  Qne  now  sitting 

on  the  box  was  an  old  wretch  with  whoiji  I  could  neither 

speak  nor  get  angry.     Consec|ticntly  I  •  was  compelled  to 
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hire  one  more  man.  This  time  I  succeeded  better.  I 
could  understand  every  word  he  said,  and  he  told  me  many 
things. 

"Vou  want  to  see  Taj  Mahal  of  cojirse,"  he  btg^an. 
"Ml  tourists  want  to  see  that.  But  ydu  have  chosen  an 
unfa^rabte  time.    You  cannot  do  justice  to  the  Taj  now. 


t     - 


Foflrcsi  at  Agra. 


It  must  l)e  seen  in  nioonlij.'ht.  Then  it  is  simiily  fascinat- 
ing. Hut  even  in  daylifjlil  it  excels  cvcrytliiuK  else  of 
which  the  world  can  boast  in  the  liite  of  architecture  and"" 
art.  As  you  piay  have  heard,  it  is  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  Believe  me.  it  is  thf  crown  of  every- 
thinjj  that  inay  he  called  architecture." 

What' is  .\gra?     Let  us  answer  that  question  in  the 
first  place.  ''  • 


.TjijW.S.l'ltt'.-i'CT- 


'W^'. 
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The  city  is  also  called  Akh«rabad,  and  for  a  time  was 
;^  die  scat  of  the  Mog;ul  dynasty.    It  was  chiefly  Emperor 


i* 


Balcony  in  the  Palace. 

Akbar  tlie  Great  who,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, began  to  give  to  Agra  that  prominence  which  it 
enjoyed  for  many  years. 
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Akbar  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many  respects. 
Though  a  Mohammedan  he  van  liberal  in  his  way.  To 
demonstrate  his  impartiality,  as  he  said,  he  took  unto 
himself  three  wives  re(>resenting  three  diiTerent  religions, 
one  of  them  being  a  Mohammedan,  one  a  Hindu  and  one 
a  Christian.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,however,  that  he 
did  this  from  political  motives. 


Sckaudrd,  AklMi>  M<iu.njU'uui. 


It  is  even  claimed  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  engaged 
in  constructing;  a  new  religious  «ystem  in  which  was  em- 
bodied a  little  of  each  of  the  dominant  religions  of  India. 
His  aim  must  have  been  to  gather  all  religious  sects  in 
one  state  religion  and  to  make  the  emperor  the  head  of  the 
civil  as  well 'as  the  religious  power. 

From  a  Chri.stian  jmint  of  view  Akbar  was  not  a  good 
ruler.    He  rewarded  his- friends  liberally  and  knew  how  to 
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rise  to  a  greater  power' and  fame  than  any  other  ruler  in 
India.  But  he  was  cruel  and  tyrannical  towards  thoM 
that  he  did  not  like. 

.    He  had  a  peculiar  way  of  expressing  his  pleasure  or 
diapteasure.     We  are  <told  that  he  carried  with  him  a 


Gateiray  alSik^ndn. 


box  of  confectionery.  Tlierc  were  two  compartments  in 
the  l)ox,  and  the  confectionery  in  one  of  them  was  mixed 
with  a  deadly  poison.  When  he  offered  of  the  contents 
of  the  Ik3x  to  _somel)ody  no  one  was  ^wrmitted  to  decline 
the  offer.  When  a  person  received  something  from  the 
right  part  of  the  hox  it  meant  that  he  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  the  emperor  and  that  he  wonld  be  promoted.    On  the 
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contrary,  if  he  received  something  from  the  other  part 
of  th<^  box  it  t.isted  well  in  the  mouth,  but  death  was 
apt  to  overtake  him  before  he  reached  his  home. 

But  one  evening  things  went  wrong.  The  emperor 
himself  wanted  some  delicacies,  took  some  of  the  poisoned 
confectionery  and  died. 

Akbar  built  the  famous  Agra  fort,  a  structure  which 
with  its  seventy-foot  walls  of  cut  red  sandstone  looks  very 
imposing  when  seen  from  the  distance.  But  when  you 
come  close  up  to  tl*  walls,  which  extend  about  two  miles 
and  form  an  enclosure,  you  receive  the  impression  that 
they  were  made- rather  to  please  the  ^e  than  to  resist  ^ 
the  assaults  of  an  enem^  Tliey  are  beautiful.  But  we 
cannot  imagine  for  a  moment  that  a  ruler  and  warrior 
like  .\kbar,  who  was  familiar  with  the  advanced  ^tage 
of  the  art  of  war  at  his  time,  seriously  lookc<I  upon  these 
walls,  as  an  tffecfive  protection  to  his  castles  and  palaces 
on  the  inside. 

About  five  miles  from  the  city,  Akbar  consfructe<l  a 
great  ni.iiisotcuiii  for  himself  jn  the  middle  of  a  large 
garden  snrroujxled  by  high  walls. 

His  body  is  buried  deep  down  in  a  dark  cellar,  where 
\i(p  bad  to  use  artificial  light  in  order  to  see.  The  many 
rooms  with  walls  of  shining  marble  are  empty. 

On  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  Sikandra,  the  mau- 
soleum of  .\kbar,  have  been  tall  marble  pillars,  the  sum- 
mits of  which  are  broken  oflF. 

Not  far  from  this  place  is  a  house  which  Akbar  built    t 


-i  .  TAJ  MAHAL 

'  (or  his  Christian  wife,  and  also  a  church  building  for  her 
;       use.    The  former  at  present  serves  as  a  Christian  orphans' 
home. 

In  the  imperial  palaces  are  many  things  which  excite' 
the  traveler's  admiration  even  if  he  has  seen  some  of  the 
^;'^  world.  / 

f?-'  Still  my  guide  kept  on  repeating  his,  "It  is  nothing 

J       compared  with  the  Taj." 

'-.  We  ought  to  see  everything  else  first,  otherwiae  I 

;       would  stare  at  the  Taj  to  a  surfeit,  making  the  other  sights  . 
look  cheap  an<l  stale.  , 

Well,  he  ought  to  know  all  about  it;  and  in  my  ima- 
gination theTaj  swelled  up  from  a  little  fairy  palace  to  a 
Titanic  edifice  whose  glory  .md  splendor  exceed  even  that 
of  the  sun,  so  lliat  it  ought  to  he  seen  in  moonlight  in 
order  to  spare  the  eyes  from  being  bliniled. 

Taj  Mahal!  What  is  Taj  Mahal?  It  is  a  casket,  noth- 
ing else.  • 

We  have  mentioned  that  Akbar  tlie  Great  built  his  own 
rwaiisolciiin.  This  was  not  peculiar  to  him.  The  ancient 
Tartars  were  in  the  l>:iliit  of  building  such  expensive  burial 
chambers  either  for  tlieniselves  of  for  scmie  one  else  whose 
nicnn)ry  was  dear  to  them. 

In  conformity  with  this  custom  all  the  Mogul  rulers  of 
India  built  great  and  expensive  sepulchral  monuments, 
the  one  more  gorgeous  than  ll.e  <  tlier,  until  Shah  Jehan, 
the  grandson  i>f  Akbar,  readu-il  lite  clima.v  of  Saracenic 
architcctt|rc  by  erecting  Taj  Mahal  in  memory  of  his  favor- 
ite wife,  .\rjanumd  Canu  Begum. 
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.      ^It  J»  cWnied  that  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men 
were  engaged  in  work  on  this  monument  from  i6jo  to 

■  1648  —  seventeen  laiife  years,  and  the  total  cost  t)f  it  was 
about  fifteen  millioit  dollars. 

The  workingmen,  however,  did  not  receive  too  much 
for  their  labor  in  spite  of  this  fabulous  outlay.  We  are 
told  that  one-half  of  them  starved  to  death  while  at  work. 
Isa  Mohamed,  th«  chief  architect,  however,  did  not 
starvtjT  He  received  three  hundred  dollars  a  month.  The 
illumimtot'  and  the  master-mason  were  equally  well  paid. 
WorkJngiJeu  fMu>i_^rkey,  Persia,  Delhi  and  Punjab  re- 
ceived from  ttty  to  t»o  hundred  dollars  a  month.  They 
too  could  get  along.  [  Chandray  can  make  both  ends  meet 
when  he  receives  oneAloIlar  a  month,  although  it  is  asserted 
that  the  prices  of  goods  have  doubled  during  the  past  three 
hundred  years.  Hence  it'stands  to  reason  that  those  who  j 
starved  to  death  received  less  than  Chandray  did.  But  1/ 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  figure  out  how  far  it  is  fron^ 
one  dollar  a  month  to  actual  starvation.  I  have  to  jvo 
ceed  with  my  work.  • 

Tliere  were  no  building  materials  at  the  place.  Many 
things  had  to  be  ini|x>rted,  and  imported  conimoditios 
generally  conic  hi^fh.  Whether  they  had  a  protective 
tariff  over  there  in  those  days  I  do  not  know.  When  my 
hand-book  tells  me  that  twenty  dollars  per  square  foot 
was  paid  for  crystal  from  China  I  do  not  know  v.hether 
this  included  tariff  and  freight. 

White  marble  was  obtained  from  Raiputana.   'The  ex- 
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act  location  of  this  place  must  be  knowii  to  thoie  who  have 
itudied  geography. 

Yellow  marble  came  from  the  banks  of  the  NerbuedJa.  ' 
rvf   Co&ult  your  geography. 

fej,         The  black  metal  was  imported  ftom  Qiarkoh.    Point 
l^r  bat  the  place  on  the  map. 

^S*^'-  .  Jasper  was  fetched  from  Punjab ;  carnelian  from  Bag- 
Si  /  dad;  turquoise  from  Thibet;  agates  from  Yeman;  lapes 
1^:^  lazuli  from  Ceylon;  corals  fromv^rabia  and  the  Red  Sea; 
p.\-  diamonds  from  Bundelkund;  rock  spar' from  Ne^buedda; 
I'.  philosopher's  stones  from  Marcheen ;  loadstone  from  Gwa- 
*'•  llor;  onyx  and  amethyst  from  Persia;  sapphire  from  I-unka 
:*'  and  red  .sand-stone,  aggregating  1 14,000  wagon-loads, 
from  Tuttelipur-Sikri. 

Many  other  kinds  of  stones  were  also  used ;  but  there 
are  no  names  for  them  in  our  language,  says  my  hand- 
book. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Shah  Jehan  paid  for 
all  the.se  maferial.s.     They  did  not  come  exorbitantly  high 
.    to  him  after  all.     Crystal  from  China  an<l  gems  and  dia- 
monds from  Persia  are  supposed  to  have  l)een  the  most 
expensive.     A  large  quantity  of  the  other  stones  were  pro- 
cured free 'of  charge  from  the  nvmerous  tributary  rulers 
throughout  his  vast  empire.     He  only  had  to  say,  "Fetch 
this  and  that !'  and  the  rulers  of  course  had  to  turn  to  the 
people,  who  could  do  just  as  they  saw  fit,  namely,  work 
^v      for  nothing  on  their    own  •  board     or     be  sent  to  sheol 
^before  time.     The  king's  ♦v-ord  was  law  in  those  days.     I 
am  glad  on  behalf  of  Chandray  liecause  that  time  is  past. 
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It  is  dated,  however,  tlut  some  princes  scot  mnterialt 
«  wholly  of  their  own  accord  to  Shah  Jehan  for  the  con- 
■tniction  of  the  Taj.  . 

,  The  ambitious  emperor  had  laid  still  greater  plans  than 
thisTaj.  llr.  wanted  to  build  another  for  liirnself.  This 
one  was  to  stand  on  the  opposite  siije  of  the  river  which 
flows  past  the  place,  and  both  of  the  wonderful  structures 
were  to  be  united  by  a  bridge  across  the  river.  The  work 
was  actually  begun,  -and  the  ruins  of  the  foundation  are 
still  plainly  discernible. 

Uut  the  work  was  interrupted.     /^  rebellion  l)roke  out, 
and  the  country  was  ravaged  by  civil  wars.     Shah  Jehan 
•  was  dethroned  by  his  own  son  and  kept  in  captivity  during 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

But  he  suffered  no  distress,  his  son  caring  well  for  him. 
I  saw  the  roonus  which  were  at  his  disposal.  I^'rom  the 
balcony  whcri  he  breathed  his  last  he  had  a  charming  view 
of  the  surrounding  coinitry,  including  Taj  Mahal,  which 
was- mirrored  in  the  waters  of  the  Jumna  river. 

\\'heji  lie  ilied  his  remains  were  deposited  by  the  side 
of  those  of  his  favorite  wife.  \ 

As  I  have  said  before,  my  guide  never  ceaseil  boasting 
of  the  size  and  splendor  of  the  Taj,  exciting  even  my  slug- 
gish imagination. 

The  hand-book  tells  me  that  the  Taj  rests  on  a  foun- 
dation of  red  sandstone  which  is  <X>4  by  329  feet.  On 
top  of  this  comes  a  superb  terrace  of  white  marble  which 
is  313  feet  square.  In  the  center  of  this  stands  the  Taj 
which  is  130  feel  wide,  and  the  distance  from  the  ground 


IKiit  :|o  the  fop  of  the  c-tpola  is  ;l6o,feet.  Cut  tlie  imagination 
^,:'"'do««  not  boiiicr  itself  with  such  dry  stuff  as  figures,  and 
^  '  I  had  already  constructed  an  air-castle  at  least  flve-and-a- 
I' .:  ^Ilalf  times  as  large  as  the  tangible  Taj. 


'I'aj   Mahal. 


Stan<(ing  in  the  gateway  which  affords  a  view  of  the 
world-famed  building  at  a  distance  of  .several  hurftlretl  feet, 
I  involuntarily  gave  vent  to  an  expression  of  (lisap|K)int- 
ment :     "Is  this  all!" 

But  tbnt  was  a'l  I  nnilil  say  tiwi.     Wbeii  my  Titanic 
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•dillcc  covering  icvcral  acre*  had  cnimble<I  to  dust  tlia 
real  Taj  Mahal  remained,  and  it  kept  me  spell-bound  in 
silent  admiration. 

It  is  not  so  large  as  I  had  imag;ined,  but  infinitely 
more  -beautiful.  No,  l>eautiful  is  not  the  proper  word. 
The  observer  is  overwhelmed  liy  a  sense  of  purity  and  per- 
fection which  makes  him  ask  himself:  "Is  this  a  work  of 
man?     Is  it  a  dream,  or  is  it  real?" 

The  writer  is  not  a  man  af  extensive  travels,  and  on 
that  account  he  cannot  well  make  comparisons.  But 
Brother  D.  L.  Miller  of  Illinois,  whose  pleasant  company 
along  the  Red  Sea  and  across  the  Persian  Gulf  I  raii'not 
easily  forget,  has  fravclc<l  more  than  J.  He  is  also  a  keen 
observer  and  a  very  able  writer.  As  to  profession  of  faith 
he  is  a  Dtmkard,  and  is  an  old  leader  among  his  brethren. 
Tliis  gentleman  writes : 

"I  stood  before  the  Taj  as  if  entranced.  I  wondered 
again  and  again  how  human  mind  and  hand  could  invent 
and  fashion  anything  so  wondnetfll)-  beautiful.  I  have  ad- 
mired the  tomb  of  N^p^leon  1.  at  Paris,  world-renc*ned 
for  its  beauty  ;  I  have  wandered  through  the  Albert  memo- 
rial chapel  at  Windsor  palace,  tlie  gem  of  all  Europe,  a 
Worthy  memento  of  the  wifely  love  and  affccjjon  of  .Eng- 
land's greatest  queen  for  lier<dead  husband;  1  have  stood 
benca'th  the  liomc  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  ecclesiastical 
architectural  wonder  of  the  world ;  and  have  beheld  with] 
amazement  the  beanlies  of  the  alabaster  mos(|ue  at  Cairo;: 
but  none  of  these  arc  to  be  compared  with  the  Taj.  This 
pearl  of  India  easily  bears  the  palm  of  vltlory." 
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The  gate  t«Ming  into  the  charming  gaitten  which  lur-   -. 
rounds  the  Taj  on  three  nidcii   in  a  nugnificent  structure        j 
ttt  by  iticlf. 

From  the  gate  to  the  main  building  there  ruiti  a  long        , 
pond,  where  thousand!  of  fish  are  swimming  about  in 
crystalline  water. 


f'.  •: 


The  laterior  oi  TsJ  Mahal 

Above  this  pond  is  built  a  marble  bridge  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  small,  scguare  pond,  where  carps  of  all  sizes 
and  colors  are  playing  incessantly. 

On  either  side  of  the  long  pond  are  tastefully  arranged 
flower-beds,  and  outside  of  these  are  walks  which  lead  up 
to  the  Taj. 

In  the  garden  on  l)Oth  sides  h  a  miiii.iturc  reprotluc- 
tion  of  the  flora  of  Imlia  in  all   its  varicty'and   beauty. 
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Rote*  and  jasmines  fill  the  air  with  the  richest  fragrance, 
and  from  the  branches  of  a  profuse  selection  uf  large  and 
(mall  trees,  gay  little  birds  potir  out  a  ccaseleia  stream  o( 
'happy  music  ' 

The  tombs  are  located  in  a  dark  cellar  far  down  be- 
neath the  building.  Here  everything  is  dimial  and  silent. 
Nothing  is  to  be  seen  here  but  two  tombs  which  are  built 
of  polished  marble  and  inlaid  with  precious  stones  of  dif- 
ferent colors. 

But  above  the  underground  chamber,  right  under  the 
cupola  of  the  buikling,  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
tombs.  Around  these  is  a  marble  screen  the  open  tracery 
of  which  is  tastefully  designed. 

The  framework  of  this  screen  was  inlaid  with  precious 
stones  artistically  arranged,  but-  much  of  this  adornment 
has  been  pitmdered  by  rapaciou.s  soldiers  during  the  rav- 
ages of  war  to  which  the  city  has  been  exposed. 

While  I  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  tonil)s  my  guide  l)e- 
gan  to  sing.  At  first  I  thought  he  was  losing  bis  reason, 
for  with  due  regard  for  the  performer  bis  singing  was  dis- 
agreeable. But  all  of  a  sudden  he  stopped  and  began  to 
, listen.  The  harsh  discords  lliat  he  produced  quickly 
passed  away,  while  sounds  of  the  purest  harmony  re- 
turned to  us:  first  as  a  nilglity  surge,  then  more  slowly 
and  feebly  until  x""  finally  were  in  doulit  wlicthcr  the 
strains  lu\d  <hcd  away  or  were  .still  swee|)ing  on  through 
the  infinite  space  above  your  head. 


FORTY-FIFTH  CHAPTER. 

Pun jah,— Delhi. ^TIm  Royal  PiUcta.— Th*  Junmui  Moaquc— A 
Mankey  Mother.— Fin«  Work.— Th*  Sic(«o<  iSj;. 

Now  wc  are  in  Punjab,  or  "the  country  of  the  five 
riven," 

The  Santhals  call  it  Champa. 

Punjab  was  the  country  of  the  Santhals  for  a  Ion|>  time. 
They  were  living  there  as  a  powerful  and  in(le|)cn(lent  na- 
tion until  they  gradually  were  conquere<l  and  chased  away 
by  the  Dravidians.  Still  later  came  the  Aryan  migration 
like  an  irresistible  AochI,  sweeping  away  cvcrytliinj;  and 
carrying  it  eastward  and  southward.  The  Santhals,  who 
clung  to  the  forests,  were  repeatedly  compelled  to  let  go 
their  hold  and  move  on  until  a  thousand  miles  lie  between 
their  present  home  and  the  rich  Punjab,  which  once  was 
theirs. 

Punjab  constitutes  that  part  of  fndia  through  which 
the  river  Indus  flows  and  which  Alexander  the  (jrcat 
reached  when  he  made  his  famous  expedition  to  the 
Orient. 

Delhi  is  not  only  the  chief  city  of  Punjab,  but  for  a 
period  of  three  thousand  years  it  has  been  the  center  of 
l«8}1 
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culture  mil  intellectual  life  ol  India,  not  to  lay  of  tha 
,  whole  of  Asia. 

The  present  Delhi,  however,  is  of  •  later  date.  The 
legends  tell  ua  that  the  city  has  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt 
■even  times.  It  i»  at  least  certain  thrt  is  has  been  locate<l 
■t  different  places,  which  (act  is  dcni()nstrate<l  by  the  ruins 
which  cover  the  landscape  within  a  circuit  of  twenty  milef 
to  the  .wuth  .ind  south-west  of  the  city. 

The  last  time  the  city  was  moved  by  the  above  men- 
tioned .Shah  Jehan,  (or  which  reason  it  is  also  called  Shah- 
jchanabad. 

The  present  Delhi  is  surrounded  by  a  fortified  wall  of 
red  granite  having;  a  circuit  of  fiveand-a-half  miles,  and 
twelve  maRnificent  gates  connect  the  city  with  the  outside 
world. 

On  ihe  inside  the  royal  palace  rises  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jiimiia.  ll  is  siirrouiuleil  by  a  strong  fort;  -'oot  wall, 
which  is  richly  orn.iincnteil  with  towers  and  cupolas 
throughout  its  whole  Icrtgth. 

The  hall  of  auilienrc  in  the  royal  palace  is  a  spacious 
h.ill  which  is  open  on  three  siiles.  The  rixjf  res'.s  on  sev- 
eral rows  of  pillars  of  red  sandstone. 

A  In  the  background  a  ten-(<x)t  stairway  leads  up  to  the 
throne,  which  is  surnioiinled  by  a  bitj  canopy  supporteil 
on  four  pillars  of  white  marble. 

From  Ihe  throne  a  door  lea<ls  to  tlie  private  apart- 
ments df  the  emperor. 

The  throne,  the  canopy  and  especially  the  hack  wall 
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•re  ornamcnied  with  the  moit  exiiuiaile  mouic  work,  the 
inlay*  consislini;  nf  precioua  stoiics  e.\cUi«iv(ly.  t 

"But  thii  ii  iiothini;,"  my  Kuide  asMircd  me,  "coin- 
{wred  with  what  it  wat  during  the  Mogul  regime."  And 
I  think  he  was  right.  The  throne  and  the  -wall  plainly  in- 
dicate that  rapactoui  handa  have  carried  away  whatever 
cotdil  t)c  removed  without  difficulty. 


An  Eatnoc*  to  the  Furtrcu. 


The  Pearl  Moxjue,  so  called  on  iiccount  of  ila  artistic 
style  and  |x>lislied  tiurhle  walls,  deserves  its  name  well. 

The  private  audience  hall  of  the  eiiiperi>r  was  l>cln({ 
rcpaire<l  That  is  to  say.  a  number  of  artisans  «rrc  cn- 
(jage.d  in  gil'Iing  the  ccilinj;  aii<l  the  arcades  of  (inc  cor- 
ner. The  work  was  only  a  sample  sliowinjj  how  the  riMiin 
looke<l  when  new  or  in  tjo'"'  condition,  and  how  nincli 
gold  it  nAust  have  taken  to  jjild  the  whole  of  it. 

This  hall  too  is  open  on  three  sides,  having  only  one 
wall.  The  roof  Is  carried  l>y  massive  marhle  pillars  which 
are  covered  with  mosaic  work. 


1        _ 
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^     In  the  ccntrr  of  thia  hall  tlcxxl  the  |iMcock  Ihronc,  lo 
p^\  ekltc«i,  it  ii  lahl,  bccaiue  it  wai  made  in  the  (orni  o(  a 

.  peacock'*  tail. 
'r  The  throne  was  six  feet  tong  and  four  feet  wide,  made 

ol  (olid  gold  ami  inlaid  with  k«"*  "n*!  diamun<U.     The 
,  "    throne  wai  surmounted  hy  a  canopy  supported  on  twelve 
pillara,  everything  l>eing  made  of  pure  gold. 

A  Frenchman  who  had  the  honor  of  seeing  the  throne 
ill  its  greatest  splendor  claimed  that  it  represented  a  cash 
value  of  thirty  million  dollars. 

All  thai  now  remains  to  he  seen  of  the  peacock  throne 
is  a  footstool  of  marble.  The  Persian  Nadir  Shah  turned 
the  rest  of  It  into  the  crttcihle  and  converted  it  into  money, 
for  which  he  had  more  use. 

From  the  palace  we  drive  to  the  famous  Jumma* 
Mo«<luec\tj;  largest  and  riiicittMohammcilan  mosipie  in  In- 
,  flia.  The  uiuml.itlon  of  this  structure  rovers  a  larijc  sipiare 
in  the  renter  ui  the  city.  On  each  of  three  sides  is  an 
inunense  (jatew.iy  approached  hy  a  ma.ssivc  flight  of  steps. 
AIkixc  lliis  is  an  open  s<|uarc,  wliioli  is  450  (cct  each  way, 
and  iu  the  center  of  which  is  a  fountain  lor  the  purification 
of  the*Mussulmans. 

The  west  !>i(le.  in  llic  direction  of  Mecca,  is  occupied 
by  the  niOM|ue  itself. 

hikk  all  Mohammedan  mcKques,  this  one  also  has  an 
open  front.  The  buildiiig  is  one  lunylred  and  twenty  feet 
wide  and  is  snrnioiinted  by  Ujrec  hufje  cupolas  of  white 
marble.     Formerly  the  visitors  had  to  pbll  off  their  shoes 
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Wi:  Uptin  entering  this  Mtictuary,  but  no  European  it  required 
to  «lo  thu  in  our  day. 

Two  prieils  catidi^ed  mc  through  the  building,  my 
guide,  a  Hindu,  being  comfxilcd  to  remain  outndc. 
Carpet*  were  iprrad  out  to  walk  on.  Hut  I  did  not 
-  «4lways  look  l>ef(>r(  my  f«et,  my  attention  Mng  attracted 
by  to  many  different  objects.  I  thut  happened  to  |iep  on 
the  bure  marble  floor.  But  I  ought  not  to  have  done  this. 
The  two  prieat*  seiiet|  my  armi,  worked  off  an  uniniellif- 
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,  Jumnu  Moarjiit, 

ibie  harangue  upon  me  and  pulled  nic  b.nrk  to  the  matt. 
Then  I  l>e);K*^d  [/.irdoii  and  told  them  that  I  wouhl  never 
be  so  nide  ajjain. 

(^n  cither  side  of  the  mnsqtie  is  a  minaret  which  rites 
one  hundred  an<l  thirty  fret  above  the  foundation.  Wind- 
ing stairways  run  iip  through  these  to  the  very  top,  afford- 
ing a  magnificent  and  conimamling  view  of  the  city  and 
its  vicinity. 

At  the  northwestern  corner  is  a  small  building  where 
no  "unholy"  mortal  is  permitted  to  place  his  foo^   But  an 
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old  chief  prieit  wm  lUnding  there,  wearing  ai/unpanlon- 
•bljr  Ihrratlbare  garment  for  a  man  of  hii  rank.  For  • 
rcMonable  coniideralion  he  wa>  willing  to  let  nte  see  \ht 
tacrcfl  rclici  of  the  |>lace. 

Expecting  to  get  a  \>ttft  at  the  most  wonderful  thingt 
in  the  worUl,  I  protiiUeil  the  olil  man  a  handsome  tip. 

The  door  was  opened.  The  old  man,  crawling  In  upoii 
his  kneen,  opei>e<l  a  box  and  pulled  out  a  few  brown,  dirty 
leaves  of  a  Ixtok.  I  ilid  not  iindrr*tan<l  the  reading  mat- 
ter: but  the  man  protested  that  lie  was  handling  genuine 
goo<ls,  the  leaves  having  been  taken  from  the  first  copy  of 
the  Koran  which  hail  ever  been  printed. 

The  next  niiiiilx-r  on  the  prog'rani  was  a  worm-eaten 
slipper  which  was  said  tu  have  \>ten  used  by  old  Moham- 
med himsci!. 

Then  he  showed  nie  a  piece  of  cement  on  which  the 
father  of  Islamisni  had  left  an  exact  iinprlcsaion  of  his  foot. 

Now  came  the  j;rrate»t  curioiily  and  sacre<l  relic  to  be 
found  east  of  Mecca.  It  lay  on  a  white  paper,  which  again 
was  enclosed  in  a  gold  case.  Twofold  solemn  did  the 
mien  of  the  old  man  l>econic  a»  he  brought  Uiis  object, 
and  niy  imagination  wan  strained  to  the  ulmoW  —  It  was 
a  gray  hair  fnun  Mohammed's  venerable  l)eard.  The 
idea ! 

For  my  part  I  was  more  inlcresied  in  a  big  female 
monkey  which  was  seated  on  the  ridge  of  a  house  on  a 
neighboring  street,  suckling  her  ymmg  one.  She  looked 
down  upon  me  coiiteniptimiisiy  .is  she  pressed  her  young 
one  to  her  breast  and  glanced  at  it  How  ami  then  to  ascer- 
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fr;F'  Mn  that  it  was  not  (riKhtcned  by  theVionater  down  on  the 

f.'-'-'lbwt 

She  lelt  (|Hite  oafe  from  me.  She  wai  occupying  a 
dangerous  place,  however.  Behind  licr  came  a  rascal  o( 
her  own  race,  eviilently  bent  on  Kiving  her  a  push  in  tlie 
back.  Uut  the  watchful  mother  heard  the  steps  no  matter 
Ik>w  lightly  and  cautiously  they  wer»  taken,  ma<le  a  tcr-. 
/rible  face,  grabbed  her  young  i>ne  and  scrambled  from 
roof  to  roof,  leaving  the  rascal  behind  her  u    dismay. 

N"w  I  know- (low  2«monkey  dam  carriei  her  young 
one. 

,  But  t  wonder  which  was  the  first  one  in  India  to  carry 

the  young  ones  in  this  fashion,  the  monkey  mother  or  the 
human  mother,  l)olK  of  them  following  exactly  tlw  same 
method.  They  push  out  one  hip  and  make  the  little  one 
ride  astride  on   it,  the  mother  pressing  him  against   her 

■^     tide  with  her  arm,  thus  preventirtg  him  from  tumbling 
backward.  \ 

The  Indian  merchants  are  forging  ahead  with  energy 
<nd  success  in  northwestern  India.  In  the  narjow  streets 
you  will  often  finil  many  sho))*  that  are  not  only  well  sup- 
plied with  giKxIs  but  in  which  the  goods  are  exhibited  in 
an  attractive  manner. 

Mahy  of  Ihcm  are  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  with 

the  numerous  luiropean  travelers.  They  keep  their  agents 
at  the  railway  stations  and  the  hotels,  anil  the  printed 
business  canls  which  they  present  to  the  traveler  are  by 
no  means  inferior  to  those  which  we  are  jccustome<l  to 
in  America,  excepting  the  unpardonably  lung  names  and 
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the  bombattic  title*.  And  the  ikill  with  which  trtlMii* 
in  Akiv  and  Delhi  work  jn  iMalwttcr  and  ivofy  li  rcmarki 
able. 

My  gnidc  at  Delhi  took  me  into  k  shop  in  one  o(  th^ 
eight-loot  sti'eets.  An  excecdini^ly  p<ilite  man  conducted 
me  up  a  dark,  narrow  stajrway  to  a  little  room  that  was 
well  lighted.  He  told  me  that  he  had  a  museum  there. 
,  Now  he.  is  up  to  some  humbug  again,  I  thought  to 
myself.  But  I  was  mistaken.  The  man  went  to  a  safe 
and  )>ulled  out  one  object  of  artistically  carved  ivory  after 
another.  The  image  of  aiv  elephant  loailed  with  a  com- 
plete outfit  for  house-keeping  was  small  enough  to  l>e  con- . 
cealed  in  the  hand.  Chains  and  rings  were  <Iangliiig  all 
ailtnnd.  liut  it  was  all  carved  out  of  one  solid  mas*  of 
Ivory.    There  were  no  joints  to  be  seen. 

In  a  side-room  he  bad  bis  workshop.  Here  \y«re 
workmen  whose  ages  ranged  from  six  to  seventy  year*.  • 

A  little  boy  was  engaged  in  carving  out  a  dog.  He 
,had  spent  aMut  a  month  on  it,  un<l  now  it  was  half 
fini.sbed. 

An  old  man  was  painting  nictures  of  Taj  Mahal  on, 
glass.  He  did  not  take  nuicb  paint  ou.  the' pencil  for  each 
stroke. 

»  When  the  man  had  shown  me  everything  he  handei 
me  a  book  in 'which  he  bad  induced  Visitors  to  write  down 
their  opinions  about  hi.t  poods. 

It  was  an  interesting' b(H>k,  and  it  contained  (he  names 
of  many  famous  men. 
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About  a  year  before  n^  visit  a  man  had  written  some- 
'  which  no  8ubsiequent|visitor  had  been  able  to-  inter- 
He  hunted  it  up  fur  me,  and  ^o  my  astonishment 
t  waa  written  in  Norwegian. '  Here  is  an  English  version 
!it: 

,.  ''ICThis  man's  art  is  superior  to  everything  that  I  have 
seen.     Delhi,  37— 2— "58.,    L.  O.  Skrefsrud,  Nor- 

*y."    ^ 

!  "Do  you  understand*!!?"  lie  asked. 
"Yes,  Sir,"  I  sanl,  and  smiled., 
"li  it  somethmg  that  will  do  me  harm?" 
I  translated  it  to  him,  ahd  the  man  beamed  with  hap- 
liness.     For  a  long  time  he  had  wished  that  some  one 
uld  come  and  interpret  this  writing  and  tell  him  what 
aage  man  had  written  it. 

But  when  I  told  him  ^lat  Mr.  Skrefsrud  was  a  mis- 
anary  he  looked  rather  silly.     He  had  been  in  hopes  that 
he  mysterious  wrifer  was  at  least  a  European  prince. 
Delhi  was  the  great  stronghold  during  the  rebellion  of 

On  June  eighth  the  British"  forces  encamped  outside 
city,  and  the  siege  lastetl  for  three  months. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  September  an  impetuous  assault 
I  made,  resulting  in  the  occupati6n  of  the  whole  eastern 
ortion  of  the  city.' 
The  struggle  must  have  been  fierce  and  the  bloodshed 
rible,  as  is  indicated  by  the  marks  on  the  wall  at  the 
ashmir  gate  and  by  the  numerous  gravestones  surround- 
I  by  cannon  balls  in  the  bill  outside  the  gate. 
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For  five  days  the  fight  continued  in  thf  strdKs. 

The  king,  who  had  encouraged  the  rebelMon,  took  his 
family  with  him  and  sought  refuge  in  an  old  tomb,  but 
surrendered  shortly  after«'ards. 

•  After  the  surrender  Captain  Hadson  set  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  English  humanity  and  military  spirit  by  killing, 
•with  his  own  hand  and  without  Arial,  the  two  sons  of  the 
king  and  afterwards  displaying  their  bodies  in  the  chief 
thoroughfare  of  the  city. 
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Beoares^— Many  Filgrinis.— An  Experiment. -A  Boat-Ride  on  the 
GaoKet.— At  the  Bumtng  Ghat— Horhfyingt— At  the  Maraikarnika 
Well.— The  PurK  a  Weak  SpoC. 

Benares  I  One  day  spent  in  Benares  will  throw  moirt 
light  on  Hinduism  and  ei^able  a  t>erson  to  judge  the  merits 
of  the  Brahminic  philosophy  more  correctly,"  than  would 
a  whole  life  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Vedas  and  the 
numerous  learned  works  of  a  later  date  on  that  subject 

Thi»  is  the  heart  of  Hinduism. 

The  Jews  and  the  Christians  speak  about  Jerusalem  I 
What  notions  we  had  aljout  Jerusalem  when  v,t  were  de- 
voting part  of  our  childhood  days  to  the  study  of  Bible 
history!  How  often  our  minds  were  fired  when  we 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  visiting  Jerusalem  at  a  riper 
ag^e  of  life!  Even  at  this  very  moment  the  \nriter  it 
scarcely  able  to  pardon  himself  for  having  bee|i_>o  close  I 
to  Jeruialem  withoni^eeing  the  place  where  the  Savior 
of  the  world  gave  up  hi»  life. 

The  Mohammedans  look  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
as  the  greatest  blessing,  and  when  they  pray  they  aj^ays     , 
turn  their  faces  in  the  directiqn  of  their  sacred  city. 

But  Benares  is  something  far  greater  to  the  Hindus 
UqjI 
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than  is  Jerusalem  to  the  Christians  and  Mecca  to  the  Mb- 
hammedans.    To  them  it  is  the  most  sacred  spot  on  earth. 

A  Hindu,  however,  will  maintain  that  Benare8*is  not 
located  oh  earth,  but  that  it  rests  on  a  prong'^of  Siva's 
trident.  j  " 

The  City  is  called  Kasi,  the  shjning,  by  the  Hindus. 
The  streets  and  buildings  were  originally  of  pure  gol(l>  it' 
is  claimed,  but*  by  some  mistalce  they  were  turned  into 
stone  and  earth. 

The  city  is'  magnificently  located  on  a  bay  of  the 
'Ganges,  476  miles  from  Calcutta  and  938  miles  from  Bom- 
bay. Benares  extends  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  about  four 
miles  along  1^  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  with  its  four- 
teen hundred  temples,  whose  towers  rise  among  palaces 
and  mosques,  it  is,  when  seen  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  city  in  India. 

From  all  directions,  by  Tail  and  river,  along  country 
roads  and  across  fields,  people  were  pouang  by  thousands 
into  the  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus  on, the  day  of  my  arrival 
•— ■  not  in  honor  of  me,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  on  account 
of  a  great  festival  which  was  to  take  place  the  next  day. 

Here  and  there  people  were  seen  falling  on  their  faces 

when  they  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  city,  and  I-was 

told  that  many  of  them  would  walk  on  their  knees  the 

balance  of  the  way  to  the  city,  their  object  being  to  evince 

•  reverence  and  a  penitent  spirit. 

It  is  said  that  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares  by  means  of 
boat  or  vehicle  is  not  very  profitable.  It  is  more  meritor- 
~\J  .  ■        '       '  '  ■. 
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i.c  * 

■.,  ious  to  foot  h,  and  the  meritoriousness  increaites  with  the 

'  length  of  the  journey. 

.  Nevertheless,  from  the  remotest  past  to  our_day,  some 

people  have  made' the*  pilgrimage  as  easy  as  po'ssible, 

ucing  Dxen,  camels  or  elephants  on  land  anckcraft  on  the 

•Ganges  as  -means  of  conveyance,  according  to  the  length 

of  the  pilgrim's  purse. 

The  railroads  have  added  a  new  facility.  At  first  the  ' 
Hindus  weri^lbath  to  travel  by  rail ;  for  in  a  railway  car 
a  person  must  always  run  the  risk  of  t>eing  seated  by  ^he 
sick  of  a  person  belonging  to  a  lower  caste,  and  such 
contact  involves  a  sin  of  the  most  heinous  cliaracter.  But 
the  temptation  was  too  great.  When  so  much  money 
can  be  saved  and  so  many  hardships  avoided,  when  travel 
is  made  so  easy  and  comfortable  in  all  respects,  even  a 
common  Hindu  is  inclined  to  test  the  elasticity  of  his 
conscience.  From  year  to  year  there  is  a  steady  growth 
of  the  number  of  pilgrims  coming  by  rail  to  BenareS'  to 
obtain  indulgence  and  to  celebrate  the  holidays. 

Though  the  pilgrims  would  not  fill  the  hotels  and  raise 
the  hotel  charges  to  any  appreciable  degree  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  races  at  Lucknow  and  of  the  small 
amount  of  money  which  still  remained  at  my  disposal.  I 
ha(rtlept  several  nights  on  the  cars  without  extra  charges. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Benares  I  entered  tkf  first  class 
waiting  room  at  the  station,  placed  my  baggage  on  a 
couch  and  asked  the  waiter  to  ;nake  a  bed  for  me  there 
by  the  time  I  returned. 

This  was  an  experiment.     The  printed  regulations  on 
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the  wall  stated  that  the  room  was  no  bungalow  where 
7;.  people  could  stop,  excepting  while  they  were  waiting  for 
"^^  ^the  train.  But  I  refrained  from  reading  the  regulations. 
The  boy  bowed  and  said,  "All  riffht." 
A  few  hours  b«for^  sunset'  I  engaged  a  guide  in  g^eat 
haste,  and  a  Bttle  later  we  \yere  on  our  way  to  the  riv*r. 
A  boat-rride  on  the  Ganges  at  Benares  can  never  be  for- 
^j'  gotten.  ^The  lx)atl  Be  it  big  or  small,  it  is  simply  im- 
rg;;  possible  to  descfibe  how  ugly  and  wretche<l  it  looks. 
W',^  But  now  we^jre  in  a  country  where  beaul\  and  ugli- 
M^  ness,  good  and  evil,  great  and  small  things  are  mingled 
S/  with  each  other  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Therefore  it 
fc'  1  strikes  no  one  as  a  contrast  to  sec  a  well  dressed  European 
^i!'  >  lady  sitting  on  a  rotten  lx>ard  in  a  most  wretched  craft  by 
^J, :  the  side  of  a  distinguished  looking  gentleman  with  eye- 
^iji   glasses.on  his  njjse. 

For  my  part  I  could  choose  between  a  roofed  vessel  of 

(>'  Mverat  tons  and  a  craft  which  was  ten  feet  long  and  four 

fcet  wide.     The  charges  were  three  rupees  and  one  rupee, 

respectively.     This  settled  the  question.     It  was  a  smalt 

margin  to  risk  one's  life  on;  but  if  the  boat  had  not 

I'r.  dropped  to  pieces  during  the  past  one  hundred  years  why 

*' .  ahould  it  do  so  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  hours?    And 

;g?  at  the  very  worst  a  man  may  cling  to  the  wreck>«nd  save 

Us  life  ik  that  way. 
p--        The  water  was  bright  and  smooth  on  the  surface,"  and 
the  huge  buildings  and  stone  steps  on  the  one-hundred-foot 
river  bank  had  their  own  pictures  in  front  of  them  u  if  in 
an  immense  mirror.  i    .    . 
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}AOit  o{  the  buildings  lean  to  ooe  side  more  orjg$s,  and 

not  a  few  of  them  had  tumbled  over.     In  some  ^ses  the 

foundation  was  wholly  gone  on  one  side,  while  that  oi^the 

.    opposite  side  seemed  to  be  raised.     My  guide  told  me  that 

':.  earthquakes  werc^responsible  for  tliese  disturbance*;  but 

:    U  they  evidently  occurred  several  hundred  years  ago  his 

theory  cannot  be  verified  by  documentary  evidence,  and 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  matter  has  been  investigated 

I    by  geologists. 

We  rowed  down-stream.  There  was  nex^n  no  cur- 
TEtjt.  The  dead  bodies  floating  on  the  surface  did  not 
Mcm  to  move,  and  green  fungi  grew  in  the  water  around 
them.     ^ 

In  my  boyhooiil  I  had  read  a  great  deal  about  the 

sllcred  waters  of  th<e  Ganges,  and  now  I  could  see  men  all 

,  around  me  ^[fjp  were  devoutly  worshiping  it,  some  of  them 

"'-  alio  drinking  of  it  and  indicating  l^y  their  behavior  that 

,"they  enjoyed  the  treat  very/nuch.     But  in  me  the  first 

>   tight  of  it,  created  the  greatest  disgust.    Just  think  of 

iMthing  in  this  water,  nfit  'to  mention  ^he  Use  oi  it  for 

drfnkiiig  purposes  f 

But  pedple  will  do  many  strange  things  tp  cure^  the 
body  or  save  the  soiij.  When  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  nai  at 
a  real  pinch  he  who  had  been  accustornia  to  bather  in  the 
;  crystalline  waters  at  Damascus,  stepped  down  into  the 
despised  Jordan  a^d  was  cured.  He  hesitated  a  long 
while,  but  it  finally  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  as  well 
try  the  renwdy.  '     - 
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The  Hindu  firmly  believe*  that  the  water  of  the  Ganges 
cuvs  diseases  ami  takes  away  sing. 

To  bathe  in  the  Ganges  at  this  place,  where  it  emits , 
the  foulest  stench,  will  carry  a  dying  person  directly  to 
heaven,  /hough  he  has  beciTlhe  most  dbpminabte  sinner 
that  ever  burdened  theearth. 

When  the  Brahmins,  wkjc  as  a  nile  are  intelligent  men, 
teach  this,  and  the  people  believe  it  I  can  easily  understand 
why  persons  who  are  strangers  to  the  gospel  of  Christ 
bathe  in  the  Ganges  and  drink  of  its  water  no  matter 
how  disgusting  it  looks.  It  is  only  natural  ttiat  moit 
people  who  have  such  faith  in  a  remedy  of  this  nature 
ahotald  turn  to  it  instead  of  sfid^ing  God  with  a  penitent 
heart  ^  , 

And  the  Hindus  do  believe  n  the  sanctity  and  heaith- 
i'^    pring  properties  of  the  Ganges,  Ind  they  are  never  afraid 
\a  of  contracting  diseases  by  its  ust. 

y  ^  A  nnn^r  of  years  ago  a  sensation 'was  caused  by  the 
itatement  that  thecholera  i^  never  spre^fl  from  Benares. 
A  scientist  in  the  empkiy  o'  the  government  midf  a  serie^ 
jf  "I  lot  experiments.  He  look  some  of  the  filthiest  water  to 
^  ie  foun3  near  the  mouth  of  a  city  s6ver  and  tried  to  cul- 
^  tiv^te  choleiV  bacilli  in  i(.  But  the  bacilli  died  within  six 
A'  hours.  He  made  several  attempts.  ''But  the  result  was 
W  invariably  the  same.  Then  he  planted  cholera  bacilli  in 
't^  pure  well  water  which  was  used  in  tiie  city,  and  they 
multiplied  with  surprising  rapidity. 

The  Hindus  have  been  ridiculed  for  claiming  that  a 
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person  may  drink  of  the  water  of  the  Gangei  witHbut  tak- 
tiiK  sick,  no  matter  how  it  stinks.  But  now  the  scientific 
world  is  pausing  and  asking  how  people  coti|d  obtain  that 
Icnowledge  thousands  of  years  ago.  V 


We  glided  past  the  place  where  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
ire  burnt,  the  Burning  (3hat,  and  landed  a  short  distance 
betow.  , 

,  Down  tht  steep,  filthy  bill-side  came  one  group  of  men  ■: 
after  another,  each  group  carrying  a  corpse  on  a  bier  of '.7%' 
bamboo  poles.  They  did  not  move  slowly  ami  solemnly  .la  J 
'  but  ran  and  shouted  vociferously,  "Ram  I  Ram  I  Ram  f 
(the  name  of  a  god)  over  and  over  again  until  the  burdcR 
wts  lowered  and  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  river. 
'  Immediately  a  number  of  men  who  evidently  followe 
this  work  as  their  regular  occupation  stepped  up  and  be- 
gan to  prepare  pyres  on  which  the  corpses  were  placed, 
and  the  bearers  hurried  off. 

In  one  case  a  few  of  them  remained.    When  the  pyrt  ' 
was  finished  a  torch  was  handed  to  a  lx>y  who  seemed  to 
be  about  eight  years  old.     He  ran  around  the  pyre  several 
times  and  finally  set  fire  to  it  on  the  lower  sil(e. 

The  boy  seemed  to  be  greatly  amused,  and  fhe  growtt 
people  that  subsequently  led  him  away  did  not  manifest 
the  least  trace  of  sorrow. 

My  guide  told  me  that  the  boy  was  the  oldest  son  of 
the  deceased,  and  that  good  manners  required  him  to 
kindle  his  father's  funeral  pyre. 
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Twn  men  brought  a  big,  red  bundle  suspended  fibm    ,\ 
^  a  polM  It  was  the  dead  body  of  a  poor  woman.     They 
^    threw  Oown  the  bundle  in  the  micidle  of  the  hill  and  gave*  '  1. 
•h  a  kick  to  set  it  rolling,  whereu'pon  they  retraced  their      t 
•tept  and  disappeared.  '* 

Several  pyrA  were  kindled  at  the  same  time. 
In  a  short  white  they  were  ablaze.    The  lire  crackled 
and  sputtered  as  when  a  frying-pan  catches, fire,  and  tde  ' 
atmosphere  was  soon  saturated  with  the  odor  of  burning    , 
human  flesh. 

The  men  who  were  in  charge  of  the  work  were  kept 
busy.     They  were  no  doubt  performing  their  duties  ^th 
proper  decorum,  but  in  my  eyes  their  actions  were  hor- 
;  ,rible.    Indeed  their,  trade  made  me  shudder. 

They  walked  about  among  the  pyres,  carrying  long 
poles  which  they  used  in  turning  the  bodies  over.    Occa- 
,  (ionaUy  they  would  rais^  a  Ixxly  above  the  pyre  like  a  huge  • 
torch'  and'throw  it  down  with  great  force  to  break  it  to  ■■ 
pieces  and  make  it  bum'  so  much  faster. 

I  had  to  turn*  away  and  lo«k  at  something  die.     A 
person  must  take  in  such  sights  as  this  by  degrees,  or 
else  he  is  apt  to  sink  into  a  fainting-fit.     My  nerves  afUny 
raft  could  not,  upon  short  notice,  be  made  to  endure  such       ■; 
'         a  sight  but  for  a  very  brief  space  of  time. 
i-  But  I  had  tal(^n  only  a  few  steps  when  an  equally    .  <i 

it.'    nerve-shattering  sight  met  "my  eyes.    It  was  a  group  of 
^       men  of  different  ages  who  were  rolling  in  the  mud.    'Their     .i; 
*       condition  was  extremely  wretched,  and  they  seemed  to     'i} 
f^      have  been  lying  there  for  some  time.  ,'".'; 
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,"What  is  this?"  I  ejaculated. 

"People  dying,"  was  my  guide's  reply.    "Carried  here 
(to' die.    Sacred  place  right  here.    When  sick,  carried  here 
to  dfe.    Come  to  heaven  sure,  not  to  hell." 

"But  they  are  lying  here  without  any  one  to  care  fof 
them,"  I  remarked.  » 

"Relatives  carry  them  here.  Then  go  home.  Die 
not,  but  recover,  then  cannot  come  home.  Relatives  afraid, 
shut  th%  door,  chase  them  awSy.  Bad  people  not  die 
here,  not  go  to  heaven,  recover  and  go  to  hell.'  Rela- 
tives admit  them,  they  too  go  to  hell." 

By  these  vfiirite  the  man  wanted  to  tell  that  such 
people  were  carried  there  by  their  relatives  that  they 
might  die  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  most  sacr^ 
^ace  on  cartli,  and.be  sure  to  enter  heaven  as  soon  as 
they  breathed  their  Tsist,  If  fhey  are  good,  death  will  lie 
easy  and  swift.  If  they  are  bad,  death  will  tarry.  But  if 
their  wickedness  is  unusually  gfp'^  they  will  recover  i» 
order  that  th«y  may  die  at  another  place,  irom  which  the 
Lord  is  not  obliged  to  admit  them  to  heaven  but  may  let 
them  return  to  the  world  in  tht;  form  of  a  serpent,  a  worm 
or  even  an  ass.  Such  people  are  of  course  shunned  by 
their  relatives,  who  look  upon  them  as  though  they  were 
(hosts.. 

*  There  is  one  gasping  for  breath  just  now,  and  another 
if  writhing  in  the  last  throes  of  death  without  a  friend'* 
hand  to  offer  him  a  cool  drink  for  his  burning  tongue  or 
to  close  his  eyes  in  death.  # 

OGod!    What  creatures  we  are!    Does  any  guilt  at> 
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tach  to  us  on  account  of  {hia?  Are  wc  in  any  «^y  re-  ^^ 
(ponsibte  for  the  woe  of  these  our  brothers?  Never  in  ^ 
•11  my  Hfe  have  I  felt  so  ashamed  of  myself,  so  sinful,  ao 
worthless  and  base.  There  I  stooS  facing  fellow-men  who 
were  laboring  under  unspeakable  distress  and  anguish, 
and  yet  I  viewed  them  as  a  curiosity.  Their  sufferings 
cut  me  to  the  quick,  but  I  was  of  no  use  to  them.  I 
had  to  do  as  the  priest  and  the  Levite  —  I  turned  away 
■nd  left  them.  Oh,  if'  I  could  have  acted  as  the  godd 
Samaritan  on  this  occasion,  how  much  more  agreeable  it 
would  have  been  to  leave  the  place  I  Now  I  can  only  point 
'to  the  distress  and  say  to  the  Lord  and  the  Lord'«(f riends : 
"Help!    Help  I    United  efforts  are  required  in  this  case." 

A  few  steps  frqm  the  Burning  Ghat,  which  to  the 
Hindus  is  the  most  sacred  spot  on  earth,  we  came  to  the 
liIinikAmika  well,' the  fluid  of  which  is  claimed  to  be'stilt 
more  poweiMl  than  the  water  of  the  Ganges. 

According  to  the  legends  the  well  was  dug  by  the  god 
Vishtfh  btinself,  and  instead  of  water  he  filled  it  with  the 
Meat  qf  his  own  body.  Having  finished  the  weU,  he  set- 
tled down  as  a  devotee  by  the  side  of  it. 

One  day  the  god  Mahadeva  came  to  pay  him  a  viait 
As  he  looked  into  the  well  the  light  from  a  hundred  mil- 
lion suns  struck  his  eyes,  and  when  Vishnu  invited  him  to 
dwell  there  he  was  so  crazed  with  joy  that  he  shook  off 
one  of  his  ear-rings,  dropping  it  into  the  well  From  this 
ring  the  well  is  called  Manikamika. 

■*  Vishnu  is  still  sitting  there  —  his  image  at  any  rate. 
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to  on«  tide  there  are  lixteen  altars  on  which  the  pQ- 

frimi  sacrifice  to  their  (orelathcri. 

Wide  stair-wayi  lead  down  to  the  ijell  on  all  four  sides, 

Md  the  water  on  the  bottom  of  it  is  not  over  thrre  feet 

deep. 
^y.       This  well  is  generally  the  first  place  visited  by  a  pilgrim 

coming  to  Benares,    fie  sacrifices  to  the  well  such  objects 

as  leaves,  wreaths  of  flowers,  milk  etc.,  until  the  water 
|^>!^_    resembles  broth  and  emits  an  intolerable  stench.     lie  also 
t  rliathes  here,  washing  his  body,  diving  and  babbling  and 
"^      rattling  off  long  prayer  formulas. 
^,         Though  he  be.ihe  greatest  of  criminals  be  may  become 

pure  and  holy  in  this  stinking  water.    No  orthodox  Hindu 

dpubts  that,  says  my  hand-book. 
,'  A  well-fed  priest  ran  down  the  steps  with  a  cane  in 

'       Ms  hand  and  proceeded  to  fish  out  a  wreath  of  flowers 
i\    ^hich  was  floating  on  the  water. 

"What  does  he  want  to  do  with  this?"  I  asked  my 
>^      guide. 

"He  wants  to  give  it  to  you.     You  give  him  money." 
f  "Come  along  I"  I  said  to  my  guide,  and  took  to  my 

f     heels.  .   / 

f  The  purse  is  a  tender  snot,  I  tell  you.     Have  you  ever 

%      noticedithat  many  people  sneak  out  of  church  when  the 
M^    collection  is  to  be  taken  up,  and  that  others  are  very  busily 

engaged  in  staring  in  the  hymn-book  and  singing  devoutly 

and  vociferously  until  the  contribution  box  has  passed 

tbem?    What?    Have  you  not?    Well,  iiave  you  seen  a 
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proiperou*  parishioner  raiae  his  hand  loletnnly  an<l  drop 
a  copper  coin  into  the  box^ 

Have  you  not  seen  even  that?  But  are  you  certain 
that  tome  one  ha«  not  seen  you  do  It?  Do  not  talk  about 
the  widow'*  mite;  for  the  ^ve  alt  Mwt  •be  had.     We 


/ 


A  Hindu  i>rwtt.     I 

are  not  dt  self-sacrificing,  not  one  of  us.  Nor  would  it 
work  inflndia.  If  I  had  given  the  widow's  mite  at  Luck- 
now  to  those  who  were  mor^  than  willing  to  accept  it, 
what  would  the  results  have  been  in  Ag^  Delhi  and  here 
in  Benares?  I  had  kept  on  handing  out  small  silver  coin* 
until  I  finally  realized  the  necessity  of  economizing.  Ev> 
erybody  of  course  took  me  to  be  a  Croesus  becatiise  I  came 
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from  America  (I  was  already  accuito'med  to  thii),  and  to 
be  an  inveterate  skin-flint  because  I  was  not  generoua 
i  enough.  I  had  made  up  my  mi^d,  and  whert  I  heard, 
"Give  him  money,"  my  program  wm,  "To  the  rear, 
inarch  r'  without  a  moment's  delay. 

But  the  priest  was  more  swift-footed  than  I.  He  was 
•droit  to^  He  threw  the  wreath  after  me  as  a  cow-boy 
would  throw  his  lasso,  and  before  I  wa*  aware  of  it  the 
wreath  lay  around  my  hat. 

r  We  were  overtaken  by  the  priest.  Instead  of  asking 
li^fOr  money  he  Invited  me  to  awompany  him  to  the  great 
p*  temple  close  by. 

i«*        I  went  with  him  I    I  attempted  to  walk  8trai||;ht  into 
;^- .  >  the  holy  of^olies  but  lias  prevented  from  doing  so,  while 
vij"  tits  and  mice  were  admitted  free  of  charge.      ^ 
;.    ■       "Well,  then  you  win  not  get  a'cent  r    But^e  priest 
did  not  understand  me  and  followed  me  to  the  boat,  salut- 
ing me  so  long  that  I  had  to  think  of  Fido,  who  remaips 
sitting  upon  his  hauches  begging  until  son^e  one  givts 
him  a  bife,  and  I  bestowed  the  dog's  righttupon  thie  priest, 
pushed  from  shore  and  rowed  up  the  river,  the  burn- 
ing human  flesh  still  sputtering  and  crackling,  the  pyre* 
'    throwing  their  light  through  the  dusk  upon  the  river. 

9' 
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i  FORTY-SEVENTH  CHAPTER. 

A.Mod«M  WaiMr.-A  Ftll  Draam.^ Burning  o(  TIm  Dttd—Bumt 
t»a  o{  Widows.-  UctpaAta  Condition  of  Widows 

/•  ■-       '' 
The  good  waiter  had  put  everything  in  order  at  the 

«aiting-r6om. 

He  fetched  me  foo<l  from  the  restaurant  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room  and  did  not  leave  me  while  I  was  eating. 

When  I  tieckoned  to  him  that  I  wanted  to  retire  he 
came  to  pull  off  my  shoes,  and  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised when  I  told  him  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  doinf^ 
that  work  myself.  He  placed  my  clothes  in  perfect  order 
on  a  bench,  and  when  he  sup|x>sed  I  had  gone  to  sleep  he 
closed  the  door  and  lay  down  on  the  pavement  outside, 
just  where  the  dog  ought  to  have  lain  if  there  had  been 
one. 

No,  sir,  I  had  seen  too  much  misery  during  the  last  few 
hours,  without  being  able  to  manifest  the  least  sympathy. 
Here  I  had  a  good  chance  to  ease  my  conscience  some- 
what, and  I  was  a  good  deal  better  pleased  with  myself 
when  I  had  succeeded  in  persuading  the  boy  to  lie  on  the 
inside. 

It  took  a  loug  while  before  sleep  came  to  me.  And 
($ioi 
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when  it  did  come  it  wm  accompanied  by  ao  many  ugly 
thing!  that  I  was  loon  frigtheneil  out  of  my  ilimiber. 

In  my  dreams  —  I  rarely  dream,  by  the  way  —  hell 
appeared  with  all  its  horrors.  •!  witnessed  how  thousands 
,  opdevils  were  engaged  in  roasting  great  multitudes  of 
human  beings  who  everywhere  crept  and  climbed  to  get 
out  of  the  fire,  extending  their  arms  to  me  and  uttering 
heart-rending  cries  for  help.  But  to  no  ptlrpose.  Every- 
where the  devils  were  present  to  hurl  them  back  into  the 

?'v4  ;,&*  from  the  prongs  of  their  tridents. 

^f.i'      It  was  better  to  be  lying  wide  awake  than  to  see  soch 

!^'    loathsome  sights.     Let  the  subject  be  thoroughly  elabor- 

!<:■    fted  by  the  mind,  let  it  (ill  the  soul  to  satiety,  and  it  will 

t^^;>  no  kHiger  return  ^in  the  form  of  dreams. 

^7'.       What  may  l>e  said  against  the  burning  of  the  bodies  of 

l^i'thedeJi? 

^1 '       To  give  a  shrug  is  about  as  good  an  argument  ak  can 

"^'  tte  produced  in  a  discussion  with  the  advocates  of  crema- 
tion.   To  me.  it  has  appeared  thiKvery  liftle  can  be  aaid 

^  either  for  or  against  the  practice.  The  one  points  to  the 
process  which  takes  place  in  the  earth  and-'says,  "Ugh  T 
The  other  dwells  upon  the  idea  of  having  the  bodies  of  his 
dear  ones  placed  in  an  oven  to  be  turned  into  ashes,  and 
he  says,  "Ugh  I"    This  is  about  all. 

The  talk  about  sanitary  considerations  seems  to  me 
to  be  all  bosh.  It  is  sentiment,  not  sound  reasoning,  that 
decides  a  person's  standpoint  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It  is 

'  simply  "Ugh  I"  against  "Ugh  I"  But  as  to  the  pyre  or  the 
oven  I  would  say.  "Ught    Ugh  I" 
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But  the  Hindu  bclievei  in  the  burning  of  the  bodies' of 
the  dead  on  religious  ground*. 

He  detpiset  the  bo<ly.  It  it  bad,  wicked.  To  have 
loul  and  body  combined  seems  to  him  to  be  a  calamity,  ■ 


The  ^roiBf  Ghak 


punishment  because  the  soul  was  too  strongly  influenced 
by  matter  during  a  former  incarnation. 

To  negl*^  or  even  mutilate  one's  body,  therefore,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  meritorious  deed  and  a  proof  of  great 
holiness. 

When  the  soul  has  fled,  leaving  only  the  sinful  body 
l>ehind,  the  curse  of  heaven  wilt  fall  ttpon  the  relative  that 
does  not  see  that  the  remains  are  burnt. 
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This  expltini  the  Mvagc  and  apparently  indifferent 
treatment  of  the  bodies  of  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

I  almost  forgot  to  mention  the  sati  atones  which  I 
noticed  here  and  there  along  the  river.  They  remind  ua 
of  a  cruelty  which  fortunately  is  prohibited  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  controlled  by  the  English.  They  indicate 
places  where  widows  were  burnt  alive  on  their  husbands' 
funeral  pyres. 

Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  the  widows  alway*  were 
placed  on  the  pyre  and  burnt  by  main  force  and  that  the  wom- 
en were  glad  to  have  this  practice  stopped.  If  the  Ifcw  against 
the  burning  of  widows  were  abolished  to<lay,  tomorrow 
thousands  of  widows  would  voluntarily  mount  the  funeral 
pyres  of  their  husbands. 

Major  Sleeman  prohibited  burning  of  widows  throughout 
his  district,  Ncrbucdda,   even  before   this  law  was  passed. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  most  prominent  Brahmin  of  the 
,  distnct  died,  and  inmmediately  his  next  og  kin  came  and 
entreated  the  major  to  permit  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
to  be  burnt  together  with  her  husl>and's  corpse.  Mean- 
while the  widow  was  sitting  the  whole  day  by  the  river 
waitmg  for  an  answer.  The  police  were  on  guard  to  pre- 
vent the  violation  of  the  order,  and  when  a  negative  an- 
swer was  announced  the  widow  would  neither  rise  nor  take 
food  and  drink. 

Next  day  the  body  of  her  husband  was  burnt  in  a  pit 
dug  for  this  purftose.  Then  she  left  her  sons  and  other 
relatives,  waded  out  into  the  river  and  sat  down  on  a  rock 
rising  above  the  water.     She  remained  sitting  there. 
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H«r  relative*,  who  wer«  very  fond  of  her,  followed  her 
•nd  urged  Her  to  return  home  with  them.  But  she  could 
not  be  persuaded.  ,She  would  either  starve  to  death  or  have 
her  prayer  granted  and  be  burnt  to  death. 
'  She  sat  there  almost  naked  in  the  burning  sun  the 
whole  day.  She  sat  there  through  a  root  spring  night, 
waiting  {pr  an  answer  to  a  new  |>etition,  only  tn  receive  a 
Itew  refusal. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  entreaties  of  her  relatives  to  go 
home  with  them,  she  broke  her  bracelets  ami  put  a  red 
turban  on  her  head.  liy  this  act  she  violated  the  caste  law 
and  exclude<l  herself  from  her  family  and  tribe,  so  that 
no  one  could  take  her  into  his  house  without  t>eing  ex- 
pelled from  his  caste.     She  was  now  dead  to  them. 

But  if  she  were  to  starve  to  death,  that  would  be  a 
still  more  terrible  death  than  if  the  flames  of  the  pyre  were 
permitted  to  enti  her  sufferings  in  a  few  seconcls.  Majoi 
S'.eeman  left  her  in  the  evening  anJ  lound  her  the  hcst 
morning,  on  the  fourth  day,  sitting  in  the  same  position. 
According  to  his  own  account  "she  ha«l  determined  to 
mix  her  ashes  with  those  of  her  husband,  ami  should  pa- 
tiently await  my  permission  to  do  so,  assured  that  (iod 
would  enable  her  to  sustain  life  till  that  was  given,  though 
she  dared  not  eat  or  drink.  Looking  to  the  sun,  then  ri»- 
ing  before  her  over  a  long  and  beautiful  reach  of  the  river, 
•he  said  calmly,  'My  soul  has  been  for  five  days  with  my 
husband's  near  that  sun;  nothing  but  my  earthly  frame  is 
left ;  and  this,  I  know,  you  will  in  time  suffer  to  be  mixed 
With  his  ashes  in  yonder  pit,  because  it  i*  not  in  ydttt 
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nature  or  us»f«  wutonty  to  prolons  the  mitcrict  o(  •  poor 
oM  voman.'  " 

Major  Slceman  tried  to  make  her  realiic  how  unhappy 
^«he  would  Ynake  the  lurvivitiK  memberi  of  her  laniily  if 
ihc  persitled  in  her  courM,  Migmatizing  them  lor  having 
starved  her  to  death.  But  ihe  answered  that  ihe  wai  dead  \ 
to  her  relattven  anil  that  the  waa  under  no  further  obHga- 
tlon»  to  her  children. 

Me  promiaed  to  build  a  fine  houae  for  her  on  the  l>ank« 
of  the  Mcred  river  and  provide  amply  for  her  during  the 
remainder  of  her  life  if  she  only.^ould  make  up  her  mind 
to  live,  but  if  she  did  not  yield  he  would  see  that  no  mo- 
nument waa  placed  on  her  grave.  But  ahe  only  smiled  and 
said:  "My  pulse  has  long  ceased  to  beat,  my  spirit  has  / 
departed;  1  ahall  suffer  nothing  in  the  burning;  and  if  you 
Wfsh  proof,  or(ler  some  fire  and  you  ahall  see  thia  arm 
consumed  without  giving  me  pain." 

Major  Sleeman  finally  yielded  his  point,  but  before 
doing  so  he  made  her  relativea  sign  a  written  ple<lge 
that  they  wouUI  not  practice  sati  in  the  future. 

The  old  widow  beamed  with  joy  wheA  Major  Sleeman't 
final  decision  was  announced  to  her.  Whe*  the  pyre  waa 
kindle<l  she  left  her  rock  and  waded  ashore.  Snp|)orted 
by  one  of  her  sons  and  another  relative  the  walked  with 
a  cheerful  countenance  to  the  pil. 

She  stopped  and  looked  up^ 

"Why  have  they  kept  me  five  days  away  from  thee, 
my  huahand?"  ,  \ 

She  walked  unauppor^d  around  the  pit  once,  mum- 
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tkUoK  •  pny«r  formula  and  throwing  flowen  into  the  (If*. 
Then  ihe  move(|  ilowly  but  firmly  towardi  the  edge  of 
tbc  pyrc,iieppe<l  itraiKht  into  the  flame*,  seated  hencli 
.and  lay  down  on  her  back  a«  it  on  a  couch,  without  utter- 
ing •  cry  or  inani(estinf  the  least  aigo  of  paiiL 


It  li  not  caay  to  lec  the  religious  i^ea  on  which  the 
immolatiun  of  widows  is  based.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Mti  originated  from  some  entirely  different  source. 

,It  stands  to  reason  that  a  woman  might  mourn  the 
death  of  her  husbami  until  ihe  became  insane  and  mounted 
his  pyre  as  a  maniac.  We  may  also  conceive  that  such 
•n  act  might  be  looked  upon  as  worthy  of  imitation. 

,  The  most  reasonable  explanation,  however,  may  be 
Imind,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  [icculias  position  of  wonun, 
and  particularly  the  willows,  in  the  Hindu  world. 

The  woman  exists  only  for  the  uke  of  the  sun.  No 
ncrifices  are  made  to  the  gods  for  her.  Her  religion  muat 
be  to  serve  th^  man. 

"Let  a  wife  who  wishes  to  perform  sacred  oblations 
wash  the  feet  of  her  lord  and  drink  the  water;  for  a  hus- 
band ia  to  a  wife  greater  than  Siva  or  Vishnu.  The  hut- 
famd  is  her  god,  her'  priest  and  religion ;  wherefore,  aban- 
Ironing  everything  else,  she  ought  chiefly  to  worship  her 
bnaband."  *)  t^ 


•)    Skanda  Purana. 
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Amoiif  the  Hindui  it  it  tMumeU  that  Providence  hu 
destined  •  woman  lor  a  certain  man.  If  the  diet  the  man 
may  marry  another  woman.  Bui  a  widow  cannot  be  mar- 
ried. If  a  man  diet  there  it  no  more  ute  forjiit  wife.  Th« 
widow  it  loolced  upon  at  a  curte,  and  the  more  to  becaute 
liy  bclo«gi  to  the  family  o(  her  parentt;in-law  or  brothert- 
in-law.  . 

Tkc  marriage  of  children  contributes  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  widows.  In  1B81  there  were  twenty-fourtnillion 
widows  in  India,  and  less  than  six  niillion  widowers.  The 
'  following  assumption  is  not  unreasonable.  Having  learnt 
that  the  savage  Scythians  were  in  the  liabit  of  sacrificing 
thvet  of  both  sexes  and  horses  on  the  grave  of  their  dead 
master,  the  Hindus  may  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  existing  conditions  would  justify  them  in  adopting 
this  Scythian  practice,  thereby  reducing  the  troublesome 
superabundance  of  widows.  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  seems  to 
be  o(  this  opinion. 

The  priests  invented  a  new  dogma,  providing  a  glorious 
existence  for  the  widow  in  the  other  world  if  she  was  burnt ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  her  relatives  made  it  a  religious  duty 
to  worry  her  until  she  would  rather  be  burnt  than  be  tor- 
tured and  disgraced  throughout  a  long  life  as  a  widow. 

Many  w«re  carried  to  the,  pyre  by  main  force,  and 
when  they  tried  to  escape  they  were  driven  back  into  the 
fire  by  means  of  thicic  bamboo  canes;  and  many  went 
voluntarily  because  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  religious  duty 
which  was  richly  rewarded  in  the  life  to  come.    But  when 
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p  many  wirfowt  of  our  day  would  mount  (he  pyre  if  per- 
il'^ milted  to  do  no,  their  motive  would  in  most  anA  l>r  to 
r  Met  from  the  terribly  oppreuive  and  diigraceful  condition 
','      nf  the  Hindu  widow. 

And  the  condition  of  the  Hindu  widow  was  indeed  but 
very  little  improved  by  the  al«>lijhment  of  tati. 

Sir  W.   W.    Hunter  quote*  a  native  author  on   the 
subject : 
t  "Let  us  take  the  instance  of  a  child,  say  of  three  years. 

This  is  not  an  exceptional,  but  a  fairly  general  instance. 
Of  the  fact  that  she  has  4>ceti  once  niarrvedvand  has  be- 
come a  widow  she  knows  nothing. 

"She  therefore  mixes  with  the  children  not  widowed. 
"Supposing  there  is  a  festivity,  children  run  to  the 
Ketie;  but  the  sight  of  the  widowed  child  is  a  bad  (mien 
to  the  persons  concerned  in  the  festivity.    She  is  removed 
by  force. 
''  "She  cries  and  is  rewarded  by  the  parents  with  a  blow, 

accompanied  by  remarks  such  as  ^lese:  'You  were  a  most 
sinful  being  in  your  previous  births,  you  have  therefore 
been  widowed  already.  Instead  of  hiding  your  shame  in  a 
comer  of  the  house,  you  go  and  injure  others.' 

"Th«  child  understands  not  a  word.    Some  sugar-cane 
>;.     juice  is  given  to  her,  and  she  is  appeased. 
•'   »       "She  can  wear  no  ornaments. 
|.,''         "She  cannot  bathe  in  the  maimer  in  which  other  chJI: 
fe  dren  bathe. 

%         "Her  touch  is  pollution.  *     • 

H?        "In  the  meanwhile,  if  the  priest  happens  to  visit  the 
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place  where  the  child  ^ii,  she  ii  immediately  ahavcd  and 
dreticd  like  a  widow,  in  order  that  the  may  apfiear  before 
the  |>ricM  aod  get  henell  branded  or  initiated  into  myt- 
terie* 

"She  is  then  atked  to  eat  only -once  a  day.  She  ig 
made  to  tait  once  a.  fortnight,  even  at 'the  risk  of  death. 

"She  often  aski  hr  vain  why  these  things  are  done  to 
her.  r)urint(  Che  earlier  part  of  life  sHe  is  told  some  story 
or  other  and  quieted.  When  she  reaches  eleven  yean 
of  age  such  devices  fail.  Then  it  is  explained  tu  her  that 
in  her  previous  births  she  was  a  L^'l  woman,  creatol  feuds 
between  hust>and  and  wife,  and  God  being  angry  was 
pleased  to  ordain  that  she  should,  in  this  generation,  be 
a  woman  (leprive<l  of  her  husband. 

"This  is  generally  tlie  first  correct  intimation  to  the 
girl  of  her  having  been  <l«clared  married. 

"She  learns  this  with  concern  and  anxiety,  but  U  not 
able  entirely  to  realize  her  position. 

"Two  more  years  pass  away.  Nature  asserts  its  do- 
minion. She  begins  to  feci  (hat,  for  no  fault  of  hers  in 
this  {generation,  she  is  denied  what  her  comrades  are  al- 
lowed to  enjoy.  She  l)econies  an  object  of  suspicion*.  .  , 
Respectable  companions  being  denied,  an  evil  one  is  se- 
cretly associated  with,  who  opens  the  world  to  her.  Her 
passions  are  aroused.  Feelings  of  shame  cause  her  to 
struggle  with  them.  The  life-long  war  begins,  and  in 
most  cases  passion  prevails  over  shame.  She  become* 
pregnant,  she  learns  it  generally  when  she  is  advanced 
'in  pregnancy  more  than  two  months.     No  respectable 
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doctor  i«1tl  remove  the  cauw  o(  her  ihame.     Quackery 

Jniut  come  to  her  help.    Somrtimci  the  object  i>  ijained 
with  or  without   injuring  the   conMitution.      Failure   ia 
■lio  poiiible.    A  scries  ul  attempts  is  then  made  fur  seven    " 
monthi  to  hide  her  shame. 

"If  all  these  fail,  then  a  wretchecl  creature  is  brought 
into  the  world. 

"The  next  step  is  to  gtt  rid  of  it.  A  small  conspiracy 
ia  formed.  It  is  killed,  and  its  remains  are  disposed  of 
as  best  they  may  be. 

-  "In  this  attempt  (freat  danger  is  incurred.  The  po- 
liceman considers  it  a  piece  of  |;c>od  fortune  to  di<icover 
such  a  body.  He  scctirei  it  and  makes  a  list  of  young 
widows  .    ... 

"Many  a  widow,  perfectly  innocent,  is  laid  hold  of, 
taken  to  a  police  station  and  marched  off  to  a  dis|)cnsary 
for  medical  examination.  Some  of  them  are  declared 
innocent.  The  rest  pay  presents  to  the  police  and  Utovcr 
their  liberty  from  the  clutches  of  the  criminal  law. 

''  "To  the  priest  this  acquittal  is  insufficient.    His  inqui-  , 

aition  is  set  oil  foot,  and  is  ended  invarial>ly>.  by  the  in- 
fKdion  of  a  high  fine  payable  to  himself,  on  the  receipt  of 
which  the  girl-widow  is  branded  in  tokfn  of  purification. 
"She  may  have  no  money  to  do  all  this:  she  is  com- 
pelled to  court  any  paramour  who  will  furnish  her  with  the 
necessary  funds,  and  this  money  enables  tier  to  come  oat        -  ' 

f  .  of  purgatory. 

'i  "Her  relatives,  however,  are  not  satisfied.     She  ia      ./ 

1-^  '■•       'I 
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thunn«d  by  ih«m.     It  then  becomct  nectitary  for  her 

J;^-  to  Mil  her  body  (or  the  uke  of  bread. 

If'         "No  doubt  there  are  caiet  in  which  the  girl  finds  her- 

';  MK^rong  enough  to  combat  her  patniona.  But  what  a 
.  life  does  the  lead  I  Privation  of  food,  of  clothing ,  and  even ' 
of  necetaary  comfot^ ;  obaervance  of  faiti,  whith  at  timci 
extend  to  teventytwo  houri ;  enforced  abience  Irom  every 
K«ne  of  feilivity ;  the  enduring  of  execrations  heaped  - 
upon  hcr^  if  she  unwittin|fly  or  unfortunately  comes  in 
(font  of  a  marf,  a  priest  or  a  bride.  These  become' the 
daily  experiences  of  her  life,  which  is  often  prolonged  to 
a  great  age  ....  .  '    t     , 

.  "Tlius  it  vrill  be  seen,"  say»  the  author  in  his  closing 
remarks,  "that  the  British  government  by  prnhibiting 
widow-burning  and  by  gtopt>ing  short  there,  have  con- 
tributed towards  rendering  the  condition  of  our  widows 
worse  than  it  was  before." 

The  great  mass  of  the  Hhidu  women  do  not  feel  their 
condition  to  be  so  desperate  as  it  is,  and  therefore  they 
have  but  a  feeble  or  no  longing  at  all  for  something  better. 
A  majority  of  the  widows  believe  that  their  fate  is  pre- 
destined by  Providence,  and  therefore  they  endure  their 
disgrace  without  complaint.  But  the  more  intelligent  of 
them  complain  bitterly. 

(■  •        One  or  twb  instance* :    A  woman  from  Punjab  writes' 

;',    in  part : 

"Separated  frcyn  her  husband,  though  she  lives  she 
If  not  alive t    Not  only  is  she  deprived  of  comforts,  but* 

^,' her  friends  add  to  her  miaery.    Though  she  is  in  her 
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comer  alone  and  must  not  speak  to  any  one,  they  are  near 
and  talk  to  her  in  this  way : 

"Her  mother  says:  'Unhappy  creature  I  I  can't  bear 
the  thought  o(  any  one  so  vile  —  I  wish  she  had  never 
been  bom.' 

"Her  mother-in-law  says :  'The  horrid  viper !  She  has 
bitten  my  son  and  killed  him;  now  he  is  dead,  and  she, 
useless  creature,  is  left  behind.'  And  this,  even  though 
s.  the  speakers  may  themselves  be  widows. 

"The  sister-in-law  says :  'I  will  not  look  at  her  or  speak 
to  such  a  fhing.' 

"They  comfort  the  dead  man's  mother  and  say:  'It 
is  your  daughter-in-law,  vile  thing,  who  has  destroyed 
S;-  your  house;  curse  her;  for  her  sake  you  have  to  nioum 
^.  Jor  the  rest  of  your  life.'  "  *) 

To  the  above  is  added  the  bitter  complaint  of  one  of 
those  unhappy  widows  in  northern  India : 

"Oh !  Lord !  hear  our  prayer  I  No  one  has  turned  an 
eye  On  the  oppression  which  we  suflfer,  though  with  weep- 
ing and  crying  and  desire  we  have  turned  to  all  sides 
hoping  that  some  one  would  save  us.  No  one  has  lifted 
up  his  eye-lids  to  look  uix)n  us,  or  to  inquire  into  our  case. 
We  have  .searched  above  and  below,  but  Tliou  art  the 
only  one  who  will  hear  our  complaint.  Thou  knowest  our 
impotence,  our  weakness,  our  disiionor.  Oh !  Lord !  in- 
quire into  our  case !  For  ages  dark  ignorance  has  brooded 
over  (iur  minds  and  spirits;  like  a  cloud  of  dust  it  rises 


•)    Modem  Hinduism,  by  Wilkins. 
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and  wraps  us  round,  and  we  renuiin  like  prisoners  in  an 
old  and  mouldering  house,  choked  and  buried  in  the  dust 
of  custom.  We  have  no  strength  to  go  out ;  bruised  and 
beaten,  we  are  like  the  very  husks  of  the  sugar-cane,  when 
the  sweet  juice  has  been  extracted.  All-knowing  God, 
hear  our  prayer,  forgive  our  sins,  and  give  us  power  to 

«■: escape  that  we  may  see  something  of  Thy  world.     Oh  I 

;  Father!  when  shall  we  be  .set  free  from  this  jail?    Oh! 

Lord,  for  what  sin  have  we  been  bom  to  live  in  this 

■prison?    Oh!  Thou  Hearer  of  prayer,  if  we  have  sinned 

,'   against  Tttee,  forgive:  but  wMare  too  ignorant  to  know 

'.  what  sin  is. 

"Those  who  have  seen  Thy  works  may  learn  to  un- 
derstand Thee ;  but  for  us  who  are  shut  in  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  learn  to  know  Thee.    We  see  only  the  four  walls  of 

a  house,  shall  we  call  them  the  world  or  India? 

Oh  I  God,  Almighty  and  Unapproachable,  think  upon 
Thy  mercy,  which  is  like  a  va.st  sea,  and  remember  us! 
Have  our  sighs  sufficed  to  exhaust  the  .sea  of  Thy  mercy, 
or  has  it  been  dried  up  I)y  the  fire  of  fierce  oppression 
with  whicj^the  Hindu  men  have  scorched  us?  Oh!  GckI 
of  merq^,  our  prayer  to  Thee  is  this,  that  this  curse  be 
removed  from  the  women  of  India.  Create  in  the  hearts 
of  the  men  some  .sympathy,  that  our  liv^s  may  no  longer 
be  pas.se(l  in  vain  longing.  Thus  saved  by  Thy  mercy, 
we  may  taste  something  of  the  joy  of  life."*) 


•)    The  Cry  at  Night  and  the  Song  at  Sunrise,  by  A.  L. 
O.  E. 
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'This  is  the  prayer  of  one  of  the  millions  of  Hindu 
widows  to  th»t  God  whom  she  and  her  fellow-suiferers  do 
not  know. 

Will  our  Heavenly  Father  not  hear  their  prayers? 

The  English  government  has  prohibited  the  burning 
of  the  unfortunate  ones.  But  this,  according  to  their  own 
statements,  has  only  aggravated  their  condition,  compel- 
ling them  to  spend  a  life  of  long  and  weary  years  which  is 
worse  than  death. 

^s  there  any  one  who  doubts  that  the  gospel  of  Christ 
is  ffe  only  thing  that  can  remedy  this  distress?  In  the 
kingdom  of  God  there  is  no  difference  between  man  and 
woman,  slave  and  free.  But  where  does  such  a  state  of 
affairs  exist  in  the  pagan  world? 

Christian  woman,  what  advantages  you  are  enjoying  1 
Think  of  your  sister  in  India !  Whatever  you  do  that  her 
prayers  may  be  answered  will  be  looked  upon  with  pleasure 
in  heaven.  .^.^ 


I; 
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'  FORTY-EIGHTH  CHAPTER. 

ta  dw  Throng.— BathiDg  in  the  CufiM.— Abomiiublet 

My  conscientious  guide  had  repeatedly  warned  me  of 
the  necessity  of  rising  early  the  next  morning  to  see  the 
pilgrims  bathe  in  the  Ganges. 

I  was  not  in  danger  of  oversleeping  myself,  however. 
At  peep  of  day  I  was  on  my  feet.  My  amiable  waiter  like- 
wise. He  was  about  to  carry  the  honors  away  from  Chan- 
dray.  He  knew  a  little  English  and  had  seen  more 
strangers.  One  by  one  he  picked  up  my  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  assisted  me  in  putting  them  oa  For  the  sake 
of  fun  I  let  hirti  do  just  what  his  head  and  heart  dictated 
to  him.  For  once  in  my  life  I  wanted  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  playing  the  fashionable  gentleman,  and  also  to  see 
how  the  boy  was  accustomed  to  act ;  for  it  was  hardly  the 
first  time  that  he  served  a  European. 

When^I  was  drpssed  he  asked  me  if  he  could  leave 
his  place  at  the  station  and  accompany  me  wherever  I 
went.  Tliis  question  at  once  made  me  ask  myself  what 
personage  he  took  me  to  be.  It  was  no  trick,  however,  to 
find  out  that  he  took  me  to  be  a  prominent  railway  official, 
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and  my  conscience  still  reminds  me  that  nothing;  was  done 
.  to  change  the  boy's  opinion  .stbout  me.  But  he  has  no  rea- 
' '  (on  to  complain ;  for  by  saving  the  hotel  bill  I  was  enabled 
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to  give  him  a  handsome  tip  when  we  parted,  and  I  believe 

we  were  both  pleased  with  each  other. 

But  out  into  the  city  again  I  .  ' 

The  people,  and  there  were  many  of  them  on  that 
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morning,  were  all  walking  in  the  same  direction.    People 
from  all  walks  of  life,  of  all  castes  and  all  ages  of  life  were 
on  their  feet  in  order  to  devote  the  whole  day  to  the 
■^w<Bbservance  of  religious  ceremonies. 
^y^^'      Most  of  them  nrried,  besides  clothes  for  change,  a 
^..water  pitcher  and  a  basket  filled  with  eatables  and  flowers. 
^,^''        That  the  great  mSss  of  them    were    idolators    soon 
>'"^  »lnick  me.    Every  now  and  then  a  group  wouUl  be  stand- 
ing by  some  disgusting  image,  rattling  off  their  prayers 
4nd  occasionally  breaking  through  their  ilevotional  ex- 
ercises by  yelling  in  a  way  which  made  me  wonder  whether 
they  were  shouting  hurrah  for  their  god. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  be  a  difficult  undertaking  to  reach 
the  river  through  the  immense  throngs  of  people  that 
crowded  the  streets.  But  when  my  guide  walked  ahead 
of  me  and  screamed  and  bellowed  like  one  possessed  a 
wide  opening  was  cleared  for  us.  Tlie  ])eople  crowded  to 
the  sides,  staring  at  me'  as  though  I  had  been  a  liowtd 
monster.  \ 

Just  see  how  polite  they  are,  I  thought  to  myself  . 
Several  times  I  had  passe<I  a  police  station  where  a  group 
of  policemen  had  invarisbly  risen  and  saluted  me  by  pre- 
senting arms  to  me.  This  was  politenes.s.  But  if  they 
had  known  how  poor  I  was  in  earthly  wealth  they  wouMy 
perchance  have  permitted  me  to^pass  by  without  any  at- 
tention. They  must  have  supposed  that  I  might  be  a 
European  prince,  and  therefore  the  safest  course  was  to 
nlute  me. 

Af  an  immense  space  was  left  open  for  me  through 
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the  throng  there  wu  no  •longer  any  doubt  about  my  ex- 
alted potitton  —  I  must  be  a  prince,  perhaps  an  em- 
peror. A  situation  like  this,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to 
lend  to  any  man  a  lofty  mien,  and  the  reader  must  pardon 
me  for  cutting  ah  unusuall^mportant  figure  as  I  stalked 
down  the  broad  steps. 

Fr«m  the  above  the  reader  carf  imagine  how  cheap 
I'  felt  when  incontestable  evidence  compelled  me  to  be- 
lieve that  my  guide,  walking  ahead  of  me,  announced 
something  which  to  the  thousands  of  Hindus  wu  worse 
than  the  plague,  so  that  they,  for  fear  of  pollution  from 
an  unclean  and  sinful  creature,  hurried  so  far  out  of  th<i 
way  that  not  even  his  shadow  could  reach  them  I 

Happy  is  he  that  is  above  such  trifles  I 

When  we  were  on  the  river,  facing  the  diy,  my  eyes 
were  struck  by  a  sight  which  I  shall  never  forget. 

On  the  previous  evening  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
.  the  huge  buildings,  the  old  ruins  and  the  immense  flights 
■<>f  steps  up  the  high  river  bank,  which  seemed  to  testify  to 
.  a  glorious  past.  Something  gloomy  and  sepulchral  brood- 
ed over  everything,  a  sensation  which  was  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  the  BumingXthat  was  the  only  place  present- 
ing life  and  motion  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

But  today  everything  seeme<f^^bc  alive. 

Assuming  that  the  papulation  of  Benares  is  almost 

three  hundred'  thousand,  three-fourths  of  whom  are  I^in- 

duB,  that  many  thousand  pilgrims,  were  in  the  city  on  ac- 

'  count  of  the  festival,  and  that  scarcely  any  Hindu  residing 

in  the  city  would  miss  the  chance  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges 
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on  tucb  an  occasion,  we  may  approximately  estimate  the 
number  of  people  assembled  on  that  moniing. 

The  weather  was  by  no  means  mild.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  rather  chilly,  and  I  was  glad  because  I  bad  taken 
■my  light  overcoat  with  me. ' 

But  here  we  saw  old,  etnaciated  women,  and  pilgrims 
whose  txMlies  plainly  indicated  the  hardships  of  a  long  jour- 
ney, whose  foreheads  were  gloomy  and  viboie  faces  wor^ 
the  weariness  of  death,  and  yet  they  waded  step  by  step 
oat  into  the  cold  water.  There  they  would  stand  for  an 
hour,  diving  the  exact  number  of  times  and  repeating  the 
proper  formuU  of  prayer  each  time,  disregarding  the  chilly 
morning  breeze  which  sneaked  down  the  river  and  pressed 
the  wet  clothes  tight  around  the  lean,  shivering  bodies. 

Some  men  and  women  were  carried  in  palanquins 
down  to  the  river  and  assist^l  into  the  water  by  willing 
hands.  Feeble  as  they  were,  their  presence  here  seemed 
to  make  them  happy. 

Bi|^and  little,  old  and  young^,  boys  and  girls  crowded 
forward  pell-mell,  eager  to  bathe  in  th«  Ganges  and  pay 
their  tributes  to  it,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  rice  and 
wreaths  of  flowers. 

There  stands  a  Brahmin  worshlfung  the  sun.  With 
formal  solemnity  he  forma  his  hands  into  a  cup,  which  he 
fills  with  water  from  the  sacred  river  and  raises  towards 
the  sun,  audibly  repeating  a  short  prayer.  Now  he  dives 
•everal  times.  Time  and  again  he  blows  into  the  air  around 
him  as  if  he  lyere  chasing  away  mosquitoes.  My  guide 
claims  that  he  acts  in  this  way  to  drive  away  evi\  spirits. 
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Around  the  Brahmin^  swarm  of  young  people  are 
,  (wimming;  they  talk  and  laugh  and  splash  water  without 
;  disturbing  him.  The  married  women  have  their  young 
ones  with  them.  The  latter  sprawl  and  scream  for  all  they 
•re  worth  because  the  water  is  cold.  But  they  must  be 
Mibmerged.  Their  mothers  hold  them  by  a  leg,  an  arm 
or  around  the  waist,  just  as  it  hap|>ens. 

Many  seem  to  be  in  a  pious  nioo<t  while  bathing  and, 
like  the  Brahmin,  pay  no  attention  to  what  is  going  on 
around  them.  Some  groups  are  engaged  in  a  pleasant  and 
animated  conversation;  others  are  certainly  quarreling  in 
dead  earnest ;  an<l  in  one  or  two  cases  the  controversy  de- 
veloped into  a  hand-to-haiid  tussle. 

Every  now  and  then  the  bather  will  fill  his  hand  with 
water,  sip  a  little  of  it  and  rinse  his  mouth,  take  another 
mouthful  and  swallow  it. 

The  bathers  crowded  most  densely  around  the  Burn- 
ing Ghat.  Where  I  could  not  endure  the  stench  of  the 
water  for  one  minute,  where  the  ashes  and  bones  of  the 
burnt  dead  were  thrown  into  the  river,  there  the  pilgrims 
bathed,  there  they  drank  of  the  water. 

Right  in  front  of  us  a  man  who  is  through  bathing 
has  climbed  up  into  a  big  river  boat  and  ii  nibt>ing  his 
face,  arms  and  breast  with  a  mixture  which  according  to 
my  guide  is  made  of  ashes,  cow-dung  and  water.      ir' 

"What  makes  him  do  this?" 

"Holy  man.  Master,"  says  my  guide.  "Has  bathed  in 
the  Ganges.     Now  puts  on  filth,  makes  him  nwre  holy." 

But  what  are  the  people  going  to  do  with  the  water 
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which  they  carnf  with  them  in  brass  bowls  when  they 
leave? 

the  temples,  Master.  Give  some  to  the 
gods.  Take  the  rest  home  to  sick  people.  Good  people, 
Hindu  people." 

The  bathers  were  generally  well  covered.  Whtu  they 
had  finished  they  went  ashore  to  cHhnge  clothes.  In  do- 
ing this  they  throw  the  dry  garment  over  the  wet  one 
and  by  a  dexterous  movement  untie  and  drop  the  latter. 

The  wet  clothes  are  now  washed,  and  the  owner  starts 
oft  with  them  in  his  hand  and  a  pitcher  of  water  on  ids 


Along  the  shore  are  a  number  of  platforms  on  which 
the  Brahmins  are  seated  under  huge  umbrellas,  rattling 

off  their  prayers  and  assisting  the  pilgrims  in  their  wor-  y^l 

ihip.    The  fees  paid  for  this  assistance  are  exorbitant.  ''-M 

It  was  plain  as  the  light  of  day  that  this  bathing  was  :|i 

not  undertaken  for  sanitary  purposes.    It  is  sin  that  wor-  '3 

ries  these  people,  and  they  believe  that  they  can  wash  it  \% 

off  in  this  water.    The  more  filthy  it  is,  the  more  power-  fM 

fully  it  acts  as  a  remedy  for  sin.    And  it  helps  not  only  ./J 

the  one  that  takes  the  bath,  but  also  his  dead  ancestors.  'fk 

Though  it  was  early  in  the  day  the  men  in  charge  of  ^M 

the  Burning  Ghat  were  already  in  full  activity.    But  I  had  -  (1 

enough  of  that  the  previous  evening.  :<M 

A  man  standing  in  the  water  was  washing  away  the  jM 

ashes  from  a  burnt  corpse.    He  held  it  in  a  basket 'which  '•'^ 

he  slowly  lowered  into  the  water,  stirred  the  contentr  "}« 
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with  one  hand  and  shook  the  basket  so  that  the  ashes 
poured  out  as  throu^  a  sieve.  When  nothing  but  a  few 
charred  remains  were  left  he  began  to  examine  these  care- 

w^*'!  felly,  searching  for  lumps  of  valuable  ornaments  worn  by 

*'      the  deceased. 

Abominable  I   Away  from  this  place  I 
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Many  Godi.— The  Indiui  Fakln.— Jiig|l«ii.— A  SoloUaa.— For 
*  SpiriliuliM  and  Theowidum. 

Here  is  religion  with  a  vengeance.  It  has  been  said 
^w  that  to  the  Hindu  everything  is  religion.  When  he  is  sacri- 
^f.  ficing,  bathing,  working,  buying,  selling,  eating,  drinking, 
^:    sleeping,  sinning,  he  is  always  worshiping  some  god. 

P'y'  But  then  a  whole  lot  of  gods  demand  attention  from 
the  Hindu.  I  have  read  that  their  number  is  three  hun- 
^.^  dred  and  thirty-three  millions.  If  this  number  is  not  too 
^««  high  we' can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  Hindu  has  no  time 
fe': ;  *  to  waste  if  he  does  not  want  to  skip  too  many  of  them. 
ll  ,v  I  cannot  tell  whether  all  these  gods  are  represented  in 

I  ■_'    Benares;  but  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  them,  is 
testified  to  by  nearly  everything  that  we  see. 

There  are  three  chief  gods,  however,  namely,  Brahma, 
Vishnu  and  Siva;  that  is,  the  creator,  the  preserver  and 
the  destroyer.  From  these,  all  of  whom  have  wives,  sons 
and  daughters,  all  the  other  gods  have  descended. 

A  Hindu  will  adhere  mainly  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  chief  gods  or  to  one  of  their  next  descendants.  Thus 
a  number  of  sects  have  originated,  and  the  first  thing  to 
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be  done  by  a  penon  when  he  hA*  taken  a  ,bath  is  to  go  to 
the  priest  to  have  the  mark  of  the  proper  Kct  painted 
on  his  forehead,  the  substance  used  for  this  rite  being 
'  day  or  some  other  nasty  stuff. 

The  gods  of  course  have  their  abodes  in  the  temples. 
Fach  temple  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  god.  But  a  multitude 
of  other  gods  generally  belong  to  his  household. 

The  gods  require  their  sacrifices  every  day.  They 
generally  receive  eatables,  but  very  often  money  also.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  priests  take  everything  sacri- 
'  ficed. 

Not  all  gods,  however,  are  contented  with  food  and 
money.  One  requires  that  you  walk  about  like  an  idler, 
begging  for  bread  and  devoting  your  time  to  "sacred"  con- 
templation. Another  requires  nothing  less  than  that  you 
mutilate  your  own  body,  incapacitating  you  for  work,  and 
that  you  walk  about  to  be  stared  at,  admired  and  almost 
worshiped  by  the  crowd. 

Since  my  early  boyhood  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  fakirs.  There  is  a  multitude  of  them  in  these 
ports. 

They  are  men  who  pretend  to  be  dead  to  the  world  and 
to  have  devoted  themselves  to  meditation  and  the  observ- 
ance of  sacred  rites. 

Down  by  the  river  I  saw  a  whole  bevy  of  them  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire.  The  impression  I  receiV^  from  them 
was  that  they  were  double-distilled  scoundrels  who  had 
abandoned  themselves  to  a  life  of  the  most  despicable  idle- 
ness.   They  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  begging,  and  people 
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must  be  gencroiu  to  them.  I  waa  also  told  that  many 
choose  this  mode  of  life  because  they  are  too  lazy  to  work. 

Well,  if  a  person  can  make  a  good  living  by  lounging 
about  like  a  hobgoblin,  with  unkempt  hair  and  the  body 
bedaubed  with  dirt,  it  causes  small  wonder  in  me  that  many 
ail  ingenious  soul  should  devote  himself  to  such  a  life  even 
if  his  craving  for  holiness  is  less  than  skin-deep. 

But  those  people  who  expose  themselves  to  dangers 
and  sufferings  of  all  kinds  imaginable! 

Here  is  a  man  lying  in  the  street  where  a  stream  of 
people  keep  pouring  past  him  the  live-long  day.  He  lies 
practically  naked  in  the  scorching  sun.  His  mouth  works 
incessantly.  Otherwise  he  does  not  move  a  limb.  He 
has  spread  out  a  dirty  sheet  in  front  of  him.  Upon  this 
sheet  a  passing  pilgrim  occasionally  throws  a  handful  of 
rice,  pease  or  maize.  Before  night  he  doubtless  receives 
all  that  he  can  eat 

But  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  man  might  find  a  more 
comfortable  way  of  making  a  living  if  that  is  his  sole 
aim. 

I  asked  my  guide  to  give  his  opinion,  and  he  said; 
"Holy  man.  Master.  Poor,  holy  man.  Pray  make  him 
more  holy.    Not  rich." 

When  I  prepared  myself  to  take  a  photograph  of  the 
man  two  "inake-charmers  came  and  wanted  me  to  see  what 
tricks  they  could  perform.  But  they  abused  me*  fearfully 
as  I  walked  away  after  having  secured 'a  negative  of  them. 

I  saw  a  man  that  kept  his  right  arm  perpendicular 
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above  thte  shoulder.  He  headed  a  procCMion  which  crowd- 
ed the  narrow  street  to  the  utmost.  His  hair  hung  down 
in  tangled  locks  as  though  it  had  not  been  washed  for 
•get,  and  his  body  was  gray  with  a  coating  of  clay.    Hit 


A    Fakir. 

erect  arm  seemed  to  be  dry  as  bone,  and  its  nails  were 
several  inches  long  and  looked  like  daws. 

But  he  was  a  highly  respected  man.  Those  walking 
next  to  him  were  no  doubt  his  servants,  and  those  who 
followed  were  his  admirers  if  not  worshipers. 

Bishop  Thobum  writes  al)out  such  men:  "I  myself 
have  only  seen  a  very  few,  and  have  conversed  with  only 


A  DevMec. 
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two  in  more  than  thirty  yean.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  about  the  reality  of  the  sufTering  of  tuch  men. 
One  poor  creature  sat  down  beside  mr,  and  deacribed  at 
lome  length  the  manner  in  which  he  had  kept  his  arm 
in  this  position  until  it  became  rigid.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  suffered  excruciatingly  for  six  months,  after  which 
the  arm  ceased  tq  give  him  pain.  liis  arm,  which  wu 
kept  perfectly  upright,  had  been  kept  in  this  position  for 
a  number  of  years  —  if  I  remember  correctly,  eight  or 
niite  —  and  had  shriveled  to  about  half  its  natural  size." 

He  that  wants  to  become  a  perfect  devotee  must  pass 
through  six  different  grades,  each  requiring  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  During  one  of  these  periods  the  devotee 
is  not  only  alkrwed  to  eat  what  a  Hindu  otherwise  is  pro- 
hibited from  eating,  but  he  is  even  obliged  to  consume 
whatever  people  offer  him.  If  he  declines  to  eat  some- 
thing, be  it  ever  so  disgusting  and  indigestible,  he  loses 
not  only  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  others  but  also  for- 
feits the  merits  of  his  former  ascetic  life  as  well  as  the  favor 
(A  the  gods. 

"If  I  had  not  been  in  India,"  Bishop  Thobum  writes, 
"I  could  not  believe  that  much  which  I  know  these  men 
to  do  cotild  possibly  be  practiced  by  human  beings  .... 

"Many  years  ago  an  old  devotee  lived  in  the  city  of 
Najibabad,  in  Rohilkhand,  who  had  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation for  sanctity.  His  house,  which  was  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  was,  decorated  with  human  skulls.  His  com- 
panions were  dogs  ....  He  was  early  impressed  by  the 
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preaching  which  he  heard  in  the  city,  and  wai  actually 
baptized  a*  a  believer  in  Christ.     He  did  not,  however, 

, .  leave  hit  home,  nor  put  away  hit  dog^t,  although,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  he  removed  the  skulls,  and  gave  up  the 

^  revolting  part  of  his  life.    This  old  man  told  me,  with  the 

V  almost  particularity,  that  he  had  eaten  pieces  of  flesh  cut 
from  dead  bodies  which  he  at  times  would  find  floating 
«k>wn  the  river,  and  this  one  disgusting  act  did  more  to 

"  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  credulous  people  of  the 
city  than  anything  else  he  had  ever  done.  This,  however, 
was  only  half  the  story.  I  cannot  put  in  print  other  thinga 
which  he  told  me,  which  I  And  it  impossible  to  doubt." 

Mr.  Skrefsrud  told  me^that  he  once  attended  a  great 
festival  where  several  men  had  big  iron  hooks  fastened  in 
their  backs,  and  that  they  were  hoisteil  high  up  in  the  air 
by  these  hooks  without  uttering  a  sound  or  manifesting 
the  least  token  of  pain. 

It  caimut  be  doubted  that  many  of  thcM  miserable 
.wretches  subject  themselves  to  such  tortures  in  all  sin- 
cerity, believing  thereby  to  become  holy  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Blit  reliable  men  volunteered  information  which 
would  convince  any  one  that  many  devotees  are  swindlers 
who  have  endured  the  most  terrible  sufferings  only  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  fame  and  power. 

The  common  people  look  upon  such  wrecks  as  demi- 
gods, and  woe  to  the  Hindu  that  dares  to  cross  the  path 
of  these  "holy"  men  I  They  commit  one  crime  after  tm- 
other :  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  this  only  proves  that 
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they  arc  (ar  above  what  it  law  to  oth«n,  and  to  them  there' 
ia  no  fuch  thing  ai  tin. 

The  traffic  of  iheie  men,  who  often  lucceedcd  in  black- 
(nailing  whole  villagei,  the  Inhabitanti  not  daring  to  make 
objections,  hai  receiveil  a  hard  blow  from  the  government 
by  way  of  a  general  and  vigorou*  endeavor  to  make  even 
these  villains  obey  the  lawa. 


A  great  number  of  Indian  fakirs  and  devotees  make 
a  living  as  niagiciani  and  soothsayers.  You  run  across 
tliem  everywhere  in  India,  and  in  Benares  they  appeared 
at  almost  every  corner. 

The  jugglers  could  do  (he  most  incredible  things,  It 
it  true,  and  they  manage  to  make  the  people  look  upon 
their  tricks  as  something  sublime. 

People  have  often  asked  me  what  I  think  of.the  Indian 
bkirs  and  their  tricks.  Is  there  anything  supernatural 
about  them?  Have  tliey  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  life  than  we,  utilising  powers  which  are  un- 
seen and  unknown  to  us?  Are  their  performances  baaed 
on  optical  delusions,  or  are  they  real?  Can  they  make  a 
tree  gixiw  from  a  small  seed  and  bear  fruit  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes?  They  are  said  to  lie  apparently  dead 
ior  some  length  of  time  and  then  let  themselves  be  aroused 
■gain? 

To  all  these  questions  I  may  answer  that  I  did  not  take 
rafficient  interest  in  such  things  to  attempt  to  make  a 
ck>se  investigation.  f 

I  could  not,  however,  avoid  witnessing  numerous  per- 
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(urmancei  which  the  juKglcri  •xethiletl    with   marvelout 
&•.  dexterity.    But'  I  am  lorry  to  ny  I  di<l  not  tec  any  one 
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pnxlgce  a  fruilbearing^  tree  in  ten  minute*,  nor  did  I  see 
any  oni  waka  up  dead  perKins. 

But  I  talked  with  many   who   claimed  to  have  seen 
jugglers  put  a  teed  into  the  ground,  and  that  they  had 
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Men  H  frow  to  fast  that  in  •  few  minute*  It  brc«ni«  ■ 
■MnKO  tree  which  hore  fruit.  My  old  friend  I).  L.  Miller 
haa  teen  it.  Though  he  is  an  old.  |><ous  Dunkard,  he  has 
taken  sufTicicnl  interest  in  the  art  of  juggling  to  make  a 
tlMjrough  invcsiigalinn  and  to  expose  its  secrets.  He 
Mjr*  in  his  bo«)k,  "(jinlling  the  Globe": 

"At  Agra  the  noted  conjurer.  Khali  Khan.  4|nnc  to 
our  hotel.  A  number  of  persons  were  sitting  on  the  pbach, 
and  Khali  seated  himself  on  the  ground  and,  without  the 
■id  o(  an  assistant,  performed  a  numhcr  of  what  appeared 
to  us  to  be  wonderful  feats.  We  watched  very  closely  and 
were  unable  to  solve  the  mystery  of  his  doings  .  .  .  Among 
other  things  he  (lerformett  the  mango  tree  trick  .  .  .  We 
had  heard  much  of  this  cxlraonliiury  feat,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  more  than  huiiuin  power  was  reqiiircd  to  per- 
form it  .  .  .  First  the  conjurer  gathered  some  dust  from 
the  roadway  and  filled  an  ordinary  eastern  flower-pot  with 
it.  Into  this  he  put  a  dry  mango  seed.  Me  covered  the 
pot  with  a  white  cloth  nome  two  yards  square.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  lifted  the  cloth  and  poured  some  water  tnio 
the  pot  and  covered  it  up  again.  In  his  right  hand  he  held 
the  skull  of  a  monkey,  and  thin  he  passed  over  the  cloth, 
repeating  some  word.t  in  Hindustani,  and  then,  when  he 
lifted  the  cloth,  l>ehold  the  Mcd  had  sprouted,  and  two 
imall  leaves  had  puiihcd  their  way  al>ove  the  ground,  show- 
ing that  the  tree  was  growing.  Again  more  water  was 
added  and  the  pot  covered,  <nd  when  in  a  few  minutes  the 
cloth  was  again  lifted,  the  rustling  leaves  and  small 
branches  of  a  mango  tree  a  foot  high  met  our  astonished 
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guc.  But  tb«  lurpriM  wu  pcater  when  Kliali  dug  up 
tht  little  tree  ami  thoweU  ui  how  It  had  tpmutcd  out  of 
the  seed  and  how  the  rootlcti  had  grown  down.  He  then 
replanted  it,  poured  in  more  water  and  replaced  the  cloth. 
In  the  meantime  he  performed  a  number  of  feati,  all  of 
which  fhowed  him  tu  t>c  an  adept  in  hii  line  of  work.  He 
then  turned  hin  attention  to  the  mango  tree  again.  He 
rained  the  clo^h,  and  there  stood  a  minuiturc  tree  between 
two  and  three  feet  high,  with  several  branches  all  covered 
with  bright  green  leaves,  among  which  appeared  two 
mangoes,  one  fnlly  ripe,  the  other  green  on  one  tide  and 
yellow  on  the  other.  All  this  had  been  done  so  quickly 
and  so  cleverly  that,  nothwilhstanding  we  had  witched 
every  movement  of  the  juggler,  we  were  unableAo  tell 
how  it  was  done.  In  the  open  street,  without  JKe  aid  of 
•n  asvtitani,  the  conjurer  had  caused  a  mango  tree  to  grow 
•nd  bear  ripe  fruit  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  he  de- 
posited the  seed  in  the  dry  earth.  I^ook  at  it  as  we  might, 
it  was  a  wonderful  feat.  There  stood  the  tree  with  its 
fruit.  To  doubt  this  would  have  been  to  doubt  our  sense*. 
To  us  it  seemed  that  the  [Krformance  was  fully  erfual  to 
what  Jannes  and  Jambres  had  done.  Every  one  present 
was  perplexed.  Could  it  lie  possible  that  Khali  possessed 
more  than  human  power,  and  that  the  claims  of  the  Spirit- 
ualists, after  all,  were  true?  We  could,  by  no  possible 
means,  tell  how  the  feat  had  been  accomplished,  but  we 
felt  sure  it  was  a  clever  displ&y  of  sleight-of-hand,  and  we 
determined,  if  possible,  to  find  out  how  it  was  done. 


"After  Khali  ha^m|Uh«d  hii  trick  and  taken  up  a  col- 
lection, wc  caJlc4  him  t^Wc  uUe  and  invited  him  to  our 
rpom.    There  we  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  b>  tiM 
offer  ot  a  few  pieces  of  silver  we  induced  him  to  give  us 
,  an  insight  not  only  into  the  mango  tree  trick,  but  into  a 
!  number  of  other  equally  clever  performances. 

"The  different-sited  mango  trees  were  carefully  and ' 
'  doccly  wrapped  up  in  the  edge  of  the  cloth  in  such  a  manner 
■3*  to  entirely  escape  notice.  While  he  was  pouring  water 
flito  the  flowerpot,  and  manipulating  the  cloth,  he  matt- 
aged  to  put  the  6rst  shoot  into  the  earth,  and  this  he  did 
^.  to  quickly  u  to  escape  detection.  In  tike  mannen  the 
succeeding  growths  were  put  in.  The  fruit  was  an  imi- 
tation, and  it  was  so  much  like  the  real  mango  that  everjr 
one  was  deceived.  After  we  were  shown  how  the  trick 
was  accomplished  we  wondcre<l  at  our  simplicity  in  being 
M  easily  deceived.  But  as  the  old  man  sat  on  the  floor  of 
our  room,  and  several  of  us  sat  around  him  watching  him 
closely  before  he  showed  how  it  was  done,  he  performed 
the  trick'  again  and  we  failed  to  solve  the  mystery.  We 
law  illustrated  here  that  motion  is  quicker  than  sight.  After 
be  disclose<t  to  us  the  secret,  it  all  seemed  simple  enough. 
We  now  had  evidence  of  what  we  were  persotutlly  fully 
convinced  pf  before,  i.  e.,  that  the  claim  of  the  Spiritualists 
that  the  jugglers  of  India  have  supernatural  power  is  false, 
that  it  is  based  upon  the  clever  ability  of  the  sleight-of- 
hand  performers  in  playing  their  tricks,  and  that,  as  the 
conjurers  deceived  Pharao,  so,  in  like  manner,  have  the 
jugglers  of  India  deceived  the  Theosophisti." 
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This  is  Brother  Miller's  testimony,  and  its  reliability 
is  as  firm  as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  the  edification 
of  the  credulous  Spiritualists  and  Theosophists,  who,  6f 
course,  always  base  their  theories  on  "scientifically  estab- 
lished facts,"  I  shall  further  add  the  testimony  of  an  ex- 
.  perienced  man  about  the  well  known  power  to  wake  up 
the  dead  after  they  have  lain  in  the  grave  for  months. 

That  such  wonders  occur  quite  frequently  in  India,  is 
well  known  to  most  civilized  people.  The  newspapers  at' 
any  rate  tell  us  every  now  and  then  about  miracles  of  this 
kind,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  learned  dissertations  about 
the  supernatural  forces  wliicli  the  fakirs  of  India  possess 
and  which  they  again  and  again  have  manifested  by  being 
buried  and  after  some  length  of  time  ri.sing  from  the  grave 
with  .sweet  smiles  on  their  1ii>s  and  without  having  sus- 
tained any  harm  from  their  long  rest  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. . 

Dr.  Buckley,  who  has  made  such  questions  an  object 
of  special  study,  once  wrote  to  Bishop  Thoburn  and  asked 
;  him  for  all  the  information  on  the  subject  that  he  could 
■  obtain.     The    bishop,    whose    devotion  to  science  is  as 
noted  as  his  conscientiousness  in  the  ministry  of  the  gos- 
pel, wrote  as  follows : 

"I  began  at  once  to  make  inqtiirics,  and  was  repeatedly 

^^tbld  that  such  cases  did  actually  occur:  but  after  trying 

i^ln  vain  to  run  down  even  one  of  the  floating  stories  which 

I'SRached  my  ears,  I  gave  up  the  task  as  hopeless.     The  man 

(fho  is  able  to  do  it  always  lives  a  good  many  hundred 
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inilct  distant.    The  name  of  his  town  or  village  can  never 
be  pven.    The  exact  place  and  time  at  which  he  per- 
^\,!  Jormed  the  seml-miracic  are  never  known.    In  short,  there 
fJ5."  is  never  anything  but  the  most  vague  and  shadowy  rumors 
K  -,  on  wjiich  to  build  such  a  story.     So  far  as  the  stories 
|5-. .  which  reach  Europe  and  America  arc  concerned,  they  may 
'i,:,T  one  and  all  be  traced  to  a  man  named  Hari  Das,  who  be- 
■;       longed  to  Kashmir,  or  possibly  to  Punjab,  and  submitted 
himself  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  presence  of  Ranjit  Singh, 
in  the  year  1837.    The  authority  almost  invariably  quoted 
for  this  statement  is  Dr.  John  Martin  Honiberger,  formerly 
physician  at  the  court  of  Ranjit  Singh,  then  ruler  of  the 
Sikhs.    I  was  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Honii>erger 
alx>ut  thirty  years  ago,  and  had  ever}-  reason  to  esteem 
him  as  a  man  of  veracity  and  integrity.     He  was  at  that 
time  very  old,  but  with  a  retentive  memory  and  clear  judg- 
ment.    So  far  as  his  testimony  to  an  occurrence  which  he 
had  seen  is  concenjed,  I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  receive  it  withodt  question;  but  when  I  examine  the 
,    story  itself,  I  find  it  far  from  satisfactory.    Dr.  I^sniberger 
never  witnessed  anything  of  the  kind.     He  says  that  he 
returned  from  a  furlough  in  Europe  in  1839,  and  on  the 
voyage  out  he  had  a  traveling  companion,  General  Ven- 
tura, who  was  at  that  time  in  the  service  of  Ranjit  Singh. 
In  the  course  of  the  voyage  General  Ventura  told  him 
that  during  his  absence  some  wonderful  things  had  taken 
place  at  Lahore;  that,  among  other  things,  a  fakir  from 
the  mountains  had  been  able  to  place  himself  in  a  state 
resembling  death,  and  which  in  this  condition  was  buried. 
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and  when  disinterred  returned  to  life  again.  Dr.  Honi- 
berger  says,  after  speaking  of  Hari  Das  as  having  thrown 
himself  into  a  hypnotic  or  unconscious  state:  'He  was 
wrapt  in  the  linen  on  which  he  was  sitting;  the  seal  of 

-  Ranjit  Singh  was  stamped  thereon,  and  it  was  placed  in 

,  a  chest,  on  which  the  maharaja  put  a  strong  lock.  The 
chest  was  buried  in  a  garden  outside  the  city,  belonging 
to  the  minister;  barley  was  sown  on  the  ground,  and  the 

'   apace  inclosed  with  a  wall  and  surrounded  by  sentinels. 

On  the  fortieth  day,  which  was  the  time  fixed  for  his  ex- 

'  humation,  a  great  number  of  the  authorities  oLthe  durbar, 

with  General  Ventura  and  several  En^ishnien  from  the 

.  vicinity,  one  of  them  a  medical  man,  went  to  the  indosure. 
The  bhest  was  brought  up  and  opened,  and  the  fakir  was 
found  in  the  same  position  as  they  had  left  him,  cold  and 
•tif!.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  had  I  been  present 
when  they  endeavored  to  bring  him  to  life,  by  applying 
warmth  to  the  head,  injecting  air  into  his  ears  and  mouth, 
and  nibbing  the  whole  of  his  body  to  promote  the  circu- 
lation etc.,  I  should  certainly  not  have  had  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  performance.  The  minister, 
Raja  Dhyam  Singh,  assured  me  that  he  himself  kept  this 
fakir  four  months  under  the  ground  when  he  was  at  Jum- 
moo  in  the  mountains.  On  the  day  of  his  burial  he  ordered 
his  beard  to  be  shaved,  and  at  his  exhumation  his  chin  was 
smooth  as  on  the  day  of  his  interment,  thus  furnishing  a 
complete  proof  of  the  powers  of  vitality  having  been  sus- 
pende<l  during  that  period.' 
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"The  same  story  is  related  by  two  or  three  other 
writers ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  we  have  it  only  m 
hearsay.  Dr.  Honiberger  himself  did  not  witness  this 
wonderful  scene.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  man  Hari  Das 
had  a  bad  reputation,  and  that  his  rnoral  character  waa 
of  the  worst  description.  ■  There  is  nothing  incredible  in 
the  statement  that  he  threw  himself  into  a  state  which  re- 
sembled death.  That  can  be  done  by  many  men,  Iwth  in  In-, 
dia  and  elsewhere.  Nor  is  it  incredible  that  he  was  buried 
in  the  presence  of  Ranjtt  Singh.  There,  however,  the 
admissions  must  cease.  It  is  perfectly  credible  that  the 
body  was  remove<l  from  the  graver  almost  immediately 
after  the  guard  had  been  set.  Large  numbers  of  these 
devoTees  are  accomplished  jugglers,  but  we  nee<l  not  as- 
sume that  any  real  deception  was  used  in  this  ctise.  A 
very  raJKlcrate  brilic  wotllfl  accomplish  all  that  was  necea- 
lary.  The  story  of  the  barley  being  sown  over  the  ground 
was  probably  a  later  addition  to  the  original  statement 
So  also  with  regard  to  the  interment  lasting  four  months. 
The  statement  was  made  to  Dr.  Honiberger  by  an  officer 
of  Ranjit  Singh;  and  even  if  we  assume  that  this  gentle- 
man intentied  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  no  doubt  creduloua 
to  the  last  degree,  and  perhaps  noticed  that  he  had  a 
sympathetic  hearer  in  the  persftn  of  Dr.  Honiberger. 

"The  weak  point  in  the  whole  stor)',  however,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  a  little  later  an  Eng))iiLpfficer  proposed 
to  Hari  Das  that  he  try  an  experWncnt  by  allowing  him- 
self to  1>e  locked  up  in  a  strona^x,  suspended  from  the 
celling  of  a  room,  so  that  tl^w'hite  ants  could  not  pos- 
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!  libty  reach  the  box,  while  the  officer  in  question  held  the 
key.  To  this  Hari  Das  wou^d  not  for  one  moment  con- 
tent. The  key,  no  matter  what  happened,  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  his  chosen  friends.  Dr.  ^loniberger  states 
that  many  Englishmen  lost  confidence  in  his  pretensions, 
because  of  his  unwillingness  to  have  the  experiment  tried 
with  reasonable  safeguards  to  test  its  reality.    When  we 

'  remember  that  the  whole  occurrence  took  place  tnore  than 
fifty  years  ago,  that  all  India  has  been  searched  over  and 
over  in  vain  for  another  man  who  can  accomplish  the 
lame  wonderiul  feat,  and  that  only  one  case  has  yet  ticen 
located  so  that  even  the  most  rigid  examination  of  the 
alleged  feat  could  ite  made,  one  must  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve so  extraordinary  a  story.  I'rom  the  first  the  Indian 
jugglers  and  the  Indian  devotees  have  been  practically 
one  and  the  same,  and  it  is  from  this  extremely  doubtful 
source  that  Theosophy  has  drawn  most  of  its  wonders  and 
all  its  traditions.  Our  friends  in  America  need  not  trouble 
their  minds  about  people  in  India  having  learned  how  to 
bury  themselves  alive,  and  remain  in  the  grave  four 
months,  forty  days,  or  any  lesser  period.  Thus  far  the 
assertion  that  such  a  wonder  has  actually  occurred  rests 
upon  an  exceedingly  slender  foundation." 

As  already  stated,  I  liave  quftted  all  this  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  Spiritualists  and  the  Theosophists.  We  have 
treated  of  the  main  pillars  on  which  their  theories  rest. 
The  Theosophists  think  Christianity  is  too  old-fashioned 
for  them.  They  must  have  something  newer  and  fresher 
and  more  reliable  to  build  on.  And  their  refuge  is  Hari 
Das.  ~  They  are  welcome  to  hint  I 
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FIFTIETH  CHAPTER. 

A  Rcmarkible  Dtitf. 

I  saw  many  kinds  of  gods  in  Benares,  both  living  and 
dead.  But  there  was  one  that  distinguished  himself  above 
all  the  rest.  He  was  living,  for  I  had  a  talk  with  him. 
He  looked  like  a  human  l>eing  and  was  sitting  stark  naked 
when  I  came  to  him.  For  the  sake  of  decency  he  covered 
himself  with  a  cotton  sheet  and  politely  rose  to  his  feet 
and  remained  standing  while  our  conversation  kistM). 

He  also  had  other  good  attribute.  How  many,  I  do 
not  know  for  a  certainty.  But  he  was  generous,  for  he 
gave  me  ^  book  written  by  one  of  his  disciples,  whom  I 
also  had  the  honor  of  calling  upon.  As  souvenirs  he 
handed  me  a  bouquet,  which  I  still  keep,  ami  his  photo- 
graph; and  when  I  left  him  he  pronounce<i  his  benediiN 
tion  upon  me  free  of  charge.  I  was  of  course  well-bred 
enough  to  ask  him  what  his  charges  were.  I  am  dead 
sure  there  was  nothing  illusory  about  this  seance,  for  when 
I  took  leave  of  him  he  offered  me  his^nd,  which  I  pressed 
with  all  my  might  as  a  hearty  good-by. 

According  to  the  hook  which  he  gave  me  his  name  ii  I 
Shri  Swami  Bhaskaranandaji  SaraswatL  But  Mark  Twain, 

tisn 
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who  visited  him  three  yean  ago,  holds  that  this  is  only 
an  abbreviation.    He  received  a  boolc  by  another  author     ,,, 
who  writes  his  name  thus: 


Sri  io8  Matparamahansaparivrajakacharyaswamibhas-     '^ 
karanaalasaraswati.  -^ 


^f¥^"" 


SHRI  B^AMI  BHASKARANANUAJI SARASWATL  . 

I  win  not  exchange  books  with  Mark ;  for  the  name  In 
mine  is  the  longest  one  that  I  am  able  to  spell.  Further- 
more, mine  is  of  a  later  date,  and  more  complete  in  other 
respects. 

Originally  his  name  was  Pandit  (not  Bandit)  Mati  Ram 
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Ifishra.  I  wish  he  had  kept  this  name,  for  it  is  more 
manageable.  But  it  must  have  been  utterly  useless  (or  his 
purpose  when  he  ceased  to  be  an  ordinary  human  being.  ' 

It  may  be  assumed  that  he  adopted  his  new  name 
^iece-meal  as  he  gradually  rose  from  a  purely  human  con- 
dition to  the  perfection  which  he,  according  to  the  book  I 
received  from  him,  attained  many  years  aga 

He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  1833.  Quite  ad*  . 
vanced  in  years,  yon  see.  His  father  was  a  learned  and 
prominent  Brahmin,  who  sent  his  young  boy  to  a  learned 
master,  under  whose  guidance  he  made  such  progress  that 
in  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  noted  for  his  great  pro- 
ficiency in  Sanskrit.  Then  he  took  up  philosophy  and 
studied  under  several  famous  masters  until  he  soon  ex- 
celled  them  all,  the  fame  of  his  learning  spreading  through- 
out India. 

Pandit  Mati  Ram  Mishra  —  for  this  was  yet  his  name 
—  was  married  when  twelve  years  old.  How  old  his~*«fc 
was,  I  do  not  know.  But  the  book  from  which  I  am  dig- 
ging my  wisdom  tells  me  that  she  was  good-natured,  and 
this,  you  know,  is  the  main  thing  about  a  wife's  character. 
Ag^  cuts  a  smaller  figure.  But  all  men  ought  to  have 
good-natured  wives.  It  is  likely  that  Mrs.  Mishra  was 
not  less  than  six  nor  morf  than  ten  years,  old  when  she 
was  married.  They  had  no  children  during  the  first  six 
years  of  their  married  life,  and  the  son  that  was  bom  in  his 
father's  eighteenth  year  was  —  as  might  be  expected  — 
«  wretched  thing  which  did  not  live  long. 

According   to    the    book    thtft    I    received,    many 
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pliiloiophcn  woKld  have  taken  such  a  death  to  heart 
But  it  did  not  aJk«t  Pandit  Mali  Ram  in  the  least.  Oh, , 
no.  These  philolpphers  have  so  many  (hfferent  ways.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  it  will  never  do  to  compare  them 
with  other  people.  And  Mishra  least  of  all.  No  more  ia 
•aid  about  his  wife.  If  she  was  affected  by  the  losa.  she 
would  have  to  carry  her  sorrow  alone  for  all  he  cared ;  for 
now  he  left  her  and  went  his  way. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  even  at  this  early  period 
commenced  to  figure  on  posing  as  a  god  for  the  many 
million  Hindus  that  now  worship  him  as  such.  It  is  not 
easy  to  tell  what  a  philosopher  at  the  age  of  eighteen  may 
set  before  himself  as  his  goal.  If  a  man  wants  to  reach 
lofty  heights  in  life  he  must  aim  high  while  he  is  young. 
This  is  a  rule  wh'ich  many  hold  to  be  advantageous  to 
common  boys,  and  it  may  be  4hat  philosophers  to  a  still 
greater  extent  have  found  that  they  can  apply  it  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Well,  be  that  as  it  may.  But  Pandit  Matt  Ram  Mislira 
—  we  must  use  this  purely  human  name  no  more  —  left 
his  wife,  who  could  pot  yet  have  been  very  old,  and  started 
on  his  journey  as  a  pilgrim  and  scholar.  He  passed  one 
degree  of  learning  and  holiness  after  the  other,  always 
dropping  a  corresponding  amount  of  human  attributes, 
until  he  was  not  only  known  throughout  India  for  his 
great  proBcicncy  in  Sanskrit  and  philosophy,  but,  was 
looked  upon  as  one  to  whom  the  world  had  become  noth- 
ing, whose  mind  liad  penetrated  the  innermost  secrets  of 
t\^  universe,  who  had  seen  all  things  as  they  are  and  had 
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become  one  with  God.    He  became  a  real  yogi.    And  still 
be  was  only  twenty-two  years  old.  t 

'<^-  Henceforth  no  one  was  allowed  to  mention  a  particle 

Of  his  old  name.     "Now  he  l>ccame  known  to  all  the  world 
as  Shri  Swami  Bhaskamnand  Saraswati." 

Still  he  was  not  quite  perfect.  I  do  not  thtjik  he  be- 
came fully  a  god  until  much  later.  At  any  rate  he  walked 
on  foot  up  and  down  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  for  many 
years,  wearing  out  one  piece  of  clothing  after  another 
without  donning  anything  in  place  of  it,  until  he  had  only 
one  narrow  strip  with  which  to  cover  his^akednessr  Ar- 
riving at  Benares,  he  threw  away  even  this,  presumably 
because  clothing  is  not  a  divine  attribute,  and  since  that  ' 
time  he  has  stayed  in  a  rich  man's  court-yard,  where  he 
devotes  his  time  to  profound  meditation,  sitting  on  a  mat 
the  livelong  day  as  naked  as  when  he  was  bom.  "Blessed 
i*>ij4i  the  gardener  Jagesur,  who  serves  the  Swamiji  with  the  "^i 
^'iraamest  devotion  of  a  Hindu  disciple,"  it  is  written.  '^ 

It  was  this  Jagesur  who  upon  his  master's  order  picked 
the  flowers  that  I  received. 

Gaya  Prasad  is  *he  disciiilB  who  has  written  the  book  -^m 
to  which  I  have  referred.  He  is  a  "banker,  contractor  '^ 
etc.  etc.,  Cawnpore,"  has  a  good  education  and  speaks 
,  English  fluently.  He  was  in  Benares  during  the  pilgrims' 
festival  and  came  to  pay  his  master  a  visit  just  as  the  old 
man  and  myself  were  conversing.  But  the,  audience  was 
not  long  on  the  part  of  Gaya  Prasad.  Having  introduced 
him  to  me  and  pertnitted  us  to  exchange  a  few  wonis  in 
^  English,  His  Marvelousness  reached  out  his  left  foot  and 
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pointed  to  it,  and  the  latest  arrival,  Gaya  Prasad,  banker, 
contractor  etc.,  solemnly  bowed  his  whole  figure  to  the 
ground  and  kissed  the  extended  big  toe  which,  with  due 
resMKt  for  its  owner,  did  not  look  very^  much  divine. 
Thefleupon  the  man  was  shown  the  door. 

I  had,  to  write  my  name  and  address  iil  a  big  book 
while  His  Highness  was  holding  it.  He  was  anxiotis  to 
know  my  own  occupation  and  still  more  so  to  know  what 
tny  father  was.  I  told  him  that  my  father  was  a  farmer. 
But  that  word  was  too  hard  for  him.  He  and  the  inter- 
preter discussed  its  meaning  for  some  time,  finally  agree- 
ing that  it  meant  zemindar,  that  is,  baron,  and  I  let  the 
matter  rest  there.  For  I  could  not  help  that  my  father 
was  not  a  baron,  nor  do  I  think  himself  was  to  blame.  .  The 
old  man  hunted  up  the  signature  of  George  Vanderbilt  to 
•how  what  American  dignitaries  had  visited  him.  He  had 
been  visited  by  several  missionaries.  But  Vanderbilt,  the 
man  of  the  world,  was  far  more  highly  esteemed  by  this 
deity  than  were  any  of  them. 

All  things  considered,  he  was  a  pleasant  old  man,  and 
I  would  have  attempted  a  lengthy  conversation  with  him 
if  I  had  had  a  better  interpreter.  But  as  soon  as  I  ventured 
beyond  trivial  every-day  matters  the  translation  came  too 
much  staccato,  and  I  had  to  give  it  up.  * 

The  conduct  of  this  man  plainly  indicated  that  he  was 
an  intelligent  and  educated  pirson,  and  I  received  the 
impression  that  he  must  surely  be  an  honest  yogi. 

He  is  certainly  a  man  of  Vast  experience,  and  if  all 
his  efforts  from  his  eariy  youth  have  been  actuated  not 
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by  arabitioii  pure  and  simple  but  by  a  Mncere  learch  for    ') 
truth,  he  deserves  our  respect-    The  old  Sanskrit  was  the 
only  revelation  upon  which  he  relied.    Along  this  line  he 
forced  his  way  as  far  as  he  could  go. 

6ut  if  the  life  which  this  old  nun  is  leading  after  half 
a  century  of  self-denial  is  the  greatest  thing  to  which  the 
much-vaunted  Brahmin  philosophy  carries  its  devoteesi 
then  I  cannot  but  pity  him.     He  now  enjoys  tlve  happiness 
of  having  millions  worship  him.     But  soon  he  too  goes  the  |( 
way  of  all  flesh  without  leaving  anything  of  everlastmg 
benefit  to  the  people  among  whom  he  has  lived. 
Jj?,         How  different  if  the  way  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  Bible  I 
^V'   That  too  is  one  of  renunciation  and  self-denial,  it  is  the 
Sjs':    way  of  the  cross.     But  it  is  a  way  of  love,  a  way  of  self- 
pf     sacrifice,  work  and  strife  which  ends  in  rest  everlasting.   . 
W^ '  The  Christian's  life  is  love,  which  impels  us  to  work,  not      ' 
S^i;.'  for  a  reward  in  this  worid  or  the  other,  but  in  order  to 
i^i^    serve  others.    This  love  pervades  and  rules  Christian  so-     * 
^     dety,  where  it  is  really  Christian.    This  love  is  thp  gospel 
J.-..-  of  Christ.    This  love  is  one  with  Cod.    Such  love  ncvor 
So,  dies.  ' -'     ■■'"'■  ■^-^■ 

^: ;  This  was  not  known  to  our  man  in-  Benares.  In  him 
^^, '  there  was  nothing  but  dry  learning  and  useless  mortifica- 
^^  tion  of  his  own  flesh.  He  had  nothing  but  his  philosophy 
^?\'  to  live  for,  and  his  fellownmen  would  have  to  ihift  for 
ps'.  themselves  as  best  fliey  could.  The  Brahmin  philosophy 
fe\»';  knows  nothing  about  living  for  others.  And  there  you 
^u '  flijd  the  antagonism  between  Christianity  and  Brabminism, 
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Hm  Monkey  Temple.— The  WeU  of  KiH>wle<lce.-^AnimiU  Woo  '.^ 
•hip.— TriAnuigntioo  of  The  Soul.  fi 

Near  the  abode  of  Swami  Bhaskaranand  is  the  Durga '  ;^V 
temple,  or  the  temple  of  monkeys,  as  the  Europeans  call.,  '.'-h 
it.    And  it  deserves  its  name.  '-.'-Hj 

The  priest  had  just  finished  sacrificing  a  goat,  the  r*-.  f  yJ 
mains  of  which  were  carried  away.  This  sight  fillefl  tut  .^i 
with  great  wonderment^  ^^3 

"Tim  is  not  a  Hindu  temple,"  I  said  to  my  guide.         .'  ' 

"Yes,  yes,  Hindu  temple,  master."  .j 

"Bat  a  goat  has  been  killAf  here  today." 

"Yes,  yes,  sacrificed  goat,  master.  God  wants  goat  l 
fometimes." 

'  "If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  I  said,  "the  Hindu  gods  have     •/ 
prohibited  the  killing  of  animals."  '  ,^ 

"Yes,  killing  animals.  Priest  kill  animals.  Good  meal  '  ,'T 
for  god."  .-'ti 

"Oh,  bosh  I    You  don't  understand  I"  '     ;    '"'/K^ 

"Me  no  good  interpreter,"  said  the  priest  ^  % 

'     Well,  how  interesting  to  find  a  Hindu  prkst  who  couM  -.M 
•peak  EnglishI       , 
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"Why  have  you  killed  that  goat?"  ^    '         • 

"Sacrificed  it,  tir.  Durga  only  Hindu  temple  animala 
•acrificwl." 

"Was  it  your  Mrvanti  that  carried  away  the  cafcaM?" 

"Worshiperi.  sir." 

"What  are  they  going  to  do  with  the  meat?" 

"Low-carte  Hindu  eat  it." 

"What  are  you  doing  with  all  these  monkeys?" 

"Gods,  sir." 

"You  hypocrite  I  You  don't  believe  that!"  fell  from 
my  lips.     But  the  priest  treated  this  as  a  joke  and  laughed. 

"God  lives  in  them,"  he,contiiuied.  "People  worship 
monkeys  as  if  God." 

"Oh,  yes;  but  you  don't  believe  that  yourself?" 

"Yes,  sir.     Will  you  come  in?" 

I  bowed  and  was  about  to  enter  the  temple  proper. 

"Shoes  oflF,  or  opt  rupee."         • 

"Neither,"  said  I. 

"Here  is  my  brother.     He  is  a  strong  giant." 

"What?  Does  he  want  to  fight?  I  am  not  so  big  as 
he ;  but  be  not  so  sure  as  to  ;Hrho  will  be  beaten.  He  may 
be  sure  that  he  cannot  stare  me." 

A  small  religious  book  protruded  from  my  coat-pocket. 
This  he  pulled  out  and  asked  me  if  he  could  have  it. 

"Can  you  read  English?" 

"A  little,"  he  answered. 

But  besides  a  number  of  pilgrims  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  except  a  few  ugly  id6ls,  the  monkeys  and  their 
dung,  and  I  soon  finished  the  place. 
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In  a  court-yard  outaide  of  Biiheshwar,  or  the  i[olden 
temple,  I  saw  the  "well  of  knowledge." 

To  this  welt  the  pilgrims  came  in  a  iteady  ttreun. 
Each  of  them  bought  a  cup  of  stinking  water  (rom  a  priest, 
luid  they  drank  it  apparently  with  great  pleasure. 

A  seven-foot  ox  was  standing  on  one  side  of  the  well. 
He  was  made  of  stone.  A  sleek,  (at  cow  walked  about 
wherever  she  pleased,  and  she  received  greater  attention 
than  the  priest.  No  one  passed  her  wilhout  caressing  her, 
and  when  this  was  done  they  rubbed  their  faces  and  breast* 
with  their  hands  as  though  that  would  imbue  them  the 
more  thoroughly  with  the  holiness  of  the  animal.  Several 
stepped  reverently  up  behind  the  cow,  solemnly  raised  her 
tail  to  their  mouths  and  kissed  it. 

What  the  pilgrims  did  with  the  dung  of  this  cow,  I 
will  not  describe.  Bi{t  it  seemed  to  be  a  precious  sub- 
stance. 

The  Hindus  are  kind  to  aniriials.  They  are  careful 
not  to  injure  the  smallest  creeping  thing.  An  American 
business  man  in  Qombay  tokl  me  that  one  of  his  book- 
keepers, an  educated  Hindu,  would  be  out  of  sorts  the 
whole  day  if  he  had  lieen  careless  enough  to  step  on  an 
ant  while  on  bis  way  to  the  office  in  the  momipg. 

Sick  and  decrepit  animals  are  cared  for  with  great  sol- 
icitude. In  Boinbay  the  Hindus  have  a  hospital  where 
such  invalids  are  nursed  free  of  charge.  Even  old  and 
helpless  bedbugs  have  a  compartment,  and  great  blessings 
are  supposed  to  be  bestowed  upon  him  who  permits  these 
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well  known  cv^ture*  to  tap  hi*  veins  for  •  shorter  or 
longer  period  of  time. 

It  often  happens  that  even  larger  animals  become  quite 
offensive,  knowing  fuU  well  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
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from  man.  The  monkeys,  for  instance,  these  vittainotit 
shysters,  chuck  full  of  thievishness  and  up  to  all  sorts  of 
pranks  as  they  are,  may  behave  just  as  they  see  fit.  Some- 
times they  will  come  in  crowds  from  the  woods  and  begin 
to  pull  the  roofs  off  the  houses.  Being  gods,  however, 
they  must  not  be  interfered  with. 
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The  tcrpcnt,  known  for  hit  cunning,  including  the 
poisomMu  cobra,  ii  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Hindus.  It 
ii  even  t<x>ked  upon  ai  a  good  cuitom  to  prepare  a  sep- 
arate place  in  the  garden  (or  the  accommodation  of  the 
■nakei. 

^t  the  cow  is  superior  to  all  other  animals  in  holiness. 
It  constitutes  a  kind  of  unity  of  'numerous  gods.  Every 
part,  every  memtier,  every  hair  is  a  god.  A  man  is  said 
to  have  committed  suicide  to  atone  for  the  great  tin  which 
he  committed  while  drinking  unstrained  milk,  thereby 
swallowing  a  cow's  hair,  in  which  of  course  a  god  resided. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  people  who  are 
•o  cruel  in  the  treatment  of  their  women,  for  instance,  can 
devote  themselves  to  such  worship  of  even  the  raoit  mali- 
cious and  repulsive  of  animals.  But  the  Hindu  sees  the 
matter  in  an  entirely  different  light. 

Educated  people  surely  do  not  beliere  that  these  ani- 
mals are  gods.  But  they  all  believe  in  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  a  human  soul 
muiit  pa.u  through  almut  eight  and  one-half  million  crea- 
tures before  it  reaches  its  final  goal.  When  a  person's 
hther  or  mother  dies  no  one  knows  where  his  or  her  soul 
goes.  But  it  is  assumed  as  a  probability  that  it  entered 
some  animal  which  came  into  the  world  at  the  moment 
of  death.  Hence  no  one  is  safe  in  hurting  living  things. 
By  stepping  on  an  ant  Or  mutilating  a  mosquito  a  person 
may  make  life  painful  to  his  deceased  father,  grand-father 
or  some  more  remote  ancestor. 

It  is  of  course  this  theory  which  gradually  has  induced 
the  great  mass  of  the  common  people  to  worship  animal*.  ■ 
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Leaving  B«narc«  with  it*  fourteen  hundred  Hindu  tem- 
ples and  twenty  thouiaftd  prietli,  we  shall  give  a  brief 
account  of  ca»te,  the  lum  total  of  Hinduism,  which  op> 
presses  the  whole  people  like  a  night-mare,  dwarfing  its 
.  development  in  every  rc:pect. 

vin  his  divine  worship  the  Hindu  is  lihcral  in  a  certain 
Mnse.  Tlutt  is  to  say,  he  permits  every  otte  to  enjoy  his 
own  faith  and  worship  whatever  god  strikes  his  fancy.  No 
Ccommon  religious  system  is  known  to  Hinduism.  Thtre 
•re  nnmerotM  schools  which  adhere  to  wjfdely  different 
qrstems,  and  ther^  is  a  multitude  of  sects.  But  they  all 
recognize  each  9lin«r  as  good  Hinduiuu  long  as  the  law 
of  caste  is  niaim^ined.  If  this  is  violated  there  is  an  end 
to  Hindu  tolerance. 

Originally  there  were  only  four  castes,  namely,  the 
Brahmins,  or  priests,  the  warriors,  the  merchants  and  the 
Sudras,  or  servants.  Subsequently  a  new  caste  has  been 
instituted  for  each  profession. 

The  priests  constitute  the  highest,  the  servants  the 
lowest  caste.  To  try  to  obtain  a  social  position  not  occu- 
pied by  one's  father  is  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of  ah 
ains,  God  having  once  for  all  put  up  the  partition  walls 
between  the  castes.  To  attempt  to  rise  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion involves  brazen  impudence,  and  a  person  occupying  a 
higher  position  is  polluted  by  coming  in  the  slightest  con- 
tact with  a  member  of  a  lower  caste. 
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According  to  Manu  the  earth  and  the  whole  unircrM 
■re  the  property  of  the  Brahmin*,  God  having  appointed  m 
them  lord!  of  alt  creation.  Only  a  Brahmin  eat*  hit  own  r''^^ 
bread,  weari  hit  own  clothe*  and  give*  almi  from  hit  own  ',■,  > 
belonging*.  It  i«  only  through  the  mercy  and  generoiity  <  - ; 
of  the  Brahmim  that  other  people  have  the  wherewith^  '^ 
to  iusuin  life.  "i^i 

What  re<|uires  capital  punishment  in  the  case  of  com*  '■ 
mon  people,  the  priest  can  atone  for  by  having  his  head 
ahavcd.     If  he  kills  a  Mrvant  or  a  working  man  he  shall 
auffer  the  punishment  prewribed  for  the  killing  of  a  cat,  • 
toad,  A  dog,  an  owl  or  a  cow.  * 

God  has  ordained  that  the  Sudras  shall  serve  the  highcf 
castes  without  grumbling.  A  Brahmin  can  compel  a 
Sudra  to  work  for  him  whether  he  has  bought  him  or  not ; 
ior  the  Sndras  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  being  the 
■laves  of  the  Brahmins.  Even  if  a  master  libemtes  hit 
•lave  the  latter  is  still  under  obligations  to  serve  others; 
for  he  was  bom  to  be  a  slave,  and  who  can  exempt  him 
from  a  service  into  which  he  was  bom? 

A  Sudra  must  not  acquire  property,  because  it  would 
injure  the  Brahmins.  If  he  has  been  able  to  save  tome- 
thing  the  Brahmin  may  take  it  away  from  him  without 
any  ado  at  ah. 

A  servant's  hire  shall  be  offal  from  the  table,  old 
clothes,  spoiled  grain  and  second-hand  furniture. 

If  a  Sudra  speaks  discourteously  to  a  member  of  a 
higher  caste  hit  tongue  ought  to  be  ctit  out,  for  he  is  of 
the  basest  origin.  / 


CASTE  J7I 

If  Im  mcntioni  tbcir  name  or  caite  ditretpcctfully  • 
In-lnch  red-hot  iron  shall  be  driven  into  hi*  mouth,  and 
if  he  arrogantly  proposes  to  instruct  a  priest  about  his  du- 
ties the  king  shall  hava  boiling  oil  poured  into  his  mouth 
and  ears. 

If «  man  of  the  lowMt  origin  injures  a  man  of  tha 
noblest  birth  by  one  of  nis  members,  said  member  shall 
be  lopped  off.  If  he  nUwyyp  '■'■kI  or  his  cane  against 
him  hin  hand  shall  be  cut'ofiF,  and  if  he  kicks  him  his  fool 
shall  be  severed  from  the  body. 

<%t  who  ventures  to  sit  down  by  the  side  of  a  man 
of  superior  birth  shall  be  banished  after  his  thigh  has  been 
branded;  or  the  king  may  have  his  posteriors  slashed  off; 
H  he  spits  upon  him  the  king  shall  have  his  lips  clipped 
off;  but  if  he  grabs  him  by  the  hair  the  king  shall  Imme- 
diately have  both  of  hie  hands  cut  off. 

Members  of  certain  castes  have  abodes  assigned  to 
them  outside  of  the  city.  They  are  prohibited  from  own- 
ing anything  but  d6gs  and  donkeys.  They  must  use  no 
clothes  but  those  worn  by  members  of  other  families  and 
thrown  out  after  their  death.  No  one  is  allowed  to  give 
them  fo<&  except  on  broken  plateau  y 

No  Sudra  shall  receive  any  information  whatever,  and 
no  remains  of  offerings  shall  be  given  to  him.  Whoever 
TCntures  to  tell  him  about  laws  and  rights  or  performs 
sacrifices  for  him  shall  sink  together  with  him  down  into 
dvkcat  hell. 

This  is  what  the  code  of  Manu  teaches,  and  every 
Hindu  win  submit  to  it  without  reserve. 


W' 
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A  pcrton  belonging  to  t  tow  cBtle  i*  doomed  to  grow 
up  In  if^orancc.  The  only  thing  that  he  it  permitted  to 
learn  ii  his  lather'a  prnfeitiop,  but  he  nuift  not  think  of 
improving  hit  cuiuliliun  ami  he  mutt  be  careful  not  to 
code  in  contact  with  Ihote  bekiw  him. 

There  are  many  Himlui  who  chafe  under  the  opprea- 
tion  of  catte  and  leitify  againit  it.  Stilt  they  are  txHind 
to  it  For  them  to  trantgrew  the  catte  lawt  would  retutt 
Id  excommunicatinn,  and  it  it  difficult  for  a  Eurofiean 
.who  luu  net  lieen  (n  India  to  conceive  what  thii  inipliea. 
Sif  Monier  Williami  give*  an  example: 

"A  cloth  merchant  at  Ahmedaltad  wai  proved  to  liave 
committed  a  heinous  caste  crime.  He  liad  marrie«l  a 
(ridow  of  bit  own  catte,  and  to  marry  a  widow  it,  in  the 
•jrca  of  a  Hindu,  a  most  awful  olTence.  A  woman  oitce 
iMrried  bclongt  to  one  husband  for  time  and  eternity. 
Forthwith  he  was  sentenced  to  complete  excommunica- 
tion. No  one,  either  of  hit  Awn  or  any  other  catte,  was 
to  be  allowed  to  associate  with  him ;  no  one  was  to  cat 
with  him ;  no  one  was  to  have  any  trade  dealings  with  him ; 
no  one  wat  to  marry  any  of  hit  children ;  no  temple  was 
to  receive  him  at  a  worshiper;  and-M  he  died.no  one  wai 
to  carry  his  IXKly  to  the  burning-ground.  On  the  mom- 
-iag  after  the  sentence  was  passed  he  went  to  the  bazaar 
M  usual,  but  not  a  person  would  buy  from  him  or  sell  to 
him;  he  could  get  no  home  to  live  in;  and  none  of  hh 
debtors  would  pay  hiqi  their  debts.  It  was  impossible  to 
me  them,  as  no  one  would  give  evidence.  He  waa  a 
rained  man,  and  had  to  leave  the  country." 
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A  man  who  nfuaw  to  fiv«  hit  daughter  aw^  in  niar- 
ria(«  before  »hc  U  ten  year*  old  it  hinuell  exn.iurouiii- 
cated.  He  may  ice  the  non«eniicalneM  of  worihlpinK 
abominalilc  idoli  and  dccKne  tu  |>erform  the  preicribcd 
ofTerinKi  and  ceremuniet,  and  out  of  hit  caate  he  i*  driven. 
And  no  mercy  mutt  be  thbwn  to  one  that  haa  been  excom- 
municated. 

It  it  a  tin  to  perform  actt  of  merc^  tor  the  benefit  of 

0.'     low-catte  intAviihialt.     And  ttrangen  can  receive  no  aid 

k\     in  licknctt  and  dittreu  unleu  they  prove  that  their  (ami|y 

^^'J    conncctioni  arc  of  a  high  order.     Diihop  Heber  WHtea: 

rk  "A  traveler  falli  down  ticic  in  the  ttrccts  of  a  villag* 

:;;  >*    (I  am  mentioning  a  fact  which  ha|>t)cned  ten  dayi  ago), 

f;'^     nobody  knows  what  caste  he  it  of,  therefore  nobody  goet 

near  him,  lett  they  thouli]  become  polluted.     He  waitc* 

•^  to  death  before  the  eyet  of  the  whole  community,  unlcaa 

the  jackalt  take  courage  from  his  helpleu  itate  to  finiah 

■■' '    liim  a  liltlt  looner,  anji,  |)erlupt,  at  happened  in  the  cate 

to  which  I  alludetl,  the  children  are  allowed  to  pelt  him 

'^      with  itonet  and  mud."  > 

v,>  And  Rev.  J  Vaughan  saya: 

"Outtide  their  own  carte  the  weal  or  woe  of  their  fel- 
lowt  affect  them  in  no  degree  whatever.  We  have  again 
and  again  witnetted  along  the  pilgrim  rontei  harrowing 
iy  1  Uluitrations  of  this  tad  truth.  We  have  teen  poor  crca- 
\:^-.  turea,  tmitten  with  disease,  lying  on  the  roadiide  patted 
fc  by  hundredt  of  their  co-religionistt  with  no  more  con- 
fp<  cem  than  if  they  were  dying  dogs ;  we  have  teen  the  poor 
[r,r.   parched  tufTerert  with  folded  hands  and  pleading  voice 
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crave  •  drop  of  wmter  to  moittcn  thdr  lipt,  but  all  In  vain. 
Hnndrvdi  thui  periih,  untendcd,  unptttcd.  unaided;  per- 
bapa  even  before  death  doei  ill  work,  the  vwlturei  and 
Jackal*  begin  thein,  and  thui  linct  of  whitened  bonet  and 
blackened  tkulli  border  the  roadi  leading  to  the  lacred 
thrinci.  And  whence  thi«  wonc  than  brutal  calkiutncai? 
What  hai  dried  up  the  ipringi  of  human  lympathy?  It 
is  caate."  " 

Wc  dm  caiily  understand  why  the  priettt  have  Intro- 

'  4/ueti  the  doctrine  of  caate*  and  made  it  a  religion  for  the 

pMple    But  the  fact  that  they  tuccecded  *o  nurveloutly 

Wtll  in  making  vait  multitude*  of  people  ab*orb  it  into 

;    their  very  blood  as  it  were,  enjoy  it,  obterve  the  caate 
*  Iswi  and  take  pain*  to  have  them  perpetuated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  minutest  detail*,  this  fact  only  prm^  what  a 

'.  Itrrible  power  an  ambitiou*  and  corrupt  priesthMM  may 
wield  over  an  ignorant  and  credulous  people. 

Caste  is  an  ingeniou*  contrivance,  and  on  the  part  of 

',    the  Brahmin*  it  has  been  observed  with  prudence  and  firm- 

'  Bcia,  until  it  now  stands  as  a  mighty  bulwark,  apparently 
defying  all  attempts  to  bring  relief  to  the  deluded  people. 
The  people  are  satisfie<l  with  their  condition.  The 
common  man  has  been  oppressed  by  the  higher  caste* 
from  ti^e  immemorial.  He  has  been  kept  in  ignorance 
and  degradation,  has  been  forced  to  perform  hard  work 

',  (or  the  merest  pittance.     He  has  been  brought  up  to  see 

'   himself  in  the  same  light  as  the  other  castes  see  him.    He 
kwks  upon  himself  as  a  sdon  of  a  polluted,  base,  wicked. 

''■■:  dcapieable  race  which  is  not  worthy  of  approaching  • 
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Bnhmifi,  of  pcriomiing  •  rcHKioui  rite  except  throuich 
the  rocdialion  of  ■  priett,  of  receiving  the  Icwt  initmction 
or  of  occupying  any  poiiiion  but  that  of  the  ilave.  He 
hu  become  dull  ami  stupid. 

But  the  power  of  the  prieeti  ii  not  the  only  thing  that 
is  liMcd  on  this  institution.  It  may  be  said  with  equal 
truihfulneM  that  caite  is  the  safest  support  of  the  Knglisli 
rule. 

We  wilt  let  Sir  Monier  Williams  speak.     He  is  an  Eng- 
lishman himself  and  knows  what  he  is  speaking  aUiut. 
He  writes  nbout  caste:     "Its  action  tends  to  arrest  pro- 
gress, to  paralyze  energy,  to  crush  manly  independence, 
to  stifle  healthy  public  opinion,  to  make  nationality,  patri- 
'',  Otiam  and  true  liberty  almost  impossible  . . .  And  certainly 
'''•  the  antagonism  of  these  caste  associati0KOVf^el|)«d  us 
to  govern  the  country  by  making  political  combinations 
,  hnpracticable." 

That  there  are  Englishmen  who  for  political  reasons 
•  Ibwl  it  worthy  of  their  country  to  support  this  diabolical 
institution,  is  |>roved  by  the  folk>wlng  utterance  made  by 
^   Sir  Lepel  Griffin  in  The  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review : 

"If  England  continue  to  rule  with  justice,  moderation 
,''  and  impartiality,  with  clean  hands  and  an  honest  and  eager 
!  <icsire  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  people,  there  is  no  fear 
■  4hat  the  flindu.n  will  ever  turn  against  Iier.  And  the  ex- 
planation of  this  security  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
caste,  which,  by  depriving  the  people  of  ambition,  has  left 
,  each  man  content  with  his  position  in  life. 

"Last  year,  Mr.  Lowell,  the  late  American  minister. 
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told  us  that  one  oi  the  vlvaniaget  o(  dcmocncy  ww  that 
k  ctubles  a  man  to  'climb  irom  the  roal-pit  to  the  highcat 
poaition  for  which  he  it  fitted.'  But  in  India,  fortu- 
nately for  lociety  and  the  Kov«mmcflt,  the  collier  would 
have  no  inclination  to  climb  at  all.  Every  occupation, 
aven  thieving,  is  hereditary;  and  tiie  rules  of  caste  ordi- 
narily compel  a  man  lo  follow  the  occupation  of  his  fore- 
father, except  where  English  influence  and  education  have 
displaced  the  conservative  tradition  in  favor  of  a  more 
democratic  view  of  the  rights  of  humanity.  But  the  Eng- 
lish embroidery  is  only  upon  the  hem  of  ihr  mysterious 
garment  of  Indian  lite,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  unaffecte<l  by  the  struggles  "f  the  young  men  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  offices  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government.  Kvcn  with  these,  the  spirit 
of  caste  is  still  strong,  and  a  wise  policy  woul<l  encourage 
and  not  stifle  it." 

But  as  a  civilized  nation  England  should,  from  a  higher 
point  of  view,  not  practice  thi-i  prudential  poliey.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  KnglantI  will  make  her^elf  both  super- 
fluous and  impossible  in  India  by  aliolishing  caste.  If  this 
yoke  is  removed  India  will  l>e  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  the  world  and  will  briKik  no  political  supremacy. 
For  this  reason  it  is  to  be  feared  that  very  little  will  be 
done  through  the  (wlicy  of  England  to  elevate  these  deeply 
degraded  races.  , 

But  the  missionary  work,  which  is  eagerly  carried  on 
or  powerfully  sup|>orted  by  Christian  Englishmen,  has  for 
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iti  aim  nothing  leu  than  the  complete  aboliihtnent  of  thii, 
Ff  '  the  chief  lupport  of  Bnf(lancl'R  prudential  policy.     It  wilt 
Ui: '  damage  the  English  (peculators  and  politicians,  hut  it  wilt 
^1, '  be  an  ineitimaMe  blessing  to  the  millions  of  India. 
t*  The  gospel  of  OirisI  is  the  only  power  that  can  raise 

^^'     the  masses  and  crush  the  wiclce<l  dominion  of  the  Brah- 
••  .     Ihins  ovpr  the  mimis  of  the  people.     But  if  the  gospel  Is 
}.,      permitted  to  do  its  work  in  Imlia  the  English  rule  will 
•lao  be  a  thing  of  the  |)ast  in  that  part  of  ihc  world,  and 
the  mission  of  England  among  the  races  of  this  vreat  em- 
pire will  Ix  finished. 


FIFTY-THIRD  CHAITER 

Tq  Aami.— TIm  ScMdk— A  PeoaloMd  Judge— The  Ctofn  ■ml 
Tlw  Brahmaputra.— Aa  IrkionM  Rkl«-— Tkinkini  o<  Br«>i).-I*  iba 
Chriniaa  Colony.- Th*  Mcdktl  Art.— Thra*  Livn  BKriKccd.— On  |ta 
TuPUnUiuiu.  -  A  Pboto(nph«r.— Th*  Soil.— Rain.- Famtae. 

From  Ueniires  wc  proceed  to  Calcutta. 

At  Rampur  Hat  Mr.  BoerrcMn  met  me  to  accompany 
me  to  Auam,  where  he  and  Mr.  Skrefsrud  have  estalilished 
a  colony  for  Christian  SanthaU.  Mr.  Skrefsrud,  who  was 
on  his  way  home  from  Calcutta,  also  met  me  at  this  place 
and  had  a  good  breakfast  ready  for  me. 

I  was  delightc<l  to  meet  my  old  friends  again,  and 
I  fairly  rejoiced  liecause  I  was  to  continue  my  journey  in 
company  with  the  venerable  Boerresen. 

At  Calcutta  we  called  on  a  merchant  from  Dundee,  an 
old  friend  of  the  Santhal  mission,  with  whom  I  became 
acquainted  at  Cbenezer,  while  he  was  spending  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  at  that  place.  Now  he  had  left  his  winter 
quarters  and  gone  home  to  Scotland,  and  his  brothel^as 
managing  his  business.  This  gentleman  entertained  us 
•nd  cared  for  us  in  fine  fashion. 

I  like  the  Scotch.  The  Scotchman  has  a  cheerfulneai 
about  him  which  I  fail  to  find  in  the  Englishman.  Do  not 
iJtoJ 
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call  a  Scotchman  an  Englishman.  He  is  a  Briton,  but  no 
Englishman.  The  Scotchman  is  usually  straight-forward, 
and  in  his  home  there  is  a  spiritual  atmosphere  that  per- 
mits you  to  breathe  freely.  In  him  you  find  nothing  of 
that  distinguished  stupidity  and  dense  self-sufficiency 
which  the  Englishman  finds  it  so  hard  to  conceal  in  his 
dealings  with  foreigners. 

Having  taken  a  good  long  rest,  and  having  procured 
the  necessary  provisions,  which  Mr.  Boerresen  always 
tended  to,  we  took  the  train  to  Gualondo,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra. 

We  arrived  there  before  daybreak  in  the  morning.  We 
had  to  feel  our  way  through  the  dark  to  the  river  and 
embark  in  a  good-sized  steamer,  which  was  to  take  us  to 
Dbubri,  in  Assam. 

Mr.  Boerresen,  who  had  become  six  years  older  than 
when  he  last  visited  this  place,  complained  of  the  dilap- 
idated condition  of  the  road,  and  he  thought  he  would 
never  have  reached  the  steamer  alive  if  he  had  been  atone. 
Twenty  years  earlier  the  road  had  been  in  a  far  better  con- 
dition. But  I  have  a  notion  that  Mr.  Boerresen  himself, 
without  knowing  it,  has  become  so  much  feebler.  He 
lias  grown  old  in  service,  and  the  years  begin  to  tell  on 
him.  In  his  old  age  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  make 
such  long  journeys. 

The  voyage  up  the  river  to  Duhbri  took  us  about 
thirty-six  hours. 

On  board  the  steamer  we  met  a  pensioned  judge  and  a 
tea  planter. 
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The  judge  I  had  learnt  to  know  on  my  voyage  from 
>^'  Marseilles,  France,  to  Mokame,  India.     He  w^  one  of 
is.t.  tiiose  affable  Englishmen  who  take  pride  In  being  con- 
f:"    descending  and  who  gladly  salute  a  plain  man  by  a  hearty, 
comrade-like  hand-shake.     On  our  voyage  out  he  was  a 
iirst-class  passenger,  but  he  often  came  over  to  us  to  at- 
tend our  common  prayer  meetings.     He  occasionally  took 
part  in  the  conveniation ;  but  when  his  rationalistic  views 
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failed  to  meet  with  approval  he  would  become  angry,  take 
his  Bible  and  leave  us. 

Now  he  was  on  his  way  to  Assam  to  inspect  a  tea 
garden  which  had  belonged  to  a  relative  of  his,  whose 
children  he  was  serving  as  guardian.  He  had  heard  oi  the 
Christian  Santhal  colony  in  Assam,  and  a  week  previously 
had  written  to  Mr.  Boerresen  for  detailed  information  as 
to  the  advantages  of  founding  such  a  colony.  Mr.  Boer- 
resen answered  by  proposing  that  they  make  a  trip  to  that 
country  together  and  make  a  personal  inspection. 
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^'  '  As  loon  u  we  met,  the  judge  began  to  ask  questioiu  M 
about  the  colony.  He  hid  been  questioning  himself  'fi 
whether  it  would  be  profitable  to  import  Santhats,  who  'h 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  laborers  in  India,  and  M 
to  establish  a  colony  at  the  tea  plantation,  which  had  been  .^ 
confided  to  his  supervision.  He  preferred  Christian  San-  M 
thah.  I 

"I  advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  Giristian  f3 
colony,"  Mr.  Boerresen  answered.  "Pagans  are  good  :^ 
enough  for  your  use."  ^ 

The  judge  was  struck  with  amazement.  J 

"Have  you  not  a  tea  plantation  of  your  own?"  he  asked^^^.J; 

"We  have.  But  this  is  due  to  the  wickedness  of  a'^^'.i 
manager  of  a  plantation.  We  had  never  thought  of  raising  '}^ 
tea.  We  were  looking  around  for  a  place  where  the  San-  ,  y 
thals  could  emigrate  from  their  o^er-populated  country 
and  till  the  soil.  We  negotiated  with  the  government  and 
had  a  tract  of  land  in  Assam  reserved  for  us.  But  no 
sooner  .was  our  colony  started  than  a  tea  plantation  was 
opened  close  by.  The  owners  of  this  plantation  thought 
they  had  a  chance  to  obtain  good  laborers.  We  were 
alarmed,  knowing  how  most  of  the  plantations  are  man- 
aged. Our  fears  soon  proved  to  have  been  well  founded. 
By  means  of  promises  of  good  wages  the  young  people  of 
our  colony  were  induced  to  work  on  the  plantation,  and 
soon  we  were  in  the  toils  of  a  series  of  excesses  which  gave 
us  great  worry  and  grief.  We  appealed  to  the  manager 
of  the  plantation,  entreating  him,  who  himself  claimed  to 
be  a  Christian,  to  work  more  closely  in  harmony  with  our 
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miasion.  But  he  answered  that  he  waa  there  to  do  busi- 
ness, not  to  cater  to  the  demands  of  missionaries.  At 
last  the  wickedness  was  carried  so  far  that  we  realized  the 
necessity  of  either  moving  away  entirely  or  obtaiifitig  con- 
trol of  the  plantation.  Through  the  aid  of  a  friend  in 
London  we  negotiated  with  the  owners  of  the  plantation 
tnd  finally  bought  it  with  money  received  from  friends 
in  Denmark.  Since  that  time  we  have  been  permitted  to 
Uve  in  peace.  We  are  now  running  the  tea  plantation  at 
■  branch  of  our  missionary  work.  But  we  do  not  use  the 
people  of  the  colony  on  the  plantation.  We  do  not  want 
them.  They  ought  to  till  the  ground.  Tliat  is  more  to 
depend  upon  in  the  future.  We  engage  idle  people,  mostly 
pagans,  to  work  for  us,  and  we  keep  native  preachers  and 
teachers  among  them.  In  this  way  the  tea  plantation  has 
become  a  blessing  to  many." 

The  judge  had  heard  enough.    He  said  no  more  about ' 
accompanying  us,  but  continued  to  discuss  the  question 
with  the  other  tea  planter. 

Immense  masses  of  water  unite  at  Guslondo  and  flow 
on  to  the  sea  through  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Can'  . 
ges.  And  the  traffic  on  these  rivers  is  enormous.  Steam- 
ship navigation  is  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  by  the 
loose  sand  which  is  constantly  shifted  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  before  any  one  is  aware  of  it  a  huge  bank  may 
have  been  piled  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river-tourse.  On 
account  of  this  the  leadline  must  be  kept  plying  incessantly. 
The  Brahmaputra  is  utterly  unmanageable  in  this  respect 
It  cuts  out  a  new  course  every  now  and  t|ien,  throwing 
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tip  lar^  tracts  of  land  at  othcf' places.  A  year  a((9he 
steamers  tued  to  run  close  up  to  Dhubri,  now  an  elevated 
tract  of  land  extended  a  mile  an_d  a  half  between  the  toiwn 
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|:^  and  the  riyer.    Down  at  the  delta  great  masses  of  alluvial 

•     nUiter  is  accumulated,  and  where  the  water  perhaps  was 

fifty  feet  deep  in  the  spring  the  ground  is  plowed  and 

aowed  in  the  fall.     But  in  spite  of  this  irregularity  an 

'0  .extensive  steamship  traffic  is  carried  on  along  these  rivers. 
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The  bulk  of  the  freight,  however,  is  doubtless  carried    . 
by  the  boats  of  the  natives.     They  are  swarniing  every-    ' " 
where.    The  ugly,  ragged  sails  assist  in  pulling  the  boats 
up  stream.     But  the  people  generally  walk  along  the 
shore,  pulling  their  boats  by  means  of  long  ropes. 

From  Dhubri  we  continued  our  journey  in  ox-carts, 
one  having  been  sent  from  the  colony  for  each  of  us. 
We  tried  to  sleep.  In  each  cart  was  placed  a  fearfully 
worn  excelsior  mattress.  If  I  could  have  pitched  mine 
out  of  the  cart,  giving  me  a  chance  to  lie  on  the  even 
boards,  I  might , possibly  have  slept.  But  here  was  a 
■eries  of  hills  and  dales,  of  holes  and  knolls  which  pulled 
my  limbs_  awry  ana  left  me  weary  and  sleepless. 

"You  have  struck  the  best  cart,  my  dear  friend,"  Mr. 
Boerresen  shouted  to  me  when  I,  supposing  him  to  be 
sleeping  soundly,  attempted  to  drive  away  my  blues  by 
singing.  "I  have  a  high  mountain  right  under  my  back 
•nd  a  deep  valley  under  my  shoulders.  What  in  the  world 
did  those  dear  people  have  in  mind  when  they  sent  me 
such  an  outfit  as  this!  Their  intentions  were  goo<I.  They 
must  have  found  these  remnants  of  mattresses  after  Mr. 
Bahr  or  Mr.  Bunkholdt,  who  dietl  up  there,  and  have 
supposed  it  would  be  a  very  nice  thing  to  send  us  them 
instead  of  plain  straw." 

Upon  my  assurance  that  no  one  could  lie  in  a  more 
imcomfortable  place  than  I  did  the  mutual  envy  pasStd 
away,  and  we  could  continue  the  journey  with  a/much  \ 
easier  conscience.    There  is  always  consolation  in  knowing 
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that  one  does  not  suffer  alone,  and  one  feeb  better  when 
he  sympathize*  with  another  than  when  he  ha«  a  grudge 
against  hitn. 

At  breakfast  time  the  next  morning  we  had  traveled 
eighteen  miles. 

At  a  bungalow  we  were  met  by  a  native  from  the 
colony.  He  brought  tea  and  eggs.  The  man  who  was 
to  haul  bur  provisions  was  lost  in  the  mght,  and  therefore 
we  had  ho  bread.  But  Mr.  Bo^esen  found  a  way  out. 
We  should  only  think  of  bread  and  drink  tea  with  it  I 
He  had  been  compelled  to  do  this  so  often,  thus  knowing 
from  experience  that  it  «vould  do  very  well  for  a  change  I 

Towards  noon  we  caught  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  Hima- 
laya mountains,  and  from  the  cok>ny,  where  we  arrived  a 
few  hours  later,  the  mighty  mountain  range  seemed  to 
be  only  a  few  miles  away.  This  was  the  only  chance  we 
had  to  see'  these  towering  mountains,  the  fog  shutting 
them  off  from  our  view  during  the  remainder  of  onr  tUj 
in  Assam. 

It  .was  agreeable  to  meet  Christian  Santhals  agaltt. 
Let  people  say  what  they  please,  Christianity  has  no  equal 
a*  a  power  of  education  and  transformation.  In  this 
colony  the  change  was  perhaps  more  striking  than  in 
Santhalistan  itself;  for  here  the  people  were'  Christians 
almost  to  a  man,  the  colony  being  a  Christian  community 
shut  off  from  the  pagan  world.  Verily,  it  was  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert,  like  a  light  in  the  pitch-dark  night 

The  Christian  colonists  have  established  their  villages 
and  government  in  perfect  confortnity  with  their  tradt- 
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tion*,  excepting,  however,  everything  that  relates  to  re- 
Ugi(n)s  matters.  Instead  of  the  traditional  seat  of  the 
council  a  school-house  is  built  in  each  village.  Here  a 
Khool  for  children  is  taught  in  the  day,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  head-man  gathers  all  the  villagers  to  evening  pray- 
ers, which  are  conducted  by  the  elders  of  the  congregation. 

At  the  main  station  a  spacious  church  building  had 
Just  been  completed.  Here  the  people  assemble  every 
Sunday  to  services  which  are  conducted  by  Rev.  Pitho. 

The  present  head  of  the  colony  is  Dr.  Raya,  one  of  the 
graduates  of  the  school  at  Ebenezer.  He  had  evinced 
natural  aptitude  for  treating  diseases  and  applying  medi- 
cine, and  the  missionaries  provided  instmctlon  for  him 
•nd  afterwards  sent  him  as  physician  to  the  colony. 

He  began  to  practice  medicine  on  me  the  very  day 
o(  our  arrival.  Not  that  I  ynw  sick.  But  Mr.  Boerresen 
thought  I  might  easily  contract  malarial  fever,  and  he 
made  the  doctor  understand  that  he  would  make  him 
responsible  for  my  health.  On  this  account  I  received  • 
dose  morning  and  evening. 

In  regard  to  the  medical  art  this  Raya  has  a  competitor 
fai  his  pastor,  who  even  is  a  specialist  in  the  treatment  of 
hydrophobia,  and  who  would  run  Dr.  Pasteur  a  close  race 
if  his  method  were  more  widely  known. 

Mr.  Skrefsrud  one  day  told  me  of  several  Santhats  who 
are  familiar  with  excellent  remedies  for  different  diseases. 
He  also  mentioned  Rev.  Pitho  and  his  treatment  of  hy- 
drophobia. 

I  asked  Raya,  who  understood  a  little  English,  what 
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he  thougiit  of  this.  He  said  that  after  having  applied  the 
tnediciWF^  several  persons  who  had  been  bitten  by  road 
dogs,  hcNud  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  abso- 
lutely reliaGIt  remedy.  We  went  in  company  to>  Rev. 
Pitho  to  see  it  we  could  possibly  worm  out  of  himwhaU 
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the  compounds  of  his  medicine  are.  But  all  I  could  un- 
derstand was,  that  old  shoes  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  Tliis  made  me  still  more  curious,  and  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  I  asked  the  manager  of  the  tea  plantation,  the 
only  European  in  these  parts,  to  act  as  interpreter.  Now 
it  was  brought  out  that  the  medicine  was  compoimded  of 
a  certain  kind  of  flower,  a  kind  of  plant-louse  and  skin  • 
froip  an  animal.    The  whole  of  it  must  be  dried  and  pow- 
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dcred.  Hot  water  is  poured  on  it,  and  the  patient  drinks 
the  strained  tea.  The  story  about  the  shoe  was  due  to 
an  association  of  ideas. 

The  large,  commodious  station  .  building  has  been 


The  Village  afTikiirpura. 

standing  empty  (or  some  time.    I  was  deeply  grieved  when 
I  saw  this  building.    The  intention  had  been  to  have  the 
European  manager  of  the  colony  reside  there.    When  Mr. 
VVilken  Arendnip,  a  young  physician  from  Denmark,  had  ■ 
sacrificed  bis  life  as  the  first  manager  of  this  colony,  the    '>| 
building  had  been  erected  for  his  successor,  Halfdan  Bahr,  ' 
who  from  love  for  the  Santhals  left  a  pleasant  and  remu-    * 
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nerative  position  as  liotanint  at  the  governmcni  garderf 
in  Darjiling,  to  assume  charfje  uf  this  colony.  But  he  had 
not  atayed  there  long  before  his  life  too  was  cut  short. 
Now  Mr.  Bunkholdt  was  sent  there  from  Santhalistan; 
bat  shortly  afterwards  he  followed  his  predecessors  in 
doth. 

Since  that  time  the  spacious  and  airy  building  has  been 
unuccupi$<t,  and  tiie  colony  has  l>een  mana^d  with  ability 
by  the  native  phy.sician. 

The  tea  plantation  bids  fair  to  become  a  goo<l  source 
of  income  to  the  mission.  It  is  a  comprehensive  enter- 
prise and  employs  many  hands. 

There  wa.>i  not  much  to  ilo  at  the  time  of  my*vish. 
Still  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  see  how  everything  is 
done  in  the  field  among  the  tea  bushes  as  well  as  in  the 
factory. 

On  a  tea  plantation  a  lat>orer  may  get  employment  for 
his  whole  family.  The  sucking-child  cannot  do  much 
thorough  work,  but  the  mother  keeps  it  suspended  in  a 
sling  under  her  arm  anyway. 

Accordingly,  people  of  all  ages  weM  on  the  scene. 
Some  of  them  were  well  dressed  and  looke<l  contented. 
Others  were  half  naked  and  filthy.  While  the  children 
of  the  Christians  \,'ere  well  covered,  the  pagan  children 
walked  al>out  naked  as  at  other  places. 

Many  of  the  elders  of  the  congregation  were  engaged 
in  evangelistic  work  among  the  laborers  on  the  plantation, 
and  as  a  nde  the  heathen  laborers  do  not  stay  there  long 
before  they  are  influenced  by  Christianity. 
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Mr.  Boerreten  engaged  a  native  photographer  at  Cal- 
/     cutta  to  accompany  us.    He  followed  me  all  aroulid  with 
hi*  large  camera  to  take  landscape  viewi. 

He  was  an  educated  man  and  a  good  photographer. 

At  the  market-place  he  was  greatly  embarrassed.    There 

Were  five  natives  of  .\ssam  who  wished  to  be  photographed, 

but  they  could  not  agree  with  him  on  the  charges.    When 

i|^  be  was  ready  to  take  a  negative  of  the  market-place  th« 

P»'  five  thought  they  found  a  chance  to  have  their  pictures 

-s      Uken  free  of  charge.    They  all  stepped  up  in  front  of  the 

apparatus,  posing  as  best  they  knew  how  and  refusing 

to  move. 

|/'  '      A  bright  idea  struck  him : 

"Stand  still  now  I    One,  two,  three  I    There  you  areT' 

And  they  were  a  happy  lot,  for  they  did  not  know  that 

~     liiere  was  no  negative  in  the  apparatus.    They  now  be- 

''     came  very  eager  in  their  endeavors  to  have  the  great 

throng  of  people  keep  quiet  until  the  photographer  was 

ready. 

Next  morning  he  was  again  on  the  point  of  being  tan- 
gled up,  the  worthy  five  returning  to  see  their  picture. 
But  he  hit  upon  a  fresh  ruse  ami  sent  them  away. 

People  speak  alxiut  rich  soil  and  tall  grass.  Here  arc 
both  of  them.  The  American  prairies  can  produce  no 
counterpart.  The  grass  is  wilted  at  this  season;  but  in 
many  places  it  remains  partly  standing,  so  that  I  can  easi- 
ly see  how  tall  it  must  have  been. 

The  people  ar")und  here  are  comparatively  prosperous, 
and  a  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  in  these  ^rts. 


THE  SOIL  tei 

What  makes  tustenance  so  uncertain  to  many  o(  the 
millions  of  India  is  the  ever  recurring  drouth.  During 
the  first  summer  months  almost  all  vegetatifMt  is  singed, 
and  the  soil  becomes  dry  as  ashes.  But  all  depends  upon 
the  rainy  season.  If  this  brings  sufficient  moisture,  life 
and  activity  are  in  evidence  everywhere,  and  there  will 
be  enough  to  eat  for  all  mouths. 

But  if  Hie  rain  fails  it  means  death  to  those  who  have 
no  money  with  which  to  buy  a  year's  supply  of  food.    » 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  India  so  often  is  ravaged 
by  famine. 

Drouth  and  its  attendant,  famine,  always  ocenr  only  in 
certain  limited  localities,  howetrer,  and  there  is  always 
food  enough  in  the  country  to  sustain  all  its  inhabitants. 
But,  unfortunately,  those  who  have  the  goods  will  not 
aid  the  sufferers.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  rather  in- 
clined to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  by  hoisting  the 
prices.  If  law  and  order  had  not  prevailed  in  the  country 
the  needy  ones,  who  always  number  millions,  would  have 
helped  themselves.  '  But  the  government  protects  property 
'  from  looting,  permitting  the  famine-stricken  people  to  die 
like  flies.  It  is  proper  indeed  that  the  possessions  of  the 
rich  are  protected;  but  to  a  foreign  observer  it  seems 
■trange  that  human  life  should  have  so  little  value. 

Off  and  on  it  happens  that  the  government  furnishes 
•  Kttle  aid,  but  generally  after  it  is  too  late.    As  a  rule  tht ' 
government  makes  it  the  business  of  the  missionaries  to 
care  for  the  famine-stricken  ^ple.    The  missionaries  then 
appeal  to  Europe  and  America  for  help,  describing  the 
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(littreu  H  best  they  can,  but  it  from  ■dcqrately.  For  the 
mitery  Mid  terror  accompanying  an  Indian  famine  can 
more  easily  be  imafpneil  than  clepicted. 

When  the  money  arrives  the  missionaries  ;nust  go  to 
the  greedy  blood-hounds  whose  store-houses  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  government,  and  buy  of  their  rice  and 
make  soup  for  the  thousan<ls  of  emaciated  bodies. 

There  is  always  food  etiough  in  the  country,  and  the 
importation  of  food-stuffs  for  the  natives  is  wholly  out  of 
the  question.  But  the  government  is  either  too  weak  or 
too  indifTerent  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  palliate 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  fre<|uent  failure  of  the  crops. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  umlcrstood  how  dependent 
the  famished  victims  are  upon  the  aid  furnished  them  by 
charitable  people  in  other  countries.  It  is  apt  to  arouse 
indignation  to  know  that  such  ai<l  must  contribute  to 
(well  the  wealth  of  the  speculators.  But  until  the  Indian 
government  in  some  way  is  compelled  to  devise  and  apply 
an  effective  remedy,  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  wt 
'  can  do  something  towards  preventing  the  many  unfor- 
tunate people  from  starving  to  death. 

But  in  Assam,  as  I  have  already  said,  drouth  aiul 
(amine  are  unknown.  Here  the  rainfall  is  always  suffi- 
cient to  insure  good  crops. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  in  Punjab  is  from  seven 
to  eight  inches,  but  in  Assam  the  water  falling  in  the 
crone  of  three  hundred  and  sixtjb-five  days  ia  forty  feet 
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Tbc  (rrecipiution  at  Chcrra  Ptinji  wai  eight  hundred  and 
five  inches  in  the  year  1861. 

Thia  volume  of  rain  it  favorabM  to  the  prcMluctivity 
of  the  toil,  but  it  also  renders  the  country  unhealthy,  re- 
ducing the  population  to  a  minimum. 

The  SanthaU,  however,  wem  to  l>e  doing  wen  here, 
and  immigration  ahould  not  be  stopped. 
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Good-by  lo  SuitulMUiw— CaMmUctorjr  Tottaaoay  aboM  Ite  Ml» 
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Cateatu,  March  13. 
On  my  way  home  I 

I  am  tirtd  of  tight-teeing.  The  toul,  or  the  brain,  or 
whatever  a  icholar  would  c^ll  it,  it  tired  ol  the  n«w  im- 
prettiont  which  it  conttantly  has  been  subjected  to  (or 
the  past  few  months.  Now  1  am  only  anxious  to  board 
the  steamer  and  take  a  rest.  We  ought  to  have  left  Cal- 
cutta yesterday.  Out  the  ship-owner  changed  hit  mind 
the  last  moment,  wholly  ignoring  me  and  my  hotel  bill. 
t  >,    The  time  refixed  (or  our  departure  is  Wednesday  mom- 

i'    '"K- 

!•'<        From  Assam  I  retume<l  to  Santhalistan,  where^^spent 
one  more  week  with  my  dear  (riends  at  Ebenezer. 

During  my  last  meeting  with  the  Santhali  I  found  that 
^  these  simple-hearted  children  o(  nature  had  won  my  heart. 
S^-  They  deserve  to  be  lovetl,  they  are  worthy  of  the  labors 
M  ■'  devoted  to  them,  their  lives  ought  to  be  raited  to  nobler 
|T'  heights.  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  despised  by 
f      the  higher  races  and  tribes,  and  that  they  cannot  welt 
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exert  any  inAucnct  upon  the  dviUtation  of  their  ncigb- 
bori ;  but  if  >t  >■  powible  to  find  men  who  have  hearts  and 
braina  nifficient  to  continue  the  work  on  the  plan*  already 
bid  down  for  the  lalvation  of  the  Santhala,  in  a  few  years 
this  miisionary  fiekl  will  afford  an  illuitrioui  inntance  of 
the  unique  power  of  the  Roapel  of  CtariM  to  elevate  and 
trwiiform  a  degraded  nation. 

Many  travelers  have  expreased  their  aurpriic  to  me 

becaute  they  never  met  a  native  Christian.    In  a  country 

where  the  missionaries  arc  ao  numerous,  one  who  travel* 

through  the  length  and  lireailtb  of  it  ought  to  nm  acroaa 

aoiiie  Christian  representing  the  fruit  of  the  work  which 

is  aided  with  ao  much  money  from  home.     li  you  ask  • 

business  man,  an  agent,  an  official  or  a  soldier  about  the 

fruits  of  the  missionary  work  you  wilt  most  frequently 

receive  the  answer  that  he  does  not  know  a  singly  <native 

Christian,  and  those  who  know  such  will  generally  add 

(hat  they  are  »nsummate  scoundrels  to  a  man. 

V-  •       Such  testimony  is  discouragmg,  and  it  will  not  do  to 

brand  it  as  false  in  every  particular.    On  my  flying  trip 

through  Hindustan  I  met  no  native  Christian,  and  a  few 

I  ...churches  for  European*  were  the  only  evidences  of  the 

l^y.  Christian  religion.    Wh^  I  questioned  some  one  in  re- 

••>:.  f  gvd  to  the  matter  I  received  answers  of  the  same  nature 

''      U  those  alluded  to  above.    Most  of  the  European  busi- 

/ '    ac*s  men  with  whom  I  have  talked  have  not  only  cast 

f'-'ij'ijtun  upon  the  missions  but  proteste<l  with  considerable 

^-    vigor  that  all  Christian  missionary ,  work  is  harmful.     A. 
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man  who  ctn|4oy«  wvtnil  huntlrcd  handi  told  mc  thai  be 
had  been  compcltetl  to  makt  it  a  rule  to  hire  no  Chriitian. 
The  ChriitiaiM  had  invariably  turned  out  to  be  arroKant 
tdllaiiii,  who  would  neither  do  what  they  were  tulil  to  do 
nor  brook  a  well-nteant  reprimand.  "Jiut  let  thoie  people 
kwp  their  own  religion,"  he  added.  "That  will  do  them 
Moat  good.  When  lome  one  prc;en4*  to  be  a  Chriitian 
•nd  permits  liinMcIf  to  ht  liaplizcd  you  ma;  look  upon 
k  aa  a  lymptom  of  rascality.     They  think  they  <>rc  some 

'  kind    of    profit     In  Ijein^  baptised,  and  they  take  titcir 
chances,  qi^  hesitating  to  fool  the  missionary." 

There  must  be  many  travelers  who  Intni  year  lo  year 
bring  such  reports  as  these  from  heathen  India  to  llie 
irJcnds  of  the  missions,  and  the  harm  they  have  done  can- 
not easily  be  estimated. 

There  are,  however,  so  many  tliinf^s  that  arc  over- 
looked, but  which  ought  In  l>c  taken  into  ronsidrralion 
before  the  traveler  passes  his  final  judgment,  There  are 
about  three  hundreil  million  natives  in  India.  Of  these 
•carcely  two  and  one-half  millions  are  Christians.  If  t'ne 
latter  were  scattered  throug^hout  the  whole  country  they 
would  conttitute  less  than  one  in  every  hun<lred  heathens. 
Under  such  conditions  a  traveler  might  have  to  talk  to 
•  great  number  of  heathens  liefore  striking  one  Christian. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Christian.')  usually  find  each 
other  and  settle  down  in  groups.    If  they  were  scattered 

*ln  groups  of  only  three  and  he  did  not  know  their  wliere- 
•bouts,  he  might  have  to  talk  tn  three  or  even  four  hun- 
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drad  pcnoai  btktit  fioUlng;  om  CbriitiMi.  PcrhaiM  be 
would  give  up  the  chaie  when  he  had  asked  three  hun- 
dred, return  home  ami  tell  hii  countrymen  that  there  are 
no  Chriatiani  in  India. 

The  Chriitiani,  however,  arc  not  icattcred  in  unall 
groapa  of  two  or  three.  In  many  localitict  there  are 
^/•hurchei  which  luve  levrral  thouwnd  memben,  and  thcte 
ehurchei  are  not  located  {n  the  way  ol  the  tourtit.  He 
doei  not  rare  enongli  about  the  matter  to  hunt  them  up. 
He  only  inquire*  in  the  large  cities,  where  the  wickedneM 
of  the  Kiiropean  population  is  the  greatest  drawltark  to 
missionary  work,  and  he  seeks  information  only  (rum  men 
who  have  as  vague  notions  o(  true  Christianity  as  he  has 
himaelf.  The  information  which  he  obtains  is  in  keeping 
lldth  thr  sources  on  which  he  draw*. 
*  In  regard  to  the  charge  that  the  Christians  are  such 
great  rascals  that  a  man  cannot  employ  them,  it  may  ba 
said  that  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  told  that  most  of  the 
European  employers  are  such  low  characters  that  a  Chris- 
tian cannot  possibly  work  for  them,  and,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  though  regret- 
fully, that  the  second  charge  is  the  more  tenable  of  the 
two.  The  mere  fact  that  a  Christian  will  not  work  on 
Sunday  is  sufficient  to  make  him  obnoxious  to  the  Euro- 
pean who  has  come  to  India  only  to  accumulate  wealth. 

n  But  through  all  the  conflicting  testimonies  I  was  glad 
t9  be  able  to  point  to  the  mission  in  Santhalistan.  It 
ttands  before  me  as  a  shining  light  in  the  dismal  gloom ;  not 
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bMsoM  th«fc  arc  no  other  pitcet  and  million*  that  de- 
icrve  th«  Mine  eulofy,  but  became  this  is  the  only  miidon 
with  which  I  am  to  any  degree  familiar. 

The  (ricndi  o(  thi«  miuion,  in  Europe  aa  well  aa  in 
America,  have  rinne  well  by  lupportinK  it,  and  aa  the 
expansion  ci(  the  work  requires  Krealer  incomes  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  interest  will  increase  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. 

Some  travelers  seem  to  find  so  many  things  in  pagan- 
ism  whidi  deprives  them  of  all  respect  for  Giristianity. 
One  gentleman  tol<l  me  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
whole  of  America  an<l  Europe  would  turn  their  liactia  to 
Christianity  in  disgust  if  the  masses  could  see  how  the 
heathen  perform  their  divine  services. 

The  numerous  and*ltriking  similarities  are  supposed  to 
be  particularly  offensive.  They  are  taken  to  prove  that 
Christianity  has  its  root  ia  paganism  and  not,  as  the  Chri»- 
tians  claim,  in  a  divine  revelatioa 

It  must  lie  admitted  that  such  sinu'larilies  do  exiiit. 
For  instance,  take  the  traditions  of  the  Santhals.  Baptism, 
and  more  particularly  the  baptism  of  children,  is  by  no 
means  unknown  to  the  heathen  races.  Monasticism  is  an 
old  institution  among  the  Buddhists.  Sacerdotalism,  sa- 
crifices, incense,  requiems  etc.  are  stilt  older.  The  repe- 
tition of  prayer  formulas  accompanied  by  a  series  of  tnove- 
ments  of  the  body  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  liturgical 
exercises  performed  every  Sunday  in  many  Giristiah 
churchea,  and  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
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coimnon  oHcin  of  all  theic  ceremonic*.  Yet  it  ttriket  me 
that  he  who  concluilet  from  thi>  that  Christianity  only  it  • 
more  reflned  forra  c>(  (wganitm  betrayi  ignorance  o(  the 
real  nature  of  CHKttianity. 

If  a  heaihcn  had  occauon  to  walk  about  in  oar  chjrchee 
of  a  Sunday  and  mc  what  takes  place  there,  withcwt  an- 
deritanding  the  termon*,  he  would  be  very  apt  toVon- 
clude  that  there  is  but  slight  difference  between  his  |rli- 
gfon  and  that  of  the  Christians.  He  would,  in  other  words, 
be  apt  to  reas<)n  in  the  same  manner  as  so  many  Euro- 
pean travelers  in  his  own  country  have  done.  But  there 
•re  two  facts  which  are  wholly  unknown  to  him  and  which 
be  therefore  cannot  take  into  account : 
'  I.  The  Christian  professes  that  all  men  have  a  com- 
mon origin  and  that  they  once  had  a  common  Divine 
revelation.  C)f  this  revelation  there  may  yet  be  remains 
in  the  traditions  of  the  heathen.  Such  remains  testify  to 
^y..,  ■  common  origin.  But  instead  of  weakening  the  Biblical 
j(|',;. ",  accounts  they  corroborate  them. 

^jf-f         a.    Moreover  it  is  a  fact  that  Christianity  was  intro- 

Wif    duced  among  our  forefatljers  to  a  greater  extent  by  law* 

^'      than  by  evangelistic  missionary  work.    The  result  was  that 

K>  1    they  remained  pagans  after  they  were  baptizetl,  and  al- 

y^' '    though  they  had  to  give  up  some  of  their  pagan  practices 

|^>,;;.    they  dragge<l  many  old  nuisances  with  them  into  the 

churches.    During  subsequent  ages  some    reforms    have 

been  introduced.    Still  there  remains  much  that  is  stirely 

more  pagan  than  Christian   and  which  will  be  dropped 
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in  the  Mun«  proportion  m  the  ipirit  o(  Chriat  ii  permitted 
to  leaven  Giriitijui  Mdcty. 

The  iact  (hat  the  traveler  Amti  monaatidtm,  (kpedal 
clerical  vestments,  imui,  repetition  of  prayers  and  a  lot  of 
other  rites  observe<l  by  rlifferent  denominationi,  lo_  be  o( 
pa^an  origin,  does  not  justify  him  in  rejecting  Christianity. 
For  Christianity  <loes  not  consist  in  any  of  these,  nor 
does  it  depenil  upon  them.  Christianity  is  a  power,  and 
this  power  is  charity.  Itet  everything  else  drop  away. 
Charity  remains,  and  with  this,  Christianity  remains.  Bat 
charity  does  not  come  to  us  from  -nature.  On  the  coi>- 
trary,  from  nature  we  have  egotism,  sin,  which  are  the 
•tune.  If  we  are  to  l)econie  truly  charitable  we  must  be 
bom  of  Go<l;  for  God  Is  love.  And  this  power  will  mani- 
fest itself  in  'US  in  (he  same  manner  as  it  does  in  God, 
namely,  by  a  vigorous  endeavor  to  advance  the  hapiMnesa 
of  the  individual  and  the  race.    This  L  Christianity. 

Of  this  life  we  have  but  very  little.  Ilut  that  fact  doei 
not  prove  that  we  should  reject  what  little  there  is  of  it. 

Christianity  cannot  l>e  made  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  religious  ceremonies  are  essentially  p«- 
gan.  It  only  shows  how  little  we  have  ahd  how-  much 
We  still  lack  of  Christianity. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  nsed  as  a  pretext  by  such  M 
suppose  to  do  God's  kingdom  a  (H'eat  service  by  (rnmping 
Iboot,  preaching  against  church  associations,  failing  to 
conceive  any  higher  aim  than  that  of  setting  the  belieren 
by  the  ears  and  making  them  quarrel  about  church  rite*. 
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Such  people  arc  like  thotc  misiioiiarict  who  walk  tliout 
■mung  the  heathen,  scokling  their  god*.  They  iupi>ose  it 
is  neccMary  to  make  them  turn  away  from  their  old  god* 
before  they  Kiten  to  the  Btpel  of  Chrift  But  expe- 
rience ihowi  that  Ruch  ^ijjitionariet  do  inon>  harm  than 
irood.  "We  never  mind  paganiim  in  the  leaat,"  laid  a 
mitaionary,  "hut  preach  Chriat  to  the  people.  Thoae  who 
btcome  iniercMe<t  in  him  and  Kke  him  will  continue 
■I  w«  do  until  the  love  of  Chriit  lias  taken  poiaeaiion  of 
their  hearti,  and  during  thia  proceaa  paganiam  drop*  away 
without  a  word  igainkt  it  from  ut." 

Is  not  this  the  right  way?  Certainly.  The  preaolier 
who  itands  in  the  proper  relation  to  the  Savior  will  pro- 
claim him  and  not  run  the  errandi  of  the  devil  by  preaclv 

.  ing  church  ritea. 

But  a>  to  my  remark  about  baptisni?^  I  propose  to 
itMuntain  as  an  established  historical  (act,  that  baptism  was 
practicetl  among  the  heathen  races  long  before  the  time  of 

,  Christ,  and  that  the  Jews  admitted  proselytes  by  baptizing 
them,  their  servants  and  their  children.  Then  John  the 
baptist  came.  Of  him  it  Is  written  that  ht  also  baptized 
Jews,  proclaiming  that  they  too  had  to  pass  through  a  tran- 
sition in  order  to  l>ecome  tnie  Israelitesr  Christ  came  to 
establish  a  new  kingdom  of  God,  namely,  the  church.  He 
instructed  liis  disciptcii  to  ^o  "and  make  disciples  of  all 
the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"*)  and  those  who  were 
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thus  made  his  disciples  through  baptism  should  be  taught 
to  observe  all  his  teachings. 

We  thus  find  that  baptism  was  practiced  among  the 
heathen,  among  the  Jews  and  in  the  Christian  church,  and 
the  Christian  church  was  unquestionably  the  last  to  adopt 
this  rite.  Among  the  heathen  it  is  an  official  admission  of 
the  child  into  society ;  among  the  Jews  it  was  an  official 
renunciation  of  paganism  and  adoption  into  the  people  of 
Israel  in  order  to  learn  and  practice  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Jews.  According  to  the  command  of  Christ, the  bap- 
tism used  in  the  church  is  an  adoption  into  the  body  of 
the  Lord's  disciples,  which  disciples  the  church  undertakes 
to  educate  and  instruct.  Christian  baptism,  therefore, 
should  take  place  where  the  church  begins  its  work  of  in- 
struction in  the  Lord's  teachings;  for  a  person  does  not 
become  a  disciple  when  he  has  received  instruction,  but 
when  he  begins  to  receive  instruction.  The  grown  heathen 
who  is  attracted  by  the  gospel  and  declares  that  he  desires 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  Christian  economy  should 
therdbre,  like  Lydia  and  the  jailor  oif  Philippi,  be  baptized 
with  his  whole  household..  This  was  a  good  custom  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  Jeru- 
salem on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Likewise  at  the  house  of 
Cornelius.  And  those  who  were  baptized  continued  stead- 
fastly in  the  apostles'  teaching.  For  the  same  reason  we 
also  have  our  children  baptized  into  disciples  of  the  Lord 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  them  and  instructing  them 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
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Of  the  origrin  of  b*ptism  vre  luiow  nothing.  But  we 
know  that  Christian  baptism  is  a  new  baptism;  and  though 
its  form  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  heathen 
r;rtte,  the  difference  between  their  aims  is  as  wide  as  the 
vault  of  heaven :  Christian  baptism  is  incorporation  into 
the  body  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  and  admission  into  the 
(chool  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a  baptism  into  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  And  the  heathen  have  no  such  baptism. 
Tlie  new  element  in  the  command  of  Qhrist  is  not  the  act 
of  baptizing.  This  was  known  to  both  Jews  and  gentiles 
and  was  performed  upon  little  and  big,  children  and  grown 
people.  But  the  new  and  essential  element  is,  that  the 
Lord's  disciples  shall  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.         " 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  am  unable  to  see  how  the  simi- 
larity of  ceremonies  can  justify  the  assertion,  that  we  have 
received  our  baptism  from  the  pagans. 


Calcutta  ranks  among  those  cities  which  have  a  million 
inhabitants  or  more.  It  does  not  cover  a  very  large  area, 
but  the  natives  are  closely  packed  together.  They  do  not 
need  large  sites  for  their  houses,  and  still  less  space  do 
they  need  for  their  court-yards.  If  there  is  not  room 
enough  in  the  house  for  the  family  to  sleep  because  the 
cow,  which  is  quite  bulky,  has  gone  to  rest  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  the  street  is  open  to  everybody.  It  must  be 
granted  that  the  pedestrian  runs  the  risk  of  stumbling  over 
the  sleeping  people  along  the  sidewalks,  and  stfstaining 
injuriet.    But  he  who  must  needs  be  about  after  bedtime 
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will  have  to  reckon  on  such  eventualities  arid  be  on  the' 
C  ;|,    lookout  for  every  step  that  he  takes. 
ii^'  ■  ■       The  Europeans  rarely  walk  on  foot,  and  on  that  ac- 
count they  are  not  so  apt  to  stumble.    As  a  rule  they  ride 
cither  in  carriages  or  palanquins. 

For  that  reason  they  do  not  care  much  about  the 
condition  of  the  streets  either.  Even  in  those  quarters 
where  most  of  them  travel  the  air  is  full  of  dust.  Now  and 
then  one  iftay  see  a  water-carrier  engaged  in  emptying 
bis  water-bag  in  the  street.  But  it  is  soon  dried  up,  and 
the  dust  flies  as  merrily  as  ever. 

The  Europeans  as  welTas  the  rich  natives  generally 
aurround  their  houses  and  gardens  with  high  walls,  which 
often  conceal  a  wealth  and  l)eauty  of  vegetation  which  are 
to  l>e  found  only  in  Oriental  gardens. 

Of  embellishments  I  may  mention    the_.  Gardes  of 
Eden  near  the  fort,  and  the  Botanical  Gardcns/Wuch  ]>er-     . 
haps  in  more  than  one  respect  have  no  counterpart. 

In  the  latter  stands  the  world-famed  banyan  tree,  un- 
dn  v«4iose  branches  a  whole  army  may  find  shelter.  It  is 
not  more  than  eighty-five  feet  high ;  but  its  crown  has  a  ■ 
circumference  of  about  one  thousand  feet.  It  has  a  main 
tnmk  which  is  not  so  very  thick.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it  has  417  secondary  trunks.  When  a  branch  does  not 
leem  to  get  sufficient  nourishment  it  simply  sends  a  fine 
thread  down  into  the  ground  and  draws  nourishment 
through  this.  While  doing  this  workMhe  thread  adds  to  . 
its  own  thickness,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes    .. 
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as  thick  as  the  trunk  o{  a  small  tree.    The  whole  tree  now 
looks  like  a  Httle  forest 

The  Zoological  Gai'dens  and  the  museums  are  xJso  worth 
seeing. 

The  English  have  endeavored  to  make  themselves  im- 
mortal here  by  a  multitude  of  monuments.    What  is  meant 
by  all  these  bronze  and  iron  statues,  I  cannot  exactly  make 
out.    But  I  wonder  if  the  natives  look,  upon  them  as  the 
white  man's  gods.    At  any  rate  I  have  grave  doubts  about 
.    this  kind  of  monuments  among  the  pagan  Hindus.    They 
fvCan  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  emblems  of  enterprise  and 
:    progress.    To  me  it  appears  that  a'people  is  most  apt  to 
begin  'to  perpetuate  itself  in  stone  and  bronze  when  it  is 
growing  old,  when  it  is  doting,  when  it  is  going  the  way  of 
all  flesh,    fn  America,  where  everting  is  still  new,  we 
;  Iwve  so  much  else  to  build  up,  to  arrange  and  to  put  into 
'   order,  that  we  have  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
->  tdom  our  surrouiidings  with  statues  of  our  departed  he- 
roes.   In  Europe  it  is  said  that  we  are  lacking  in  artistic 
taste.    Mavbe.  1  But  it  strikes  mj  to  be  both  untimely  and 
out  of  taste  to  erect  expensive  monuments  among  dung- 
hills and  morasseV  where  a  traveler  must  hold  iwth  nose 
and  mouth  while  Ae  is  taking  a  look  at  them.    Among  ni 
.  it  is  supposed  to  be  more  seemly  to  clear  the  ground  tint. . 
And  in  this  regard  it  would  do  the  English  no  harm  at 
all  to  learn  from  tis;  for  India  is  still  in  need  of  a  great 
deal  of  that  rough  work  of  clearing  and  putting  things  In 
order  which  h<ts  been  carried  on  with  such  vigor  and  suc- 
cess in  America, 
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When  travelers  meet  oat  here  they  often  aak  each 
other:  "What  good  has  England  done  (or  India?  Has 
the  English  nile  injured  or  lienefited  the  country?" 

Let  me  make  a  confession  at  once.    I  firmly  believe 

that  the  supremacy  of  England  has  been  of  inestimable 

advantage  to  the  country  as  a  whole.    Not  that  the  aim 

of  the  English  policy  has  been  good.     It  is  based  on 

,   egotism,  which  is  a  refined  expression  for  sin.    But  even 

5'  in  this  case  we'  may  apply  the  words,  "Ye  thought  evil 

'  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  unto  good."    The  numerous 

peoples  who  were  hostile  to  each  other  are  kept  in  check. 

They  are  not  permitted  to  fight  each  other  incessantly; 

.  but  as  fellow  sufTerers  under  the  same  yoke  they  may  in 

'  the  course  of  time  learn    to  cultivate  a  better    feeling 

t  among  themselves. 

An  extensive  and  complete  railway  system  has  been 
built  among  them.    It  is  true  that  military  operations  ne- 
cessitated the  construction  of  the  railways ;  but  they  have 
nevertheless  rendered  the  people  inestimable  services.    By 
A.      bcilitating  communication  and  by  packing  the  passengers 
^     together  without  regard  to  birth  and  merits,  the  railways 
^   t  have  dealt  a  mighty  blow  to  caste. 

Upon  the  wliole  the  government  has  done  all  that  it 
possibly  could  do  to  protect  and  advance  the  commercial 
interests  of  England.  Evidently  the  English  speculators 
are  not  in  India  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  nor  for  the 
aake  of  the  welfare  of  the  dusky  races;  therefore  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  what  the  government  has  undertaken  at 
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their  raggestion  should  always  redund  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage of  the  population  of  the  country  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  But  here  and  there  the  interests  coin- 
cide; and  when  so  little  harm  has  been  done  in  other 
respects,  we  meet  with  another  and  very  important  factor 
which  deserves  credit  (or  this.    I  refer  to  the  missions. 

Here  England  takes  the  lead.  In  the  English  nation 
there  are  antagonisti(;^fai|xes — commercial  interests  and  the 
missions.  For  years  thejNiave  been  engaged  in  a  mortal 
■truggle.  Wherever  the  missionary  has  gone  with  the 
gospel  of  Christ  the  agent  of  the  English  merchant  has 
followed  with  his  idols,  his  liquor  and  his  European  vices. 
This  is  at  least  trup~as  to  India.    It  is  not  merely  loose 

^'.^v  talk,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  idols  in  the  market  of  Be- 
nares were  manufactured  in  England  and  exported  in 
English  ships.    It  is  a  firmly  established  fact 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  work  o(  the  missionl- 

fi-f  ries  in  the  fields  must  clash  with  this  sort  of  commercial 
interests.  The  energetic  and  praiseworthy  work  in  the  in- 
'  terest  of  Christianity  and  enlightenment  which  the  Englidi 
missionaries  are  carrying  on  in  India  is  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  the  merchant  and  the  politician.  I  have  men- 
tioned instances  on  former  occasions.  If  the  cause  of  the 
missions,  which  surely  havc^a  great  future,  is  carried  to 
victory,  blending  the  millions  of  India  into  one  enlightened 
Christian  nation,  then  this  people  will  not  only  be  able  to 
manage  its  own  affairs  in  every  particular;  but  as  I  have 
hinted, in  another  connection,  the  English  supremacy  will 
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be  an  abtoliite  impoMibility,  commercially  ai  well  at  po- 
litically. 

If  thii  is  the  consummation  of  the  missionary  work 
it  ia  easy  to  explain  why  the  politicians  and  the  specula- 
tors have  such  a  grudge  against  it;  BtU  it  is  the  more 
praiseworthy  that  patriotic  and  philanthropic  Englishmen, 
many  of  wliom  reside  in  India  or  have  important  business 
connections  there,  support  this  work  or  even  make  it  the 
■chief  aim  of  their  lives.  These  men  are  the  salt  of  Eng- 
:  land  and  —  the  hope  of  India. 


I 
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|>^  FIFTY-FIFTH  CHAPTER. 

&  A  Cattla-Stcuaer.— A  Prompt  BMid  ct  Hailth.— An  loMitMinf 

[T]^    ymchnun.— Irish  Stew.— In  Pihii(.— In  Singapore.— Tim*  for  Our 
%    Otpnrture  cfaaacwL— Extra  Cooaiunptioa  of  CmL    Om  Uoor  too  lata. 

g^         We  are  on  our  way  to  Hongkong. 
f'  Far  be  it  from  me    to  say  that  ours  i$  a  fint-dau 

'^^'  fteuncr.    No  such  thing  plies  regularly  betwe|^  Calcutta 
,,     and  Hongkong.    But  so  far  we  have  managed  to  get  along 

without  injury  to  life  or  limb. 

Having  arrived  on  board  I  discovered  to  my  horror 

that  my  conveyance  was  a  cattle  steamer,  and  when  I 

''     nw  that  the  way  to  my  cabin  lay  between  a  flock  of 

f  ^    goats  on  one  side  and  one  of  sheep  on  the  other  I  im- 

'      mediately  had  aii  errand  to  the  captain.    But  he  had  not 

dressed  yet,  and  when  he  turned  up  he  swore  that  he 
^      had  nothing  to  do  with  the  passengers.    This  was  a  cattle 

steamer,  and  the  passengers  would  have  to  rough  it  as  best 
^      they  could. 

•-  >  •      I  was  not  the  only  one  standing  on  the  deck,  however, 
%^.   with  his  hat  full  of  question  marks.    Several  well-dressed 

ladies  and  gentlemen  had  come  on  board  provided  writh 

Ertt-dass  tickets.  Their  prospects    were  as  desperate  as 
ti    .::.  ■     '  \M  ■:,: 
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mine,  and  it  g:rew  upon  our  minds  that  our  circumstance* 
could  not  be  improved  by  means  of  grumbling  and  frown- 
ing. Having  no  choice,  we  might  as  well  leap  as  crawl 
into  it.  Hence  we  indulged  in  sarcasms  and  witty  remarks, 
endeavoring  to  master  the  situation  to  the  extent  of  our 
endowments. 

We  were  greatly  surprised  at  being  ordered  to  land  .iM 
again  all  of  a  sudden.  Every  living  soul,  excepting  the  one  -^ 
thousand  goats  and  sheep  which  had  just  been  dragged 
on  board  through  clay  and  mud.  We  had  to  be  inspected  ^  ^ 
^i;by  the  health  commissioners  before  we  were  permitted  -^^ 
.to  continue  our  voyage  in  company  with  those  blessed 
animals.  The  plague  had  broken  out  a  few  days  previ-  ...., 
Ously  at  Calcutta,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  spreading  V'^ 
of  the  contagion  orders  had  been  given  to  have  the  pas-  ■  .{iS 
sengers  on  all  out-going  steamers  examined.  The  na-/  JS 
tives,  who  occupied  the  steerage,  were  placed  in  a  ro^  '^i'!; 
along  the  shore,  and  we  whites  were  ordered  to  assemble  ■.-M 
on  a  quay.  Then  came  the  commissioners.  They  acted  '^^Sj 
promptly.  Wonder  if  those  fellows  had  been  in  America  '.s 
to  learn  to  get  a  move  on  themselves.  They-  otily  shouted  ■  ;h^ 
down  to  us  that  we  were  all  right,  and  more  truly  they  per-  i^^ 
haps  never  had  spoken.  ',.  j 

The  one  thousand  natives  were  as  qtuckly  disposed  pf,  {i^ 
and  we  were  all  satisfied  with  the  examination.  .  '^ri<M 

There  was  one  exception,  however*  This  was  an  elderly  |i^ 
French  gentleman.  He  was  not  tall  of  .stature  but  very  i**! 
comprehensive,  and  his  tietter  half  still  more  so.    He  and 
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his  (pouse  wercKHi  a  voyage  around  the  globe.  They  were 
accompanied  by  two  servants  from  the  very  city  of  Paris, 
and  they  made  it  known  in  different  ways  that  they  were 
people  of  noble  birth.  Neither  of  them  knew  much  Eng- 
lish, but  they  had  a  way  of  utilizing  the  supply  they  had 
stored  up.  Our  Frenchman  was  very  eager  to  talk,  and 
our  captain  at  first  treataCHiim  with  extreme  politeness. 
But  matters  soon  changed.  The  captain  thought  the 
questions  came  too  thick  and  fast,  and  pei1(aps  some  of 
them  were  a  trifle  impor^u^te.  The  Frenchman  wondered 
whether  really  the<fnost  scrupuk>us  measures  had  heeti 
,  taken  to  prevent  the  plague  from  being  taken  on  board. 
But  when  the  captain  said  that  he  would  pardon  the  plague 

'Jf  tlor  everything  if  it  would  only    come    to    Paris,  there 

'■'  was  an  end  ^o  the  friendship,  and  during  the  following 

week  scarcely  a  day  passed  yi^iout  those  two  gentlemen 

speaking  harshly  about  each    other,    the  captain  using 

coarse  language,  the  Frenchman  speaking  in  a  refined, 

^■jN;-«arcastic  vein. 

¥:■':,■      The  animals  and  the  aroma  which  surrounded  them 

tf  * , 

§^':  toon  became  familiar  to  us;  and  when  the  goats  were 
'1  ■  ,•  ttanding  on  the  hatches  outside,  peeping  through  the  win- 
4-  dows  and  saying  ba-a-a !  while  we  were  dining  it  was  a 
S'  welcome  variation  in  the  midst  of  the  captain's  witticisms, 
fe; :  which  at  times  were  stale  or  rude. 

■}^{:-  Between  the  meals  nothing  was  so  thoroughly  dii- 
^a'  cussed  as  the  bill  of  fare.    The  Frenchman  gave  us  the 


pitch,  and  his  remarks  in  broken  English  were  so  precious 
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that  some  one  wu  always  ready  to  broach  the  subject  ai 
French  cookery  and  Irish  stew.    The  last  mentioned  dish 
was  served  almost  every  day,  and  it  was  highly  nauseat- 
ing to  the  Frenchman.     In  some  way  or  other  both  he 
and  his  wife  might  have  put  up  with  the  rest  of  our  bill 
of  fare  if  they  only  could  have  procured  something  better 
M  <  fer  their  two  servants  from  Paris.    But  it  cut  him  to  the 
|.":  core  to  see  those  servants  compelled  to  live  on  such  stuff 
^  without  any  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  sufferers. 
m:         Not  only  the  captain  of  the  steamer  but  the  very  pre- 
&ii'  lident  of  the  steamship  company,  wKo  was  our  fellow-  psk»- 
ff':  lenger,  had  to  endure  the  Frenchman's  diatribes. 
|{.X        At  Peiiang  we  were  threatened  with  a  quarantine  of 
bj-;.  leveral  days.    But  we  escaped  by  landing  all  native  steer- 
fl(--^:  age  passengers  on  an  island,  where  they  and  their  baggage 
^5'(  were  thoroughly  disinfected,  while  we  had  to  put  to  sea 
'•    '  again  until  their  places  on  board  had  been  cleaned.    This 
gave  us  a  chance  to  make  a  pleasant  trip  around  the  island 
on  which  Penang  is  located. 
^.  ,f      Penang  is  growing  up  into  a  commercial  town  of  some 
note,  and  it  is  already  an  important  station  for  English 
trade  connections  in  the  Orient.     The  population  is  a 
strange  mixture.     The  Europeans,  especially  the  Eng- 
lish, are  well  represented.    The  town  is  practically  Eng- 
^'i'VKsh,  and  it  wears  a  European  aspect.    The  Malays  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  population.     But  there  ate  also 
large  numbers  of  Giinese  laborers  and  merchants. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  Penang  is  a  tittle  brook  whidi 
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forau  an  intignificant  wkterfilt  in  leaping  down  a  roclcy 
precipice.  But  tliii  waterfall  ii  advertiied  as  nothing  ctae, 
and  it  mtist  be  the  chief  source  of  revenue  to  the  coach- 
men and  the  jinrikishamen.  No  sooner  is  a  tourist  on 
shore  than  he  is  asked  to  take  a  trip  to  the  waterfall.    And 


A  Street  ID  PciuBf. 

if  one  tatcet  s  seat  in  a  vehicle  without  saying  a  word 
he  may  be  sure  to  turn  up  at  the  falls.  But  when  he  ar- 
rives there  he  will  admire  the  way  these  people  know  how 
to  improve  their  resources. 

Singapore  is  the  most  beautiful  seaport  town  that  I 
have  seen.  The  entrance  is  simply  cliarming.  This  place 
being  located  only  it  few  miles  from  the  equator,  thei^  is 
no  appreciable  difference  between  the  seasons.    The  cli- 
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mate  I  would  call  rather  pteaiant.    There  is  not  the  op>  j 
^->;  'pressive  sumrtier  heat  of  India,  and  the  air  ii  not  to  dry. 


M«Uy«. 


The  vegetation  is  rich  and  diversified,  and  of  fruit  there 
is  an  abundance  of  varieties  not  seen  in  many  places. 

The  population  is  composeil  chiefly  of  Chinamen,  and' 
this  is  the  finest  selection  I  have  seen  of  the  sons  of  the 
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celestial  kingdom.  They  prdve  thetnsclvei  to  btt  not  only 
active  and  energetic,  but  they  display  a  grit  and  push 
which  go  to  demonitrate  what  this  race  may  become  if 
granted  a  more  liberal  development 

Our  Frenchman  said  good-by  to  us  in  Sitfgapore.    The 
French  consul  met  him  on  board  and  conducted  him  to  the 


EalrtBC*  10  the  Gonrniscnt  Budding  hi  Siopponv   > 

hotel  He  wished  to  continue  the  voyage  with  a  French 
steamer  and  a  French  cook,  but  no  Irish  stew.  He  assured 
me  that  he  would  rather  live  on  gammeloit  and  fladbrod 
(a  kind  of  Norwegian  bread)  than  on  Irish  stew.  He  had 
traversed  Norway  lengthwTse  and  crosswise  as  early  as  the 
year  1869,  Then  he  had  learnt  to  speak  a  little  Norwe- 
gian and  to  eat  gammelost,  so  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about    As  I  passed  the  dining-hall  in  the  hotel 
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the  French  couple  were  tlready  Mated  at  the  table.  Ha 
■prang  up  and  invited  me  to  come  and  dine  with  him.  Bnt 
I  had  already  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Sherman  of  Boston  to  be  their  guest  at  the  same  hotel 
during  our  stay  at  Singapore.  When  we  entered  the  din- 
ing-hall  a  little  later  the  Parisians  were  gone ;  but  the  bill 
of  fare  remained,  and  on  this  we  read  among  other  desig- 
nations, "Irish  stew."  We  promised  ourselves  fim  when 
we  were  to  meet  them  at  the  breakfast  table  next  morn- 
ing, and  we  got  it.  But  the  Frenchman  protested  that 
this  was  not  the  same  kind  of  Irish  stew.  It  contained 
much  meat  and  littlr  potatoes.    This  might  da     "But 

'  Irishman  very  poor  man.  Plenty  p«tatoes,  very  tittle 
meat;"  and  that  was  the  kind  of  stew  that  we  had  while 
on  board  the  steamer.  No  objection  could  be  raised 
•gainst  the  cooks  of  this  hotel. 

When  we  left  the  steamer  in  the  morning  the  captain 
bad  fixed  the  time  for  our  departure  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  next  day.  This  left  us  plenty  of  time  for 
•ightsceing,  and  we  laid  our  planr  accordingly.  We  had 
jtut  returned  from  a  pleasant  outing  in  the  jinrikisha,  a 

.'vehicle  pulled  by  one  man,  when  the  purser,  trotting  and 
gasping  for  breath,  came  and  told  us  that  the  steamer  had 
been  waiting  for  us  a  whole  hour.  How  was  that?  Ac^ 
cording  to  our  calculation  we  still  had  two  hours  to  spare. 
Well,  the  president  of  the  company  had  received  informa- 
tion which  necessitated  a  change  of  the  time  of  departure. 
"We  shall  be  on  board  by  three  o'clock,"  said  Mr. 
Sherman.    "We  cannot  be  there  any  earlier." 
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Then  we  muit  nil  •way,"  taid  the  man  and  left  us. 
And  what    should  I  do,  who  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  buy  another  ticlcetl 

"Keep  cod,"  Mr.  Sherman  said.     "li  he  departs  wc 


Various  Kluto  of  Fruit 


^.    (hall  be  amply  paid  for  our  stay  here  as  well  as  our  delay  in 

#^:vCilcBtu." 

^^'f  Between  its  the  president  was  a  snobbish  Armenian 
^; ,'  who  had  managed  to  rise  until  lie  had  become  one  of  the 
^  most  influential  business  men  of  Calcutta.  On  this  occa- 
iix  lion  himself  and  the  foreman  at  his  iron  works  were  on 
l^v;  their  way  east  to  inspect  a  large  steamer,  for  the  purchase 
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of  which  he  wk*  nacotiatinf .  He  wu  prevented  from  go- 
ing on  the  clay  fixed  for  our  departure,  and  on  that  ac- 
count all  of  a*  had  to  stay  in  Calcutta  waiting  for  him  al- 
most a  week.  This  it  my  conclusion  from  a  few  words 
that  escaped  his  foreman,  who  is  my  state-room  com- 
panion. At  Singapore  he  had  received  more  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  place  where  he  might  see  the  steamer. 
Out  in  order  to  reach  it  he  would  have  to  be  in  Hongkong 
no  later  than  the  eve  of  Good  Friday.  Hence  the  change 
of  the  time.  By  means  of  a  lead  of  three  hours  and  the 
extra  consumption  of  a  few  hundred  tons  of  coal  Hong- 
kong mi(;ht  be  reached  in  time  if  no  storm  interfered.  This 
was  the  calculation. 

We  reached  the  qtuy  exactly  five  minutes  before  three 
o'clock.  Our  ship  was  not  there,  and  Mr.  Sherman  was 
just  giving  orders  to  have  us  taken  to  the  American  con- 
sul when  we  were  told  that  a  steam  launch  was  waiting  for 
u»  to  take  us  to  the  steamer,  which  was  restlessly  rocking 
to  and  fro  about  one  mile  off  the  harbor. 

Mrs.  Sherman  and  myself  were  somewhat  afraid  that 
the  people  on  board  the  steamer  would  make  fun  of  us 
upon  our  arrival.  But  Mr.  Sherman  made  us  understand 
.that  he  would  dispose  of  that  part  of  the  game.  And  so 
\kt  did.  Both  the  captain  and  the  shipowner  were  stand- 
^^btg  at  the  gangway  as  though  each  of  them  were  ready 
to  gobble  up  his  man.  But  Mr.  Sherman  ran  up  the  ladder, 
stared  them  squarely  m  the  face  and  asked  them  if  they 
took  us  for  Chinamen  or  missionaries  whom  they  could 
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handle  w  they  piMMtl.  Not  •  word  in  reply,  and  not  a 
muttering  afterwards  either.  But  the  etiKine  at  once  be- 
gan to  beat,  and  no  attempt  wai  made  to  save  coal 

From  day  to  day  the  shipowner  walked  about,  aiix- 
iooaly  inquiring  how  many  miles  she  had  made  during  th« 
pMt  twenty-fuur  hours  and  asking  the  captain  whether  she 
eould  make  her  mark.  During  the  first  days  the  captain 
•poke  in  a  rather  hopeful  vein.  But  then  we  encountered 
contrary  winds,  and  jiut  at  dusk  we  anchored  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  of  Hongkong.  One  hour  earlier,  and 
she  could  have  glided  into  the  harbor.  At  we  weighed 
anchor  next  morning  we  were  pasted  by  the  steamer  with 
which  our  nervous  shipowner  was  so  anxious  to  continue 
hit  journey.  It  had  cott  him  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth 
of  coal  to  reach  the  place  in  time,  and  now  he  blamed 
us  for  hit  vexation,  delay  and  loss. 

But  Mr.  Sherman  thought  it  cott  us  paascngert  fully 
as  much  both  in  cash  and  patience  to  wait  for  him  in  Cal- 
'  cutta ;  and  now  we  had  just  about  squared  our  accounts. 
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Tk*  iMMr  BoUday*  w   HaMkOM'-a«><ll«a  ud  WanUpt^ 
[M>MTn  •oMMg  Oar  Warrion  — Cooionabla  Vahiclaa.— Swift  Run- 
Mfl^-TW  Polk*  at  HaMfcMC^MaadackT.-aaalJ  BoaH  aaad  at 


We  cune  to  Hongkong  on  Eattcr  eve. 
.  Hongkong  ii  an  English  city,  and  the  Englishmen  have 
•  large  number  of  holidays  which  aiy  scarcely  known  in 
America.  The  Easter  holidays  had  commenced  on  Maun- 
dy Thursday,  and  all  business  houses  were  closed  until  the 
fMxt  Tuesday.  The  rats  had  taken  a  square  meal  out  of 
on«  of  my  shoes  during  the  last  night  I  was  oil  the  teamer, 
■nd  now  I  had  to  walk  about  during  the  Easter  holidays 
>  with  a  part  of  one  of  my  socks  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
public.  But  being  Mr.  Sherman's  guest  now  too  at  the 
largast  hotel  in  the  city,  I  waa  not  suspected  of  being  a 
tnunp  anyway. 

Hongkong  is  built  in  terraces  along  the  sides  of  a 

1^ mountain  which  rises  almost  two  thousand  feet  above  the 

;  tea.    The  island  bek)ngs  to  the  English,  and  the  plan  of 

£■  the  city  is  wholly  European.     A  cable  tramway  carries 

passengers  up  and  down  the  mountain  slope,  accommodat- 
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inf  Om  nunwrout  dtiicn*  whoM  rciUcncM  art  located 
Msh  up  the  mountain. 

The  view  from  the  Mimmit  it  quite  channing.    But  the 

h  "■  chy  below  it  lott,  while  jutt  above  the  verge  of  the  decliv- 

'J     hy  your  eye  twcep*  the  harbor  with  iti  nomeroui  ihipe, 

\\..   ntd  the  island*  on  the  oppoiite  tide. 

\:  Hongkong  ii  Engtand'i  chief  naval  (tation  in  the  A«ia- 

tic  watert,  and  there  are  alwayi  several  wanhipa  hi  the 
harbor.  A  strong  garrison  is  also  kept  at  this  place,  and 
at  times  the  streeu  are  swarming  with  soldier*  in  blue  or 
red  uniforms. 

After  our  war  with  Spain  Hongkong  has  become  on* 
ol  our  neigliboring  cities,  being  located  only  a  three  days' 
voyage  from  Manila,  and  the  harbor  is  often  visited  by  our 
warships.  Just  now  there  were  no  less  than  four  sikIl 
Three  of  them  had  belonged  to  Spain  and  had  been  lakefl 
here  by  Lieutenant  Hob,on  to  be  repaired.  We  boarded 
two  of  them,  which  were  standing  on  dry  land  and  were 
practically  minus  both  sides  and  bottoms.  It  seAns  to  ma 
that  bran  new  vessels  might  have  been  built  for  what  tt.?! 
cost  to  repair  these  old  boxes.  But  honor,  you  see,  and 
that  is  expensive  at  times.  Now  we  may  emmore  point 
to  these  as  unquestionable  proof  of  our  ternBIb  fighting 
qualities. 

One  of  our  well  manned  little  gunboats  lay  in  the  dock, 
and  our  blue-coated  heroes  had  furlough  every  day.  As  an 
American  citizen  I  feh  proud  when  my  eye  struck  the 
stars  and  stripes  waving  from  the  little  steam  launch  which 
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carried  »  iquad  o(  our  brave  men  athore.  But  rnore  than 
once  I  was  aihamed  when  I  met  a  Chinaman  trandltng 
an  American  officer  who  was  dead  drunk,  in  a  wheelbar- 
row. I  have  heard  a  grreat  deal  about  intemperance  in  the 
American  navy,  and»I  have  believed  part  of  it ;  bat  it  never 


Th«  Haitor  oi  HoBffcoaf, 

occurred  to  me  that  we  were  to  be  advertised  thus  in  tor- 
j«ign  seaports.  . 

I  talked  with  severat  soldiers,  and  they  assured  me  that 

the  condition  of  the  army  at  Manila  was  still  worse.  De- 
?  bauchery  of  all  descriptions  was  not  only  tolerated  but 
' jKtually  encouraged  by  the  of6cers,  who  set  the  young  men 
In  bad  example  and  led  them  to  speedy  ruin.    I  would  not 
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have  mentioned  it  here  unleu  I  had  aicf  rtained  from  other 

and  abfolutely  reliable  sourcos  that  it  is  a  lad  truth  which 

ahould  arouM  the  American  people  to  indipution.    We 

began  this  war  in  the  name  of  civiliiation  and  humanity. 

The  nation  demanded  it,  and  she  ^ave  her  best  men  i^to 

the  hands  of  the  government  tu   liberate    an    oppressed 

people.    The  government  was  not  authorixed  to  lead  them 

to  moral  perdition,  to  dLigrace  our  civllixation  among  the 

heathen.     Let  every  conscientious  citizen  step  forth  and 

bl  nwlce  the  proper  party  responsible  for  the  young  men  I   Or 

''^'- .  will  the  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  young  men  shoulder  the 

^'r'c  retponsibility  themselves?  " 

*v"  '1 

^<^ '      The  most  interesting  personages  in  tlongkong  are  the 

^-  \!  Jinrikishamen.    We  met  a  number  of  them  both  in  Penang 

|V^-and  in  Singapore.    But  in  those  towns  they  find  the  hortct 

'il^'.  to  be  dangerous  competitors    In  this  city  it  Is  different. 

1  ■ ;   I  saw  only  two  horses  in  the  course  of  the  week  I  stayed 

I  '.'.  there,  and  they  were  not  in  use.    If  one  desired  a  ride,  the 

'     cheapest  and  most  comfortable  way  was  to  be  carried  in  a 

'' '. '  palanquin  or  drawn  in  a  jinrikisha.    The  prosperous  Euro- 

{• '    peans  generally  keep  special  carriers.    It  is  cheaper  than  to 

'*.  <  keep  a  horse.    But  to  the  traveler  the  two-wheeled  vehicle 

i.       teems  more  attractive.    When  a  person  is  ready  to  start  b« 

':i     rimply  walks  out  on  the  street,  steps  into  a  jinrikisha  and 

I't     te'ls  where  he  wants  to  go,  and  off  he  goes  at  a  trotting 

,v      speed  to  the  tune  of  five  cents  an  hour. 

1'^,,;,'       It  is  actually. incredible  how  fast  these  men  can  rtm. 

^1 1  In  Singapore  the  Shermans  and  I  mounted  one  jinrikisha 
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each,  and  w«  covered  a  distance  of  about  aercn  mllct  in 
one  hour.  The  men  ran  a  race,  laughinf  and  (houting 
the  whole  distance,  while  the  twMt  courted  in  ttreami 
• '  down  titeir  lulted  backs.  We  told  t^em  not  to  run  until 
they  bnrtt.  I  do  not  Icnow  whether  they  nnderstood  VK 
but  they  only  laughed  and  increased  their  speed. 


A  SttcM  la  lluugk>/u^. 

I  cannot  tell  anything  about  the  lungs  of  these  men, 
but  their  legs  and  feet  were  very  highly  developed. 

But  they  do  not  want  to  pull  up  hill.  On  Easter 
Sunday  we  were  going  to  the  graveyard,  and  we  came  to 
a  little  hill.  My  man,  who  was  in  the  lead,  suddenly 
stopped,  dropped  the  shafts,  faced  me  and  said :  "Wallcec, 
too  high".  Tliis  he  toolc  to  be  English,  and  it  could 
easily  be  understood.  I  had  to  step  out  and  wallc  It  waa 
"too  high"  for  him  to  pull,  and  the  .others  followed  my 
exampli. 
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The  poHcemcn  o(  Hongkong  are  dittinguiihcd  (ro«^ 
the  cotnmon  run  of  people  not  only  by  their  uniform*  but 
chiefly  by  thdr  complexion,  all  of  them  having  been  Impor- 
ted from  northweatem  India.  Their  complexion  if  dark 
kMm.  They  are  well  formed,  and  according  to  my  notion 
ttmf  arc  the  finest  type  of  men  on  earth.  i 

It  wai  a  ihrewd  move  on  the  part  of  the  EnglMi  Iv 
import  theie  men  to  keep  order  among  the  Chinamen  ot 
this  place.  They  are  both  tall  and  strong,  and  tliey 
cherish  a  certain  aversion  to  all  Chinamen  and  Chinese  ^ 
affairs.  So  there  is  no  danger  pf  collusion  between 
them  and  the  natives  in  ease  the  l^itter  should  cause 
trouble.  • 

I  witnessed  hovr  one  of  these  policfpten  settled  a  <|tMill«  = 
rel  between  a  Chmaman  and  one  of  our  Nowegian-born 
marines.  The  question  was  how  much  the  soldier  should 
pay  for  a  jinrikisha  ride.  The  Chinaman  was  not  conten- 
ted with  what  he  had  received,  while  the  blue-jacket 
claimed  he  had  paid  according  to  the  regulation;  when 'the 
policeman  had  heard  both  sides,  without  umlerstanding  a 
word — he  was  evidently  devoid  of  even  the  least  smattering 
of  either  English  or  Chinese — he  placed  his  fist  under  the 
;  chin  of  the  Chinaman,  who  took  to  his  heels,  pulling  his 
'  rickety  jinrikisha  after  him.  , ; 

Of  course  the  poliaeman  knew  who  was  apt  to  be  tiw.^ 
biggest  liar  of  the  two,  the  Chinaman  having  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  ijnexcelled  as  a  prevaricator.    The  Hindu  i« 
smooth ;  but  John  Chinaman  is  said  to  go  him  one  bettai^  v 
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And  lying  is  accompanied  by  dishonesty  and  stealing. 
At  times  he  will  carry  it  so  far  that  it  must  be  regarded  as 
Vf  art  in  its  way.  I  recently  read  about  one  who 
came  into  the  court  house  in  Hongkong  just  as  the 
supreme  court  was  in  session,  and  began  to  raise  a  ladder 
near  the  judge.  The  judge  and  the  officials  were  somewhat 
dismayed  at  the  untimely  action  of  the  man  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  up  to.  He  claimed  that  he  had  been  ordered  ' 
lo  take  the  clock  to  the  watchmaker  (or  repairs.  But  if  he 
caused  any  trouble  he  would  gladly  leave  and  return  at  a 
more  convenient  time..  Oh,  no;  the  judge  held  that  when 
he  had  already  caused  so  much  of  a  disturbance  he  might 
as  well  take  the  clock  with  him  and  be  through.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  refuse  such  an  advance,  and  the  clock 
never  returned.  Tliis  game  could  not  be  beaten  even  in 
America. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  right,  but  I  have  a  vague 
suspicion  that  a  Chinaman  does  not  think  it  is  a  very  grave 
sin  to  lie  a  little  to  a  foreigner  or  cheat  him  out  of  some 
of  his  eiarthly  belongings.  If  he  is  very  successful,  avoiding 
punishment,  it  is  a  question  whether  he  does  not  even  look 
upon  it  as  something  meritorious.  But  he  is  well  aware 
that  it  is  sinful  to  lie  to  and  steal  from  another  Chinaman. 

Though  there  is  room  enough  on  dry  land  hundreds 
of  families  are  living  in  small  boats  all  around  the  harbor. 
The  family  live  from  the  water  either  by  fishing  or  by  car- 
rying passengers  back  and  forth.  And  in  China  it  seems 
to  be  a  rule  that  those  who  make  a  living  on  the  w»ter 
should  also  dwell  on  the  water. 
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W(i:--    These  boats  are  provided  with  loose  decks  which  may 

%,^-bt  taken  apart  and  removed.     Below  this  is  the  sleeping 

;  ■    foom.    There  a  person  may  He  down,  but  there  is  not  room 

■'■';.    enough  for  sitting  erect.    The  wife  acts  as  caf>tain.    She 

stands  at  the  helm,  manages  the  sail  and  commands  the 

crew  with  a  nimbleness  of  tongue  and  a  loudness  of  voice 

which  borders  on  the  indescribable. 

Out  of  curiosity  I  took  a  ride  with  one  of  these  family 
boats.  We  had  a  good  breeze,  and  the  sail  was  well  filled. 
But  the  mother  still  kept  the  other  two  grown  women  at 
the  oars,  and  the  boat  made  such  speed  that  the  spray  flew 
around  us.  Two  boys  on  the  deck  were  making  fun  of  me ; 
and  five  chickens  were  perched  on  the  gunwales,  looking 
out  upon  the  water.  A  strange  sound  was  heard  right 
under  me,  and  the  looks  of  the  mother  told  me  ihat  I  had 
to  shift  my  position.  She  raised  a  trap  door  and  with  one 
hand  pulled  out  a  screaming  little  boy,  whom  she  slung 
upon  her  back  and  fastened  with  stout  ribbolts,  without 
minding  the  little  fellow's  actions.  But  she  did  not  for  a 
moment  cease  lashing  the  other  women  with  her  tongue, 
antl  they  in  turn  made  good  use  of  their  talking  apparatus 
in  self-defense.  As  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  man,  I  have 
no  idea.  Perhaps  he  was  sleeping  below.  He  might  .is 
well  do  so,  I  think ;  for  I  could  see  no  use  for  him  on  deck, 
his  worthy  spouse  ruling  everything  there. 
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Opitun,— A  dtviliih  Minion.— The  Eagliih  Governnwnt  In  the  Role 
of  Opium  Smuggler. — A  Hcithea  Covrrnnicat  oooAsailes  Queen  Vic- 
iDria'e  Opium. — The  Opium  War,— Waraioii. 

Opium?    Poor  people  I 

I  aaw  more  than  I  desired  of  the  use  and  effects  of  this 

juticte  among  the  Chinamen  that  accompanied  us  from 

Singapore.    In  Hongkong  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  see 

(^ium  smokers  who  were  older  in  the  service,  and  there 

i«re  uncomfortably  many  dens  where  the  vice  is  cultivated 

l?^' 'before  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

^^r'  During  my  stay  in  India  I  repeatedly  passed  through 
^  :tte  city  of  Patna,  a  station  where  the  government  manufac- 
|j],;:tures  large  quantities  of  opium.  I  noticed  that  the  opium 
chests  which  were  exported  were  marked  with  the  stamp 
«f  Empress  Victoria,  but  at  that  time  I  did  not  think  of 
the  significance  of  this  label.  Now  that  I  have  seen  a  little 
«f  the  effects  of  the  use  of  opium,  which  I  shall  not  under- 
;-take  to  describe  in  detail,  I  have  also  thought  and  read 
more  alxiut  the  cultivation  of  and  trade  in  this  poison,  and 
in  this  connection  I  thought  it  would  not  be  far  out  of 
the  way  to  point  out  a  few  historical  facts. 
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The  opium  plant  has  l>een  known  in  China  from  ancient 
times.  Tlie  poppy  hat  been  cultivated,  and  opium  has 
been  prepared  and  used  by  the  natives.  But  as  the  Chinese 
opium  is  mild  it  does  not  acquire  such  a  powerful  dominion 
over  its  victim  as  does  the  article  made  from  the  Indian 
plant. 


Opium   Smoking. 

In  India  too  the  opium  plant  was  known  at  a  remote 
period.  But  as  it  attained  its  g^reatest  perfection  in  that 
country  the  people  at  the  same  time  also  learned  to  realize 
the  dangerous  quaKties  of  opium.  The  heathen,  therefore, 
prohibited  this  destructive  poison  by  a  religious  law.  Some 
of  the  rulers  went  to  the  extent  of  prescribing  capital  pun-- 
iahment  for  using  opium.  .  - 

But  that  happened  before  Christian  England  acquired 
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control  o{  the  country.  Since  thia  event  a  change  haa 
taken  place. 

The  first  English  governor-general  of  India  ignored 
all  laws  and  regulations  bearing  on  this  matter;  sent  out 
agents  provided  with  the  necessary  means  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant ;  built  factories  and  established 
agencies  for  the  preparation  and  sale  of  the  goods — all 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  for  the  government. 

But  the  consumption  did  not  increase  fast  enough  in 
India.  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  could  not  easily  be 
made  to  destroy  themselves  by  the  poison,  and  the  govern- 
ment had  to  look  around  for  a  better  market  in  order  to 
swell  this  revenue.  There  are  the  Chinese.  And  they  too 
are  only  pagans. 

To  hell  with  them,  the  governor  must  have  thought, 
H  there  only  is  a  chance  to  make  money.  ' 

The  Chinese  heathen,  however,  were  not  aware  of  the 
excellent  qualities  of  the  Indian  product,  and  they  were 
not  disposed  to  buy  it.  But  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way.  The  Chinamen  had  to  be  educated  up  to  the  (fse  of 
the  tlrug.  It  would  cost  "some  money  of  course.  But  just 
imagine  what  revenue  would  flow  into  the  coffers  of  the 
government  if  the  millions  of  China  oould  be  made  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  Indian  opiupi  I 

Two  cargoes  were  sent  to  the  celestial  kingdom  for 
free  distribution,  and  government  agents  followed  the  ex- 
pedition to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  opium  to  the  Chinese 
pagans.    The  use  of  this  ai-ticle  would  blot  out  all  sorrows 
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and  uixietiet,  make  life  bright  and  delightfal  and  every 
now  and  then  enable  a  person  to  take  a  flying  trip  into  the 
higher  and  brighter  regions,  where  everything  is  glorious 
and  where  a  poor  mortal  may  enjoy  pleasures  which  can 
,  never  be  comprehended  by  him  who  does  not  indnlSfe  in 
;    tite  use  of  Indian  opium. 

The  Chinese  at  first  acted  as  the  woman  in  the  garden. 
Opium  was  "a  delight  to  the  eyes"  and  "to  be  desired  to 
make  oneiAvise,"  and  as  it  did  not  cost  anything  they  placed 
just  a  tiny  bit  of  it  into  the  pipe  made  for  that  purpose. 
The  English  agent  lit  the  pipe. 
:/  "Wasn't  it  beautiful?"  he  asked  the  Chinaman  when  he 
ik'.iBuneto. 

i^i^ij     "Where  have  I  been?"  the  pagan  asked.  -  '  *^ 

"In  heaven,"  said  the  representative  of  the  Christian 
government.  "Be  not  afraid.  Use  diligently  what  I  have 
given  you,  and  next  year  I  will  bring  some  more.  Then 
you  will  not  get  it  for  nothing ;  but  I.  will  sell  you  this 
blessing  reasonably  cheap." 

And  he  kept  his  word.  He  returned  with  one  thousand 
chests  of  opium.  The  trade  at  first  was  somewhat  slack, 
,  only  those  who  had  already  fallen  being  willing  to  buy. 
But  these  were  in  turn  used  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming 
the  great  blessing  of  the  new  article  until  the  sale  in  a  few 
years  had  not  only  grown  to  considerable  volume  but 
had  also  brought  a  handsome  revenue  into  the  treasury  of 
the  government  at  Calcutta. 
i.  :.^_     But  the  Chinese  officiab  soon  became  aware  of  the  dan- 
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ger  with  which  this  traffic  threatened  the  natioa  The  em- 
peror appealed  to  the  English  govemtnent  with  in  earnest 
protest  against  the  opium  trade,  pointing  out  that  thou- 
sands of  strong  min  had  been  reduixd  to  mental  and 
physical  wrecks  by  the  use  of  Indian  opium.  He  employed 
all  the  arguments  known  to  diplomacy ;  but  England  had 
a  chance  to  make  money,  and  that  consideration  deter- 
mined her  course. 

The  emperor  now  tried  his  best  to  stop  the  opium  tnde 
by  law,  prohibiting  the  importation,  sale  and  use  of  the 
poisonous  stuff,  and  prescribing  severe  punishment  for 
violating  the  law. 

But  England  was  not  to  be  checkmated.  The  Giineae 
empire  was  large,  and  some  of  its  officials  could  easily  be 
bribed.  Smuggling,  therefore,  was  the  next  step  resorted 
to,  and  the  sale,  instead  of  being  stopped,  increased  faster 
than  ever.  Now  the  emperor  prescribed  capital  puniah- 
inent  for  smoking  opium  and  even  had  a  number  of  guilty 
'  persons  executed  in  the  English  warehouse  to  make  the 
representatives  of  "civilization"  understand  what  a  nefari- 
ous traffic  they  were  engaged  in.  But  this  only  gave  the 
^~.  English  government  a  chance  to  put  on  angry  looks  and 
?:"  •  demand  satisfaction  for  such  an  offensive  procedure. 
I ,',  Meanwhile  the  English  agents  were  agitating  in  favor  of 
pi«,1wving  a  license  substituted  for  the  prohibitory  law,  ex-  I 
plaining  that  such  a  measure  could  be  nude  to  yield  the  -^ 
Oiinese  government  a  large  revenue.  *| 

But  the  pagan  emperor  would  not  listen  to  such  diabol- 

'  •     '   ■      '■  -  '',"-'    '■■■  "''lik'- 
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ical  arginmiRir^n  the  contrary  he  made  tip  his  mind  to 
dntroy  th;  dangeroui  traUic  root  and  branch.  A^mmit- 
•^  (ioner  was  ap|>ointetl  to  see  that  all  imperial  edicts  relat- 
ing to  this  inatter  were  strictly  enforced- '■  This  comniis- 
kioncr  came  to  Canton  in  1839  and  confiscated  no  less  than 
three  million  pounds  of  opium  belonging  to  the  English. 
The  value  of  the  goods  was  put  at  ten  million  dollars.  The 
emperor  gave  orders  to  dump  the  opium  into  ditches  dug*^ 
for  the  purpose,  mix  it  with  lime,  salt  and  water  and  turn 
the  mixture  into  a  creek  which  carried  it  to  the  sea.\  1 

This  act  caused  England's  greatest  queen.  Her  Majesty 
Victoria,  to  declare  war  against  China  in  184a    Her  maj- 
esty's warships    soon    turned    up,  forts  were  bombarded, 
soldiers  were  landed,  and  the  great  queen  was  victorious 
everywhere,  leaving  thousands  of    butchered    Chinamen 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  a  holy  cause.    But  the  powers 
of  hell  and  Queen  Victoria's  government  stood  behind  the 
~    Jtddiers,  and  China  was  defeated  and  had  to  sue  for  peace. 
!>'"       England  demanded  that  four  new  harbors  be  opened 
||'   tnd  that  she  be  permitted  to  import  opium.    Besides,  the 
if'  island  of  Hongkong  and  twenty-one  million  dollars  were 
^•i  exacted  as  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.    It  goes 
t '    irithout  saying  that  China  had  to  yield  to  these  demands, 
i  .  and  the  Christian  (')  nation  conquered  the  heathen  nation. 

Or  what?  '  .  *-i,3 

V         It  is  claimed  a  prominent  preacher  in  London  has  tttd 
S5';  that  the  war  with  the  Boers  is  the  darkest    spot    on    the 
government  of  Victoria.    He  is  mistaken.    This  is  not  only 
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the  (j^rkest  spot  on  the  government  of  Victoria  but  the 
blackest  and  most  infernal  act  recorded  in  the  world's  his- 
tory of  wars. 

I  once  saw  a  painting  representing  England's  popubu* 

queen  facing  an  African  prince,  who  asked  where  the  secret 

of  England's  greatness  was  to  be  found.    She  handed  him 

a  Bible,  saying:    "This  is  the  secret  of  England's  grtat* 

ness." 

P^'i ,      This'^  contained  a  truth.    The  blessings  which  the  Bible 

&\ lias  brought  England  are  many  and  great,  and  the  influ- 

^~^  «ice  of  England's  many  Christian  men  has  been  far-reach- 

ing.    But  if  this  great  queen  and  this  powerful  people  have 

l>een  conscious  of  this  fact,  she  and  her  people  must  also 

y     have  been  prepared  to  be  fully  responsible  for  the  manner 

in  which  this  power  and  greatness  from  God  have  been 

wielded.  * 

It  is  true  that  the  secret  of  En'gland's  greatness  lies  in 
the  Bible.  But  in  the  same  book  lies  also  the  secret  of 
England's  great  fall — or  does  it  require  a  prophet  to  pre- 
dict this?  He  that  has  some  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
history  and  believes  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible  knows  that 
the  Lord  is  an  avenger  of  all  recreancy  to  the  duties  im- 
posed by  him,  this  rule  applying  to  nations  as  well  as  to 
\^  individuals.  He  did  not  spare  his  own  people,  Israel,  and 
why  should  he  spare  a  nation  which,  though  better  in- 
formed and  more  enlightened,  has  been  still  more  recreant? 
'f^\  As  surely  as  the  Lord  of  Heaven  holds  the  fate  of  the 
nations  in  his  hand,  the  English  nation  will  some  day  be 
called  upon  to  square  accounts .   The  fact  that  this  day  hat 
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not  already  come  i»  due  to  those  believer*  in  the  Bible  who 
never  cease  protesting  against  the  unjust  foreign  policy 
which  England  has  pursued  during  the  past  one  hundred 
years.  The  late  Gladstoncr  supported  by  the  pious  element 
of  yie  English  people,  was  one  of  those  who  cherked  evil 
influences  and  endeavored  to  conduct  the  government  of 

i^  Victoria  in  closer  conf^irmity  with  the  truths  of  the  Bibit 

Jand  the  Christian  code  of  morals,  and  there  are  those  who 
still  believe  that  his  statesmanship  was  as  able  as  his  piety 
was  ardetit.  Will  somebody  take  his  place,  or  is  the  cup 
almost  full?    Time  will  tell. 

Other  Englishmen  have  also  raised  powerful  voices 
against  this  particular  national  sin.  As  an  instance  of  this 
we  quote  a  few  lines  from  Rector  Cleife's  "Darkest  Eng- 
land "    He  is  himself  a  patriotic  Englishman  and  knows 

Ji  what  he  says : 

"I  have  called  the  opium  traffic  'England's  Greatest 
National  Sin'  for  these,  among  other  reasons : 

"i.     Because  we  allow  our  Indian  subjects  to  indulge 

•   in  a  vice  which  is  unlawful  in  this  country. 

"3.  Because  we  sell  opium  in  Burmah  against  thi  re- 
ligion and\wishes  of  the  people. 

".^.  Because  We  sell  it  to  China,  and  will  not  allow  an 
extra  tax  to  be  puion  it  when  carried  inland,  thus  prevent- 
ing any  province  of  China  from  protecting  itself  by  a  local 
prohibitive  duty. 

"4.     Because  it  is  a  very  great  hindrance  to  Christian 
v_«  missions. 

"Dr.  Medhurat  tells  us,  'Almost  the  first  words  uttered 
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by  the  Chinese  is,  "Why  do  Oiristians  bring  us  bpiurfj?  . . . 
The  vile  drog  has  destroyed  my  son,  has  ruined  my  brother, 
and  well-nigh  led  me  to  beggar  my  wife  and  children. 
Surely  tKose  who  import  such  a  ddeterious  substance,  and 
injure  me  for  the  sake  of  gain,  cannot  be  in  possession  of  a 
better  religion  than  my  own."  '  " 

Rector  Qe ife  further  writes : 

"Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  anomaly  than  the  fact  that, 
her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  is  both  "Defender  of  the  Faith* ! 
and  also  a  dealer  in  opium,  selling  it  in  very  large  wholesale';^ 
quantities;  and  what  perhaps  seems  still  more  anomalous^ 
is  that  a  single  cake  of  the  drug  can  be  purchase<l  at  thv^ 
Government  stores  for  other    than,  medicinal    purposes. i 
Moreover,  her  Majesty  identifies  herself  with  it  so  cjosely , 
that  her  initials  are  placed  on  the  drug,  and  the  stores  area| 
guarded  by  her  soldiers. 
»   "When  our  beloved  queen  in  1858  took  possession  of| 
India,  the  proclan'     on  announcing  her  direct  control  ren»,^ 
fers  homage  to  o      national  faith  in  God  and  in  Christ,.' 
'Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  MiM 
acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  solace  of  religion/    I.et| 
these  noble  words  inspire  us  to  use  every  effort,  that  no  one'<^ 
may  say :    The  sahie  person  who  is  styled  'Defender  of  the  ,' 
Faith'  may  also  be  described  as  'A  selltr  of  opiumballs  ioti 
other  than  medicinal  purposes.'  —  —  «—-—  —  —•- 
"The  'Annual  Reports  on  the  Administratibn  of  the  Bo»^'| 
bay  Presidency'  show  that  opiun]  which  is  grown,  manu-  j 
factured,  and  sold  by  the  Indian  representatives    of    oti 
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Christian  queen,  Victoria,  is  beginning  to  find  its  way  into 
Africa.  In  her  early  womanhood  she  was  able  to  tell  an 
African  chief  tliat  the  secret  of  England's  greatness  was  the 
Bible.  The  majority  of  Englishmen  concur  with  that  state- 
ment. Let  them  therefore  demand  that  our  Asiatic  policy 
be  not  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  God's  Word  and  thus 
uphold  our  reUgion  and  the  honor  of  our  bdoved  queen." 

Let  the  Christian  men — and  women  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter— of  England  heed  the  appeal  of  Rector  Cleife,  urge  and 
urge  again  until  the  people  are  so  thoroughly  aroused  that 
nothing  can  prevent  the  washing  away  of  this  stain  at  least, 
the  ugliest  stigma  with  which  history  has  yet  branded  any 
civilized  nation. 

Or  does  anyone  believe  that  England's  opium  traffic 
does  not  look  so  base  and  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober 
and  critical  historian  as  I  have  represented  it?  For  the  ben-  '^1 
efit  of  him  who  thinks  the  author  of  this  book  is  gtiilty  of 
exaggeration  I  shall  quote  a  few  lines  from  Cesare  Cantu, 
one  of  the  greatest  historians  of  the  world : 

"Though  the  English  would  seem  to  owe  some  con- 
sideration to  a  country  with  which  they  carried  on  an  im- 
mense trade  and  which  supplied  them  with  tea,  an  article  .of 
trade  whith  is  now  looked  upon  as  necessary,    they    de- 

ded  that  the  Chinese  should  change  both  laws  and 
customs,  and  after  the  manner  of  smugglers  they  defied  the 
authorities  by  violating  the  regulations  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  opium.  The  emperor  was  shocked  at  this  out- 
rage on  the  part  of  the  foreign  barbarians  that  so  reck- 
lessly transgressed  his  boundaries  and  his  laws  and  encour- 
aged the  vicfs  of  his  subjects,  and  thelrouble  led  to  bloody 
encounters,  whjch  developed  into  aiomial  war." 
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In  ShangiiaL— To   eat    with    Stickt.— The  Chinanun't   State  of 
"^j      Beauty.— Small  Feet.— Chrinian  Minionarin   io  Chlntie  Dm*.— Tba 
I  /  Late  Rebellion  —Locating  the  Reiponaibilitjr. 

^«.      Prom  Hongkong  I  sped  homeward,  A  stay  of  twelve 
liours  did  not  leave  much  time  for  sight-seeing  at  Shang- 
hai.   But  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  how  a  genuine 
I;, ;  Chinese  city  looks.  • 

^■•r         The  poition  ceded  to  the  Europeans  constitutes  a  sort 
i:.'/  of  suburb  down  to  the  river,  f  had  to  hunt  up  the  American 
consulate,  the  more  so  because  the  consul  was  a  Minneapo- 
lis man.    But  I  found  only  Chinamen  dressed  in  silk  at  the 
V  ■  office. 

"'■  Shanghai  proper  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall.    You  may 

'  tide  in  a  whecl-barrow  or  a  jinrikisha  up  to  the  gate.  But 
inside  of  this  the  streets  are  not  wide  enough  for  any  kind  of 
vehicle.  Those  who  do  not  want  to  walk  must  be  carried, 
3  .;  or  else  they  can  get  absolutely  nowhere. 
E>_  A  guide  took  me  through  the  narrow  passages,  and  in 
Sr-'teK  than  three  minutest  I  lost  my  bcziings  entirely. 

I  was  conducted  from  trading  booths  to  tea  gardens 
'    and  pagan  temples,  and  everywhere  my  guide  bawled  and 
bragged  about  the  glorious  sights  which  he  showed  me. 
■^.-  [««1 
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A  (IHnkinK  booth  in  a  bizarre  lea  (.Mrdrn  cut  an  important 
figure  in  his  mind.  Only  people  of  distinction  came  there 
to  spend  a  few  pleasant  moments  in  company  with  their 
friends.  This  was  one  o(  Li  Hung  Giang's  favorite  resorts 
wfien  he  was  in  the  city. 

In  the  pagan  temples  he  urged  me  very  persistently 
to  ha"c  the  prierts  make  an  ofTering  in  my  behalf.  It  would 
do  no  harm  and  might  tio  me  some  good.      The  white 


man's  (lod  was  alt  right  &s  f.ir  as  hi<  firld  extended.  But 
in  Chinese  waters  every  sensible  Eur<4|hi  ought  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  Chinese  gods.  In  one  temple  he  was 
bound  to  have  ten  cents.  I  gave  him  the  money.  Imme- 
diately he  handed  the  coin  to  a  priest,  who  pulled  out  a 
bunch  of  strips  of  paper  which  he  burned.  Now,  my  guide 
assured  me,  I  could  continue  my  journey  with  greater 
safety.  By  this  ceremony  the  priest  had  offered  a  prayer 
for  me.  It  cost  me  five  cents  In  United  States  money, 
Cheap  enough.    The  natives  do  not  pay  that  much.    But 
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there  are  so  many  of  them  that  I  tnwt  the  priest  it  doing 
a  good  butineM  at  his  stand  anyway. 

At  first  it  occtirred  to  me  that.the  prices  of  Gilncte 
goods  were  rather  high,  and  I  said  so  to  my  guide.  "Yo« 

00  ask  plices,"  he  said.    "Me  ask.    Me  no  Eulopean  fooL 
Me  Chinaman." 

Next  time  I  let  him  ask  for  the  price.  But  the  mer- 
chants suspected  that  I  wanted  the  goods  and  put  their  pri- 
ces accordingly.  Then  the  old  man  became  angry — he  was 
iulvanced  in  years — and  they  soon  were  in  the  midst  of  an 
excited  quarrel,  which  no  doubt  would  have  lasted  longer' 
if  I  had  not  laid  hold  of  the  arm  of  my  man  and  told  him 
to  follow  me. 

"Me  teach  them,  me  no  Eulopean  fool,  me  show,  ma 
Chiniman,"  and  he  waved  his  amis  in  all  directions.      <-^J^ 

What.is  a  missionary  to  do  with  himself  when  he  comet 
to  a  city  like  this?  I  thought  to  myself.  The  problem  is 
not  so  difficult  in  cities  having  European  colonies.  But 
for  a  European  to  go  among  the  Giinese  and  settle  there 
requires  firmness  and  courage.  Seven-foot  streets,  house 
upon  house  everywhere,  and  everyone  of  them  swarming 
with  human  beings  of  all  ages  and  sizes.  Many  places  in 
India  presented  a  discouraging  aspect ;  but  this  it  far 
worse.    A  few  hours  gave  me  all  that  I  could  stand,  and 

1  was  glad  to  come  outside  the  wall  again  and  breathe 
fresh  air.  '  •    , 

But  for  all  that  it  would  be  unfair  to    say    that  ^^'' 
Chinese  are  a  thoroughly  filthy  people.      Dirty    at    tiie 
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*l 
street*  were,  men  could  be  seen    tripping    along   without 

soiling  their  shoes,  and  even  people  whose  clothing  bore  an 

unmistakable  stamp  of  poverty  were  scrupulously  clean. 

In  many  cases  I  saw  how  they  prej)ared  their  (ood,  and 

f 'tlilioit  invariably  I  would  have  dined  with  them  without 

^&  besitation  if  I  had  been  very  hungry.     I  would  have  been 

S*- "obliged  to  employ  my  own  methods,  however,  for  it  would 

have  beeq  a  long  and  laborious  process  for  me  to  fill  up  an 

empty  stomach  by  using  two  ^Uwer  pins  inrtead    of    a 

spoon.    Perhaps  I  might  have  fallowed  the  example  given 

by  some  others  in  my  presence  \they  put  the  bowl  to  the 

mouth,  using  the  pins  only  for  shoving  the  food  into  the 

mouth ;  but  I  plead  ignorance  as  to  whether  this  metho<t 

indicates  good  manners.    It  occurs  to  me  that  the  pins  are 

to  be  held  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,. one  finger  being 

placed  between  the  pins.    The  two  little  tools  must  be 

managed  in  such  a  way  that  they  take  up  the  food  ad  if  in 

pliers  and  carry  it  to  the  mouth.    It  is  a  trick  which  I  shall 

not  undertake  to  learn  until  I  have  more  time  to  spare,  and 

even  then  I  may  possibly  shrink  from  it.    But  John  Giina- 

man  makes  it  work. 

What  the  Chinaman  holds  to  be  fine  he  stubbornly  per- 

sits  in  using  even  if  it  proves  to  be  unpracticable.    His  style 

of  dress,  for  instance.    He  looks  upon  it  as  more  beautiful 

than  ours,  and  on  no  account  will  he  give  it  up.    Whether 

i^  is  comfortable  or  not  is  out  of  the  question. 

To  us  it  would  seem  uncomfortable  for  a  lady  to  have 

such  small  feet  that  she  cannot  use  them  to  walk  on.    But 
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it  U  an  old  fMhion.  Men  of  good  breeding  cannot  brook 
ladies  having  well  developed  feet,  and  mothers  who  want 
their  daughters  married  to  prominent  men  must  ace  that 
their  feet  grow  no  bigger  than  they  were  when  they  were 
bdhi  into  the  world. 

It  causes  excruciating  pain  to  the  girl  to  have  her  feet  ,;^ 
squeezed  and  crippled.    For  years  she  must  suffer  unspeak- 
ably, until  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  stopped  and  the  J 
deformed    limbs  become    insensible.      Her  moans   and 
cries  doubtless  touch  her  mother's  heart;  but  the  thought 
of  her  daughter's  future  requires  obedience  to  the  dictates  ^ 
of  fashion,  and  fashion  prevails. 

Poor  people  cannot  afford  to  practice  this  torture  upon 
the  feet  of  their  daughters.  What  makes  the  practice  ao 
expensive  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  servants  to  carry 
them.  For  that  rea.son  none  but  the  daughters  of  rich 
people  and  people  of  rank  have  their  feet  dwarfed. 

I  saw  several  Christian  missionaries  wearing  Chinese 
^,  garments.    Cannot  say  that  it  wras  very  becoming  to  them. 
I^^^They  must  suppose  that  this  w'U  bring  them  nearer  to  the 
If^;  (leople.    But  I  suspect  that  t^e  natives  will  not  think  so 
fej5  .much  more  of  them  on  account  of  this    condescension. 
,t*  They  cannot  conceal  their  European  origin  by  means  of 
clothes,  especially  if  their  hairls  red ;  and  if  I  was  correctly 
informed  the  Chinese  think  that  the  European  garb  is 
good  enough  for  white  people,  while  a  European  is  apt  to 
be  suspected  of  being  conceited  when  he  wears  a  manda- 
rin's uniform  and  tries  to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  Chi- 
.\'     nese  nobility. 


THE  LATfe  REBELUON  gj. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  there  is  rebellion  in  China. 
Christian  missionarica  have  been  either  murdered  or 
''chased  out  o(  the  country.  The  great  powers  have  sent 
considerable  military  forces  to  Peking  fo  relieve  the  lega- 
tions of  the  different  powfrs,  which  have  been  besieged  for 
•ome  time,  and  establish  order. 

This  rebellion  has  been  characterized  as  a  persecution 
of  the  Christians  and  s^struggle  against  our  civilization,  for 
which  reason  irttempts  have  been  made  to  make  the  mis- 
sionaries responsible  for  the  international  complications 
growing  out  of  this  event  The  missionaries,  it  is  claimed, 
have  grown  lx)lder  and  bolder,  forcing  their  way  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  thereby  arousing  the  hostility  of  the 
people  and  causing  a  general  uprising.  We  often  hear  eii- 
pressions  of  this  nature:  "Let  the  missionaries  stay  away. 
They  have  no  business  there.  The  Chinese  have  their  reli- 
gion and  civilization,  which  are  good  enough  ior  them. 
And  if  the  mis.sionary  is  bound  to  meddle  with  tl^ir  affairs, 
then  let  him  suffer  for  it  without  embarrassing  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  country.  The  different  governments 
ought  to  absolve  themselves  from  all  obligations  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  missionaries  in  other  countries," 
etc.        ;  ,  .     ,      .  %  -  ■■■■A. 

Such  expresskms  »i  these  hetotcen  more  of  ignorance 
of  the  matter  in  question  than  of  evil  intentions. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  missionaries 
and  Christianity  are  directly  responsible  for  the  rebeHion  in 
China.    And  it  is  equally  far  from  the  tnith  to  {laim  that 
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the'uprising  <A  the  ao  called  Boxers  is  aimed  at  the  Chrit- 
tian  civilization.  In  fact  the  Chinese  are  not  so  unsuscep- 
tible of  religious  influences  from  the  outside  world  as  they 
have  been  represented  to  be. 

This  is  proved  by  the  prevalence  of  Buddhism.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  religion  is  coniparativciy  new  in  Chi- 
luu  Some  two  thousand  years  ago  it  flourished  in  India, 
for  a  time  entirely  eclipsing  Hinduism.  But  when  Hindu- 
ism Jgain  prevailed  in  India.  Buddhism  forced  its  way 
across  the  Himalayas  into  Thibet  and  thence  into  Giina 
and  Japan.  But  it  was  introduced  by  missionaries  who 
were  not  followed  by  a  host  of  venders  of  opium,  dealers 
■  in  liquor  and  ravishers  of  women. 

It  Ynay  as  well  be  admitted  that  not  a  few  missionaries 
are  sent  out  who  ought  to  have  remained  at  home,  because 
their  stubbornness  and  foolishness  make  them  do  more 
Itarm  than  good  in  the  missionary  field.  Furthermore, 
China  is  a  missionary  field  that  requires  special  gifts  which 
very  few  European  men  and  women  possess.  It  requires 
capacity  for  learning  the  language  of  the  country,  interest 
in  the  traditions  of  the  people,  its  religion,  mode  of  think- 
ing and  general  habits  of  life,  as  well  as  eagerness  to  be- 
come familiar  with  these  subjects;  but  al)ove  all  a  warm 
and  generous  heart  which  not  only  takes  pity  on  the  people 
and  is  willing  to  suffer  for  them,  but  which  is  keenly  alive 
to  the  particular  distress  under  which  they  are  laboring; 
a  heart  which  enables  the  missionary  to  identify  himself 
unreservedly  with  them  at^d  endeavor  to  carry  their  bur- 
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dtm.  When  soch  a  miasionary  !«  permitted  to  continue 
his  labors  in  a  community  which  the  rumor  of  a  European 
merchant  has  not  reached,  he  needs  not  entertain  any  fear 
for  his  life.  The  Chinaman  may  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  doctrines  of  the  Christiana.  But  there  is  one 
language  which  all  heathens  understand,  and  that  is  the 
love  which  they  find  here.  It  takes  Jews  or  Christian  phar- 
isees  to  kill  people  on  account  of  such  love.  None  hut  men 
who  have  hardened  tbonwlves  against  kivc  can  kilt  the 
Lord's  messengers,  .. 

UnforttMiately,  however,  the  Chinaman  has  learned  to 
know  the  white  man  through  Hit  opium  peddlers,  Eng- 
land's opium  war  pd  business  men  of  other  nationalities; 
and  as  all  white  men  claim  to  be  Christians  the  Chinaman 
judgen  Christianity  acconling  to  the  acts  of  those  represen- 
tatives of  Christianity — acts  which  he  has  seen  and  still  can 
see  from  day  to  day  with  his  own  eyes.  He  concludes  that 
a  person  is  only  what  his  religion  has  made  him. 

To  him  the  white  man's  behavior  looks  devilish,  and  in 
keeping  with  this  the  Chinese  call  the  Europeans  "white 
devils." 

Now  the  missionaries  enter  where  the  rumor  of  ttw 
European  outrages  has  gone  before  them,  and  they  are 
naturally  looked  upon  as  the  pioneers  of  the  religion  and 
civilization  which  are  responsible  for  the  foreign  evils  which 
have  made  the  whole  people  tremble. 

This  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  nprising  against  the 
missionaries  in  China.    If  the  different  governments,  and 
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more  particularly  thoM  of  Eng;land  and  Ruuia,  had  acted 
honorably,  conscientiously  and  in  a  Christian  spirit  towards 
China,  and  if  tlie  products  of  our  civilization  with  which 
the  Chinese  had  come  in  contact  had  corresponded  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Bible,  perhaps  no  one  would  have 
raiscid  his  hand  against  the  missionaries.  Place  the  respon- 
sibiliky  where  it  belongs  I 

But  it  may  not  be  untimely  to  ask  whether  it  benefits  the 
cause  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  China  to  have  the  mission- 
aries appeal  for  protection  to  those  very  governments 
which  have  forced  the  opium  trade  and  other  ugly  tins 
upon  the  country  and  disgraced  themselves.  It  is  certainty 
reasonable  to  ask  how  the  missionaries  expect  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  people  as  long  as  they  seek  refuge  among 
the  enemies  of  the  people. 

No  one  should  seriously  propose  to  liave  the  govern- 
ments refuse  to  protect  the  missionaries  when  it  proves 
necessary.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider  whether  the  Christian  missioparies  in  China 
should  occasionally  side  with  the  people  and  not  prove 
themselves  to  be  so  dependent  upon  the  temporal  power. 
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PIPTVNINTH  CHAPTER. 

]*pu  tad  Ibe  JapanMc,— The  Coiue  of  th*  EDItrprisng  Ipirk  oi 
Ibc  JapwwM.— Two  Wednetdayt  in  One  Week.— Coaclu«ioa. 

Our  next  landing  place  was  Nagasaki,  Japan.  V/e 
spent  one  day  there.  Thence  we  sailed  through  the  Inland 
Sea  to  Kobe,  where  we  also  had  one  day's  rest  At  Yoko- 
hama we  remained  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Japanese  are  a  very  interesting  people.  They  are 
closely  related  to  the  Chinese,  but  differ  considerably  from 
them  both  in  facial  features  and  habits  of  life.  Strange  as  It 
may  seem  to  us  they  have  the  same  written  language  but 
entirely  different  spoken  languages.  The  written  char- 
acters mean  the  same  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  But 
the  pronunciation  of  one  people  is  entirely  unintelligible 
the  otherf 

In  ancient  times  the  emperor  was  supposed  to  be  a 
or  his  vicar,  and  the  divine  worship  of  the  Japanese 
'iBOnsisted  mainly  of  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  em- 
ir.   At  a  later  date  Buddhism  was  introduced  and 
xed  up  with  the  old  religion  of  the  people,  and  there 
'fr  scarcely  a  place  in  the  whole  world  where  Buddha  has 
held  in  greater  esteem  and  honor  than  in  Japan.    I 
(Ml) 
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entered  several  o(  the  temple*  and  can  truly  tay  that  he 
is  doing  welt,  excepting  that  he  it  luffering  from  old  age. 
But  it  appeared  to  mr  tliat  a  little  fresh  paint  would  im- 
prove his  looks  in  many  particular*. 
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Tbe  Hulxir  o{  NacmU 

The  Japanese  are  not  to  afraid  of  foreigners  a*  are 
the  Giinese.  They  are  glad  to  see  a  European  and  learn 
from  him.  They  are  pglite  and  accommodating  and  do 
not  resort  to  abusive  language  even  if  there  are  ground* 
for  doing  so.  For  instance,  when  a  tourist  walks  through 
a  large  and  elegantly,  furnished  Japanese  store  to  look  at 
its  numerous  curiosities,  tuivc  their  prices  given  and  their 
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mcriti  explained,  but  Icavei  after  an  hour**  tUy  wHhoot 
l>uying  anything,  the  proprietor  remain*  amiability  per- 
■onified  during  the  whole  time,  accompanies  the  tourist 
to  the  door,  bows  profoundly  and  extendi  a  most  cordial 
invitation  to  him  to  call  at  the  itorc  on  tome  other  occa- 
sion. 
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The  Bronie-Honc  Tempi*  at  NafaaU. 

In  all  the  harbors  were  large  Steamers  flying  the  Japa- 
nese colors.  Ten  years  ago  a  Japanese  steamer  was  a  rar« 
object.  The  Japanese  have  learnt  from  the  Europeans  to' 
build  ships  and  to  trade,  and  they  have  already  done 
enough  to  prove  that  thry  are  fully  able  to  comjiete  sue 
cessfully  with  their  teachers.  «  •*>'- 

How  can  this  Japanese  progressiveticM  be  accounted 
for?    Do  the  Japanese  differ  so  greatly  from  the  Chinese? 
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Hanfly.  Origuully  the  JapancM  were  m  much  itnid  of 
foreign  influences  w  are  the  Cliincie.  But  durinir  the  past 
one  hundred  yean  the  Japanese  have  come  in  contact  with 
theKHitside  world  in  an  entirely  different  way.  Japan  was 
opened  to  the  world  without  war  and  bloodshed,  by  a  na- 
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lion  which  had  no  opium  smugglers  to  protect.  In  the 
year  1853  the  government  of  the  United  States  succeeded 
in  opening  negotiations  with  the  emperor  of  Japan,  and 
the  result  was  a  commercial  treaty  which  was  signed  at 
Yokohama  the  following  year.  Through  the  commercial 
connections  thus  established  between  America  and  this 
country  the  people  gradually  learned  to  see  that  closer  re- 
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fattkmt  to  lorriK"  people*  nught  be  •(lvanla(eOK»,  ud  •OOO' 
the  same  privUeges  were  extended  to  England,  France  and 
Russia.  Such  rank  injuitice  ai  that  pcipctrated  upon 
China  has  never  been  offered  to  Japan.  The  Japanese 
liave  learned  to  know  the  best  traits  of  the  (orcignera.  They 


A  Japwicw  Kilctata'. 

begin  \o  perceive*  tliat  we  ara  human  beings  and  not 
"white  devils",  as  the  Chinese  call  us. 

Whether  the  missions  have  any  great  future  in  Japan, 
I  cannot  tell.  I  visited  several  schools  in  one  of  'the 
cities.  They  were  all  American  institution.^.  One  of  tlym 
was  a  learned  ap|)aratus  which  compares  very  favorably 
with  an  American  college.    Pagans  as  well  as  Christians 
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are  ailinittcd  to  these  idiooU.  I  «wt  told  ttiat  levenl 
memben  of  every  graduating  daii  are  baptiied,  and  one 
of  the  miMtorvnei  infornic<l  me  with  a  ceruin  aatisfac* 
tion  that  a  foodly  proportion  of  them  are  of  noble  birth, 
which  fact  he  took  to  be  a  good  omen. 

Another  authority  claimed  with  considerable  emph*- 
•b  that  the  educational  development  of  the  people  is  char- 
arterized  'by  a  rationalistic  and  sceptical  temlency;  that 
many  of  the  pupils  of  the  Christian  schools  have  lost  their 
faith  in  Buddha;  but, that  this  loss  has  not  been  made  good 
by  the  spirit  and  ardor  of  Cliristlanity. 

Littla  can  be  said  about  the  voyWe  across  the  Pacific 
ocean.  I  was  eager  to  return  home.  M^t  took  over  two 
weeks  from  Yokohama,  Japan,  to  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  and  in  one  of  them  we  had  two  Wednesdays. 
We  cane  to  the  iSoth  meridian  on  a  Wednesday,  and  when 
w«  reached  the  western  hemisphere  we  found  it  to  b« 
omt  day  behind,  the  day  of  the  week  there  being  Tuesday. 
The  only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  submit  tnd  run  in 
another  Wednesday.  . 


The  journey  is  successfully  completed,  and  only  the  mem- 
ories remain.  They  arc  not  all  recorded  in  this  book.  Many 
of  the  best  one*  are  left  out,  and  so  are  a  few  that  cause  me 
pail)  whenever  they  are  recalled.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
co&tMre  Christianity  and  paganism,  civilization  and  bar- 
berisV  and  I  feel  both  grateful  anil  humiliate<l.  Grateful 
for  the  unspeakable  mercies  showered  upon  us  who  have 
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been  living  under  tlie  inHuenc*  of  the  goepel  of  Ufht  Mid 
iMve  been  benefited  by  the  progrctt  ul  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. But  humiliated  on  account  of  failure  to  perform 
the  dutie*  imposed  by  thow  bjctaings. 

The  darkncM  o(  paganiim  it  great,  and  the  burdena 
of  the  nations  m  heavy.  The  Chriitian  misiions  have 
■ccomplished  great  thingt.  But  there  ia  itill  an  immense 
host  to  be  gathered  in.  "The  harvest  is  plenteous,  but 
the  laborers  we  few.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  that  he  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest."  In 
view  of  the  vaittness  of  paganism  the  Christian  missioot 
are  still  like  glimpacs  of  light  In  the  darkneia. 
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